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ORDINATION 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel 


On  December  8,  Father  Frank 
Hegel  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  St.  Augustine’s 
Church  in  Saskatoon.  The  Very 
Rev.  James  Patrick  Mahoney  was 
the  presiding  prelate. 

Frank  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan  in  1969 
with  a B.A.  In  1970  he  completed 
his  B.Ed.  and  in  1975  his  Master’s 
degree  in  Education. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  Scarboro, 
Frank  had  shown  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  third  world.  He 
served  as  a CUSO  volunteer  in  St. 


Kitts  in  the  West  Indies  from 
1970-72  and  from  1972-74  in  Bots- 
wana, Africa.  He  was  also  in- 
volved in  Saskatchewan  with  the 
local  CCODP  committee. 

In  1979  Frank  entered  the  Scar- 
boro Formation  program  and  in 
1982  was  appointed  to  Chiclayo, 
Peru  for  his  overseas  training. 

This  month  Frank  will  be  re- 
turning to  the  community  in  Chic- 
layo, Peru  as  'Padre  Francisco’ . 

We  wish  him  well  and  we  ask 
you  to  pray  for  him  and  for  all 
Scarboro  missionaries. 


From  the  Editor’s  Desk: 
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International  Youth  Year 


The  United  Nations  has  declared  1985  to  be  Inter- 
national Youth  Year. 

January  1,  1985  is  the  18th  World  Day  of  Peace. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  has  chosen  for  this  event  the  slogan 
"Peace  and  Youth  Go  Forward  Together.” 

This  theme  is  not  meant  to  give  a special  place  to 
any  one  group  of  people  or  to  exclude  any  other. 
Everyone  is  called  to  be  a bearer  of  and  a worker  for 
peace  in  order  to  form  from  the  world  community  a 
people  of  peace.  But  youth  can  make  a special  con- 
tribution with  its  strength,  energy  and  generosity. 

Young  people  have  an  acute  awareness  of  the  con- 
tradictions in  our  society,  the  inequalities,  even  the 
possibilities  of  the  self-destruction  of  the  whole  of 
humanity.  They  see  that  science  has  not  always  led  to 
genuine  human  progress.  They  realize  that  in  an 
attempt  to  master  the  material  world,  man  has  often 
ended  up  manipulating  the  human  person. 

In  a recent  address  to  young  people.  Pope  John  Paul 
II  issued  a challenge. 

"You  can  carry  out  the  work  of  denunciation 
against  the  evils  of  today,  above  all  by  speaking 
out  against  the  'culture  of  death’ ...  to  react  to  such 
a culture  is  a right  and  duty  of  yours.  You  must 
always  appreciate  and  make  an  effort  to  make  life 
appreciated,  refusing  those  systematic  violations 
which  begin  with  the  suppression  of  the  unborn, 
develop  with  innumerable  violences  of  wars,  ar- 
rive at  the  exclusion  of  the  disabled  and  the  aged, 
culminating  in  the  final  solution  of  euthanasia.” 
The  situation  of  youth  today  has  the  possibility  of 
reawakening  all  of  us  to  new  principles  of  work  and 
commitment  towards  life-giving  goals. 


Through  the  reflection  of  three  of  Scarboro’s  lay 
missioners  this  issue  will  focus  on  the  dreams,  an- 
xieties, hopes  and  commitment  of  young  people  in 
Latin  America. 

In  preparation  for  the  visit  to  Peru  in  February  of 
John  Paul  II,  a youth  group  in  a shantytown  of  Lima 
has  written  a letter  to  him  so  that  he  might  know 
better  their  reality.  In  it  they  observe  that  "we,  the 
young  people  of  the  shantytowns  live  in  a frustrating 
situation  because  of  the  difficulties  in  continuing  our 
studies,  the  lack  of  work,  the  high  cost  of  everything 
that  we  need  for  a more  human  life;  in  short,  that 
which  we  need  for  our  growth  as  persons.” 

In  Peru,  out  of  every  1,000  births,  115  die  before 
completing  their  first  birthday.  Out  of  every  100 
deaths,  50  are  under  5 years  of  age.  Many  are  the 
young  who  are  forced  to  emigrate  temporarily  or 
permanently.  Such  young  people  are  victims  of  lonel- 
iness, dislocation,  marginalization. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  trials,  there 
is  reason  for  hope.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  thousands  of 
young  people  who  are  committed  to  peace  and  justice. 
They  are  both  an  example  and  a challenge  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  life-giving  goals. 

The  Bishops  of  Latin  America  stated  it  this  way: 
"The  Church  has  confidence  in  young  people.  They 
are  a source  of  hope  for  it.  In  the  young  people  of 
Latin  America  it  sees  a real  potential  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future  of  its  evangelization.  Because  they 
inject  real  dynamism  into  the  social  body,  and  espe- 
cially the  ecclesial  body,  the  Church  assumes  a 
preferential  option  for  young  people  in  terms  of  its 
evangelizing  mission  on  this  continent.”  Puebla 
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I Must  Let  Go,., 


Editor’s  Note: 

For  a parent,  the  growth  of  the 
child  brings  many  joys  and  at 
times  pain.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult times  is  when  the  young  per- 
son leaves  home  in  the  continuing 
process  of  maturity  and  self- 
reliance.  The  following  was  writ- 
ten by  a parent  and  presented  to  his 
daughter  when  she  left  home. 

From  the  beginning  I’ve  known, 

I must  let  you  go. 

From  the  cradle  I’ve  loved  you. 


And  I want  you  to  know. 

This  time  in  my  life  is  not  easy. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  fill  the 
void. 

But  it’s  all  a part  of  life’s  growing. 

Neither  you,  nor  I,  can  avoid. 

Though  growing  at  times  may  be 
painful. 

It’s  full  of  adventure  and  fun. 

To  face  the  world  as  a young  adult. 

And  to  accept  all  your  peers  as  one. 

The  only  advice  I can  give  you, 
dear. 


As  you  make  your  way  through 
life. 

Is  always  be  caring,  and  always  be 
loving. 

Through  the  good  times  and 
through  strife. 

As  parents  we  watched  you  grow 
and  mature. 

We’ve  watched  you  blossom  and 
grow. 

And  because  we  love  you  so  much, 
my  dear. 

We  know  we  must  let  you  go. 

Love,  Dad. 

(Jim  Lynch) 
(Vancouver) 


Rosina  (centre)  and  friends  in 
Villa  Esperanza. 


Rosina  Bisci  of  Toronto  is  a Scar- 
boj'o  lay  missionary  who  has  re- 
cently returned  to  Peru,  having  re- 
newed her  commitment  to  the  work 
of  Scarboro  for  three  more  years. 
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Biblioteca  Popular 

By  Rosina  Bisci 


Yahweh  said  to  Abram,  "Know 
this  for  certain,  that  your  de- 
scendants will  be  exiles  in  a land 
not  their  own,  where  they  will  be 
slaves  and  oppressed  for  four 
hundred  years.”  (Genesis  15:13) 
And  then  Yahweh  said,  "I  have 
seen  the  miserable  state  of  my 
people  in  Egypt.  I have  heard  their 
appeal  to  be  free  of  their  slave- 
drivers.  Yes,  I am  well  aware  of 
their  sufferings.  I mean  to  deliver 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians . . .”  (Exodus  3:7-8) 

At  the  end  of  the  highway  Tupac 
Amaru,  in  the  north  zone  of  Lima 
is  situated  the  district  of  Cara- 
bayllo.  There  are  over  60,000 
inhabitants  in  the  area,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  "occupied”  the  barren 
desert  land  on  which  they  reside  in 
the  late  1960s  and  early  ’70s. 

In  September  of  1983  Juventud 
Unida  began  to  seriously  consider 
undertaking  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing a "popular  library”  in  the 
community;  a library  which  would 
be  at  the  service  of  both  students 
and  adults.  For  a month  the  group 
reflected  on  why  they  should  take 
the  initiative  in  forming  the  li- 
brary; they  spoke  to  other  groups 
in  the  district  who  had  several 
years  of  experience  in  work  with 
"popular  libraries.”  They  spoke  to 
resource  people  in  the  area,  they 
asked  for  the  support  of  the  parish 
and  the  local  district  authorities 
and  they  then  proceeded.  It  was 
decided  that  the  library  would  be- 


come a center  where  text  books 
and  reference  books  would  be 
made  available  for  students  and 
especially  for  those  whose  parents 
had  been  unable  to  purchase  them. 
But,  in  addition,  the  library  would 
be  established  as  a small  cultural 
center  where  people  of  the  com- 
munity could  meet  to  enjoy 
folkloric  music  and  dancing,  to 
watch  plays,  to  study  and  to  dis- 
cuss issues  of  concern  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  A literal  translation  from 
the  Spanish;  the  word  'popular’  re- 
fers to  the  working  class,  the  poor 
...  in  this  case  it  is  the  grassroots 
community  of  marginalized  people 
who  have  organized  themselves  to 
meet  a common  goal. 

In  October  the  work  began.  In  a 
public  assembly,  the  library  pro- 
posal was  presented  by  the  group 
and  accepted  by  the  community  — 
a vacant  corner  lot  was  even  des- 
ignated as  the  future  site  of  the 
library  building.  Next,  "Operation 
Book  Collection”  was  organized. 
The  residents  were  advised.  Other 
youth  of  the  area  were  asked  to 
take  part  and  the  young  people 
went  from  door  to  door  asking  for 
book  donations  for  the  future  li- 
brary. The  community  responded 
very  generously  with  whatever 
they  were  able  to  contribute. 

In  the  afternoon,  everyone  cele- 
brated the  beginnings  of  the  li- 
brary with  a festival  on  the  vacant 
lot  where  one  day  the  building  will 


stand.  The  local  music  groups  pro- 
vided the  entertainment.  The 
Mayor  of  Carabayllo,  Pepe  Tavara, 
officially  recognized  the  efforts  of 
the  community.  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette 
gave  the  blessing  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. The  festival  ended  with  an 
air  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a great  deal  of 
work  lay  ahead  before  the  books 
could  be  made  available  for  use  by 
the  community. 

Eventually,  a provisional  loca- 
tion was  agreed  upon,  financial 
assistance  was  sought  in  order  to 
buy  essential  books  and  materials, 
further  book  donations  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy and  the  local  municipality 
and  the  library  began  to  resemble 
somewhat  the  center  which  had 
been  envisaged. 

The  population  is  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  people  who  have 
migrated  from  the  provinces  in 
search  of  work  in  the  industrial 
and  domestic  sectors  of  Lima. 
They  left  their  small  towns  and 
agricultural  communities  where 
generations  of  kinfolk  had  lived, 
worked,  struggled  and  celebrated 
together;  they  left  their  local  cus- 
toms and  religious  traditions, 
their  regional  dialects,  their  small 
plots  of  land,  their  homes  and  their 
relatives  and  came  to  the  city  with 
many  hopes  and  dreams  for  a bet- 
ter life  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  What  they  found  was  not 
prosperity  but  isolation,  unem- 
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ployment,  sickness  and  severe 
poverty. 

Life  is  fraught  with  hardships, 
but  the  hopes  have  not  died  and 
the  people  continue  to  seek  and 
work  towards  a brighter  future.  In 
Villa  Esperanza,  a community  of 
some  300  families,  located  in  the 
district  of  Carabayllo,  the  people 
have  hoped  for  a long  time  to  be 
able  to  provide  an  adequate  educa- 
tion for  their  school-age  children. 
Over  40  percent  of  the  residents  of 
Villa  Esperanza  are  young  people 
under  the  age  of  14. 

The  school  term  begins  each 
year  in  the  month  of  March  and 
each  year  parents  anticipate  with 
dread  and  anxiety  the  expenses 
that  are  in  store:  registration  fees, 
uniforms,  utensils,  note  books, 
text  books,  school  maintenance 
costs  etc.  Most  frequently  it  is  im- 
possible for  parents  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  for  each  child.  Chil- 
dren must,  therefore,  share  uni- 
forms, books  and  supplies  or  go 
without. 

Four  years  ago  in  a census  con- 
ducted in  the  community,  people 
were  asked,  "What  are  the  most 
immediate  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity?” The  most  common  response 
was  "clean  running  water  and 
sewage  disposal”  and  the  second 
most  common  response  was  "a  li- 
brary for  our  children.” 

One  year  earlier  a youth  group 
had  been  formed  in  Villa  Es- 
peranza which  called  itself  the 
Grupo  Cultural  "Juventud  Unida” 
(Cultural  Group  "United  Youth”). 
This  group  of  teenagers  and  young 
adults  had  come  together  initially 
as  a parish  youth  group  dedicated 
to  striving  to  meet  the  cultural 
needs  of  their  community.  They 
had  participated  with  the  other 
youth  groups  of  the  district  in  cul- 
tural activities  aimed  at  deepen- 
ing the  community’s  sense  of  a 
common  history  and  tradition. 

They  recognized  that  the  cul- 
tural identity  of  their  people  was 


gradually  being  eroded  and  de- 
stroyed and  that  this  identity 
needed  to  be  rediscovered  and/or 
appreciated,  especially  by  the 
youth  who  saw  little  or  no  value  in 
maintaining  the  traditional  cus- 
toms and  rituals  of  their  parents. 
Years  of  poverty,  oppression  and 
displacement  had  begun  to  strip 
the  people  of  all  that  which  bound 
them  to  one  another  and  gave 
them  pride  and  a sense  of  dignity 
in  their  common  heritage. 

During  the  summer  vacation 
period,  a summer  school  program 
was  organized  in  coordination 
with  the  other  two  libraries  of  the 
district  to  provide  remedial  assis- 
tance to  students.  In  addition,  to 
help  in  their  basic  areas  of  study, 
the  program  included  recreational 
activity  (a  rare  thing  for  youth  in 
the  area)  and  cultural  events. 
Meetings  were  held  regularly  with 
the  parents  in  order  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  their  children,  but  also 
to  begin  to  enter  into  dialogue 
with  them  and  enable  them  to  feel 
that  the  library  was  theirs  also  to 
be  used.  Parents  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  recreational  and 
cultural  activities  and  many  of 
them  in  addition  requested  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  together  to  talk 
about  their  children  — in  an  at- 


tempt to  try  to  understand  this 
new  generation  whose  values  they 
felt  were  so  different  from  their 
own.  Some  of  the  topics  that 
emerged  for  discussion  were: 
Parent-Child  Relationships,  The 
Problems  of  Youth  and  Adoles- 
cents in  Our  Area,  and  The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Water,  i.e.  Dehydration 
and  Sickness.  For  many  it  was  the 
first  time  they  had  been  able  to 
share  their  anxieties  and  concerns 
in  this  way.  It  was  suggested  at  one 
point  to  plan  a panel  discussion 
with  adults  and  youth  to  debate  a 
variety  of  concerns  which  had  sur- 
faced. It  was  also  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  students’  study  classes 
throughout  the  school  year,  to 
periodically  organize  joint  activi- 
ties for  parents  and  youth  and  to 
begin  to  write  a chronicle  of  the 
recent  history  of  Villa  Esperanza 
beginning  with  the  land  inva- 
sions, to  the  construction  of  their 
homes,  to  the  succession  of  strug- 
gles to  obtain  basic  services  such 
as  schools,  health  clinics,  public 
transportation,  electricity  and 
water. 

In  time,  a group  of  women  began 
to  meet  in  the  library  during  the 
evenings  for  literacy  classes  and 
on  Sunday  mornings  the  neigh- 
bourhood representatives  met  to 
study  local  problems  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
residents  and  thus  plan  together 
strategies  for  action. 

Thus,  the  people  almost  as 
exiles  in  the  barren  desert  hills  of 
the  outskirts  of  Lima  are  striving 
to  regain  that  which  is  their  heri- 
tage and  their  right.  They  long  to 
be  once  again  proud  of  their  his- 
tory, their  land  and  their  tra- 
ditions; they  long  to  share  the 
richness  and  value  of  this  culture 
with  their  children  and  they  trust 
that  Yahweh  has  not  abandoned 
them  and  that  together  with  their 
God  they  will  be  liberated  from  the 
poverty  and  oppression  which  has 
enslaved  them.  • 
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Barrio  Youth 
Envision  ‘‘New  City” 


people  unsure  of 
themselves.  They  have 
an  air  of  security  and  a 
natural  aggressiveness. 


By  Carlos  Ivan  Degregori, 
Cecilia  Blondet,  and 
Nicolas  Lynch 


For  the  frightened,  inexperi- 
enced adults  who  first  came  to 
Lima,  migration  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  life. 

They  are  still  people  in  transi- 
tion, trying  to  forge  a new  iden- 
tity for  themselves,  an  identity 
marked  by  the  contradiction  of  ad- 
justing to  a new  environment  so 
different  from  that  of  their 
mountain  homes.  For  them,  mi- 
gration has  meant  a break  with 
their  communities  of  origin,  a cul- 
tural hiatus  that  still  deeply  af- 
fects them.  This  is  evident  from 
the  way  many  describe  them- 
selves: "Fm  from  such-and-such  a 
province,  but  now  I am  living  in 
Lima.” 

And  while  they  no  longer  iden- 
tify with  their  Andean  villages, 
they  do  not  yet  think  of  themselves 
as  Lima  residents.  They  settle  as 
foreigners  would  and  build  their 
own  world  — the  barrio  — within 
the  enormous  and  alien  capital. 

Their  children’s  perceptions  are 
quite  different,  however.  Unlike 
their  parents,  they  do  not  regard 
the  inhabitants  of  Lima’s  wealthy 
suburbs  as  masters.  They  do  not 
start  out  as  maids  nor  houseboys  as 
their  fathers  and  mothers  did. 

Rather,  they  struggle  to  survive 
as  service  employees  or  street 
vendors.  They  have  the  sense  that 
the  rich  are  afraid  of  them.  When 
contrasted  to  their  parents’  sub- 
servience, the  frankness  and  self- 
confidence  of  these  barrio  kids  is 
disconcerting  to  their  onetime 
masters. 

No  longer  are  young  people  un- 
sure of  themselves.  They  have  an 


air  of  security  and  a natural  ag- 
gressiveness that  conveys  their 
sense  of  equality  with  — and  in 
some  sense  even  superiority  to  — 
native  Limehos. 

In  spite  of  having  been  born 
here,  these  young  people  still  do 
not  identify  with  Lima.  For  them, 
the  city  is  ugly,  congested  and 
dirty,  and  it  is  not  all  that  a capital 
should  be;  perhaps  they  long  for  a 
capital  built  by  themselves. 

Their  true  allegiance  is  to  their 
barrio.  If  there  is  one  thing  they 
relate  to  outside  the  barrio,  it  is 
the  land  of  their  parents,  more 
than  likely  an  Andean  village. 

While  they  live  in  the  capital. 


their  city  is  not  the  postcard  Lima 
of  colonial  architecture  and  lovely 
Pacific  beaches.  It  is  a Lima  of  poor 
and  working  class  slums,  where 
these  kids  are  intent  on  appro- 
priating as  their  inalienable  right 
the  cultural  inheritance  of  the 
Spanish  conquistadores,  and  re- 
making it  in  their  own  way. 

And  so,  like  their  parents,  they 
struggle.  Most  of  their  citizens’ 
rights  exist  only  on  paper.  They 
feel  confined  by  present  political 
structures  and  attempt  to  build  a 
new  sense  of  citizenship  based 
on  their  experience,  an  expression 
of  what  they  want  rather  than  a 
paternalistic  concession.  • 
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SHOESHINE  BOYS 

by  Mr.  Gerry  Heffernan 


The  bright  morning  sun  was  just 
beginning  to  peek  from  behind 
the  myriad  of  zinc  roofs  when  little 
Alberto  stepped  out  of  the  family 
shack.  Bleary-eyed  and  still  half 
asleep,  he  rubbed  his  eyelids  with 
numb  fingers.  Inside  the  ram- 
shackle hut  his  old  grandmother 
patiently  poked  at  a stubborn  fire 
— a task  that  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  drudgery.  It  was  a small  one- 
room  house,  stuffy  and  window- 
less. A small  green  lizard  scurried 
quickly  across  the  mud  floor.  The 
mother  was  busy  in  the  corner 
dressing  two  other  smaller  chil- 
dren. 

As  they  faced  another  day  one 
could  not  help  but  think  about  the 
kind  of  future  such  children  can 
hope  for.  Selling  a few  peanuts  or 
oranges  can  make  the  difference 
between  eating  and  not  eating. 
There  is  always  the  temptation  to 
exaggerate  — even  when  describ- 
ing poverty;  but  here  the  problem 
is  not  to  avoid  exaggeration,  but  to 
describe  accurately  a situation 
that  can  only  be  vaguely  imagined 
by  people  who  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it. 

Soon  the  familiar  odour  of  fried 
platanos  and  yucas  seeped  out  be- 
tween the  rotting  boards  of  the 
hut.  Holding  his  empty  stomach, 
Alberto  hurried  into  the  shack 
again  and  helped  himself  to  his 
portion  of  the  grub.  Now  Alberto 
could  think  more  clearly.  He  posi- 
tioned himself  on  an  old  peanut-oil 
can  outside  the  hut,  arranging  his 


recently  acquired  shoeshine  box 
and  wondering  excitedly  what  his 
first  day  of  work  would  bring. 

Tourist  brochures  that  present 
the  Dominican  Republic  as  a trop- 
ical paradise  or  a step  back  in  his- 
tory to  the  days  of  Columbus  say 
nothing  about  the  tin  and  wooden 
shanties  along  Santo  Domingo’s 
Ozama  River  nor  the  numerous 
poor  neighbourhoods  that  sur- 
round the  city.  In  fact,  along  the 
picturesque  stretch  of  Caribbean 
that  leads  from  the  airport  to  the 
tourist  hotels,  the  Dominicans 
have  done  an  exceptional  job  of 
hiding  their  poverty.  Poverty  is 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  to 
disguise,  so  that  foreigners  will 
leave  with  a good  impression. 
Nevertheless,  the  poverty  is  stark, 
real  and  plainly  visible  to  all  who 
care  to  see.  In  the  poor  neighbour- 
hoods there  are  open  sewers, 
naked  children  with  bloated  bel- 
lies, non-existent  water  and  elec- 
trical facilities. 

It  is  here  in  the  city  where  the 
poverty  seems  most  stark,  particu- 
larly when  seen  against  the  most 
visible  sign  of  modernity;  posh 
hotels  and  night  clubs,  skyscrap- 
ers, vast  building  projects  and 
ostentatiously-displayed  wealth. 
Like  Alberto’s  family,  many  peas- 
ants have  migrated  to  the  cities  in 
recent  decades,  but  since  the 
labour  market  is  glutted  and  jobs 
scarce,  this  has  resulted  in  a trans- 
fer of  the  rural  slums  to  the  city. 

Hence,  as  is  the  case  of  Alberto, 


the  majority  of  Dominicans  belong 
to  the  class  of  hapless  toilers,  who 
never  quite  seem  to  be  able  to 
make  ends  meet.  Thus,  every 
member  of  the  family,  as  he  comes 
of  age,  has  to  pitch  in. 

One  enterprise  which  attracts 
many  poor  Dominican  children  is 
the  shoeshine  business.  No  matter 
how  small,  shining  shoes  is  a busi- 
ness. It  requires  in  the  first  place, 
professional  education  which  is 
acquired  by  watching  and  observ- 
ing older  boys  ply  the  trade  to  see 
how  a shine  must  be  applied  to 
make  shoes  look  beautiful  without 
applying  it  so  well  that  it  lasts  too 
long,  for  that  would  hurt  the  busi- 
ness. Then  the  would-be  shoeshine 
boy  needs  to  save  his  centavos  so 
that  when  the  time  comes  he  can 
invest  them  in  a shoeshine  box, 
brushes,  rags  and  polish. 

The  boys  know  how  to  get  a good 
business  going.  They  hang  around 
the  colonial  plaza,  the  big  cathed- 
ral, hotels  and  restaurants  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  run  into  the 
tourist.  They’ll  pass  you  six  or 
seven  times,  each  time  asking 
'shine  meester?’  They  wear  you 
down,  make  you  self-conscious, 
forcing  you  to  look  at  your  shoes 
which  had  been  shined  only  yes- 
terday. Finally,  you  agree  to  have 
them  shined  again.  The  young  boy 
goes  to  it  with  professional  non- 
chalance. Hardly  glancing  at  your 
shoes  as  he  brushes  and  wipes  and 
polishes.  A tap  on  the  side  of  the 
box  tells  you  that  he  has  finished. 


Jim  Hodgson  photos 


Gerry  Heffernan  has  been  working 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missionary  since  the 
beginning  of  1977.  Gerry’s  home 
town  is  Douro,  Ontario. 
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Making  ends  meet: 

Throughout  Latin  America  many 
young  people  try  to  make  a living  by 
shining  shoes. 


Gerry  Heffernan  with  Alberto 
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The  man  seemed  to  be  middle- 
aged  and  wore  a pair  of  yellow 
slacks  and  a colourful  sports  shirt 
and  a pair  of  dark  sunglasses.  Two 
big  hands  clinched  mangled  copies 
of  city  maps  and  pamphlets,  wet 
and  grimy  from  tropical  sweat  and 
such  handling.  The  words  he  spoke 
were  quite  unintelligible.  Now 
this  odd  man  reached  for  his  cam- 
era, put  it  to  his  face  and  then 
pointed  it  at  the  little  boy.  Ter- 
rified, but  curious,  the  boy  first 
shook  his  head  vigorously,  shrug- 
ged and  then  nodded  hesitantly. 

Click!  Nothing  happened!  Sud- 
denly a thin  sheet  of  cardboard 
shot  out  of  the  camera.  The  red- 
faced man  smiled  faintly, 
seemingly  pleased,  and  handed 
the  boy  the  glossy  piece  of 
cardboard.  Puzzled  the  little  boy 
stared  at  this  sheet  in  his  hand. 
Several  minutes  later  a perfectly 
formed  miniature  image  of  him- 
self looked  out  from  that  piece  of 
cardboard. 

Remembering  his  manners  Al- 
berto looked  up  to  say,  muchas 
gracias,  but  by  this  time  the 
stranger  had  disappeared.  Alberto 
looked  at  the  picture  a few  min- 
utes more  and  then  put  it  safely 
away  in  his  little  shoeshine  box. 
During  the  day  when  he  had  a 
break  between  customers,  he  took 
out  the  picture  to  look  at  it. 

Finally,  the  tropical  sun  was 
dying  and  the  boy  was  tired.  Less 
than  20  feet  away  the  steady 
waves  of  the  beautiful  Caribbean 
were  being  washed  up  against  the 
rocky  shoreline.  A big  ship  could 
be  seen  disappearing  on  the  hori- 
zon. Little  Alberto  gathered  up  his 
belongings  and  headed  home.  His 
mind  wandered  off  into  the  wild 
fancies  of  a huge  country  called 
America.  He  could  see  people  in 
colourful  clothing  and  sunglasses 
rattling  off  in  some  undeciphera- 
ble language,  clicking  cameras 
and  handing  out  pictures. 

As  he  took  out  his  newly  ac- 
quired photo  for  one  final  look,  he 
knew  his  job  was  going  to  give  him 
one  heck  of  an  exciting  time.  • 


In  a businesslike  manner  the  boy  located  a suitable  place  to  set  up  shop  and  began 
putting  everything  in  order. 


Here  again  the  competition  is 
fierce.  All  the  kids  have  something 
up  their  sleeve,  some  way  of  doing 
business  a little  differently  from 
the  next  fellow.  Some  sing  while 
they  shine,  some  smile,  some 
make  small  talk. 

Finally,  nine-year-old  Alberto 
reached  the  busy,  noisy  street  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  In  a business- 
like manner,  the  boy  located  a 
suitable  place  to  set  up  shop  and 
began  putting  everything  in  order. 
This  excited  child  was  silently  ob- 


serving a slow-moving  lizard  mak- 
ing its  way  back  and  forth  in  front 
of  him,  for  the  moment  unaware  of 
anything  else  around  him,  when 
suddenly  two  enormous  feet  en- 
cased in  brown  sandals  appeared 
directly  before  his  nose.  The  boy 
was  slightly  startled  and  blinked 
several  times  at  the  feet  and  the 
sandals  as  if  willing  them  to  dis- 
appear again.  But  they  didn’t. 
Slowly  his  eyes  rotated  upwards, 
encountering  a person  from  surely 
some  strange  country. 
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If  you  nake  My  Word  your  Ime  you  will 
iodoed  be  My  Disciplos.'  (jn.8:3i) 


Do  Not  Say 
“I  Am  Only  a Youth” 

By:  Rev.  J.  Gault,  SFM 


he  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me  saying, 

Before  I formed  you  in  the  womb  I knew  you,  And 
before  you  were  born  I consecrated  you;  I appointed 
you  a prophet  to  the  nations.  Then  I said.  Ah,  Lord 
God!  Behold  I do  not  know  how  to  speak,  for  I am  only 
a youth.  But  the  Lord  said  to  me. 

Do  not  say,  I am  only  a youth; 

For  to  all  to  whom  I send  you,  you  shall  go.  And 
whatever  I command  you,  you  shall  speak.  Be  not 
afraid  of  them. 

For  I am  with  you  to  deliver  you,  says  the  Lord.” 
(Jeremiah  1:4-8) 

It  is  wonderful  what  God  has  accomplished  through 
young  people  down  through  the  ages.  However,  a 
sense  of  inadequacy  is  quite  understandable  when 
one  is  faced  with  a great  task.  And  the  future  of  our 
world  does  present  the  young  people  of  today  with  a 
very  difficult  task. 

Claude  Curnot  sums  up  the  spiritual  needs  of 
modern  youth  in  these  words:  ". . . their  will  for  effec- 
tive action . . . they  want  to  mold  themselves  in  mold- 
ing the  world,  to  build  themselves  in  building  the 
earth.  Young  people  are  forward  looking,  they  live 
with  their  eyes  on  the  future ...” 

The  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  only  about  18  years  of 
age  when  he  heard  God’s  call  to  inspire,  guide  and 
encourage  the  Israelites  to  face  an  unpromising  fu- 
ture. Like  many  present  day  youth,  Jeremiah’s  soul 
was  in  great  pain,  cloaked  with  doom,  crying  out:  "I 
am  only  a youth.”  But  God  replied:  "Be  not  afraid  of 
them,  for  I am  with  you  to  deliver  you.” 

It  is  good  to  know  that  God  is  on  our  side.  The  entire 


revelation  through  Jesus  assures  us  of  this  truth. 
Also,  after  God  had  created  the  human  couple.  He 
looked  at  His  handiwork  and  exclaimed:  "It  is  very 
good.”  Certainly,  God  knows  the  value  of  affirmation, 
how  to  give  strength  to  the  human  personality. 

A prophet  is  one  who  possesses  a true  knowledge  of 
God.  He  is  one  who  strives  to  give  that  knowledge  to 
the  human  race.  It  is  strange  how  few  Christians 
believe  in  the  God  revealed  by  tbe  perfect  prophet, 
Jesus  the  Christ.  So  many  ignore  His  teaching  and 
cling  to  a childhood  concept  of  what  God  is  like.  This 
can  be  extremely  harmful  in  trying  to  lead  a Chris- 
tian life.  A distorted  notion  of  God  can  be  bad  for  your 
health.  A sick  God-image  gives  rise  to  a neurotic 
outlook  on  life. 

To  receive  this  true  knowledge  of  God  one  must 
accept  the  revelation  of  Jesus.  His  life.  His  teaching 
and  above  all  His  Passion,  Death  and  Resurrection 
make  known  to  us  that  the  source  of  life  is  like  a truly 
loving  Father.  The  Creator  wants  us  to  relate  to  Him 
in  this  way.  He  wants  us  to  place  all  our  hope  and 
trust  in  His  love  for  each  and  every  one. 

A young  person,  especially,  needs  to  experience  self 
as  wanted,  acceptable  and  of  value  in  order  to  have 
the  inner  strength  and  will  for  effective  action  in 
facing  the  future.  God  wants  each  one  to  experience 
this  affirmation  revealed  to  us  through  Jesus.  Loving 
affirmation  invites  one  to  respond.  May  the  young 
people  of  today  seek  this  true  knowledge  of  God.  Then 
they  too,  like  the  young  Jeremiah,  will  be  used  by  God 
as  modern  prophets  to  make  His  true  self  known  to 
the  world. 


Young  people  may  grow  tired 
and  weary, 
youths  may  stumble, 
but  those  who  hope  in 
Yahweh  renew  their 
strength, 

they  put  out  wings  like 
eagles. 

They  run  and  do  not  grow 
weary, 

walk  and  never  tire. 

Isaiah  40:30-31 

Do  not  let  people  disregard 
you  because  you  are  young, 
but  be  an  example  to  all  the 
believers  in  the  way  you 
speak  and  behave,  and  in 
your  love,  your  faith  and 
your  purity. 


For  you  alone  are  my  hope, 
Lord, 

Yahweh,  I have  trusted  you 
since  my  youth, 

I have  relied  on  you  since  I 
was  born, 

you  have  been  my  strength 
from  my  mother’s  womb, 
and  the  constant  theme  of  my 
praise. 

Psalm  71:5-6 


You  are  new  born,  and  like 
babies,  you  should  be 
hungry  for  nothing  but 
milk  — the  spiritual 
honesty  which  will  help 
you  grow  up  to  salvation. 

1 Peter  2:2 


FOCUS 
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,DREN 


AT  WORK 


WORKING  AGE 

The  International  Labour  Office  estimates  that  at  least  52  million  children 
are  ' economically  active'.  But  because  so  many  work  unofficially  or  illegally 
this  IS  likely  to  be  an  extreme  underestimate.  A more  accurate  picture  is 
given  by  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities'estimates  shown 
below. 


Composition  of  the  workforce  by  age  (%) 

Industrialised  countries 
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Developing  countries 
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SCHOOL  ENROLMENT 

In  the  developing  world  39  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  under 
1 5.  But  less  than  half  the  child- 
ren aged  7-12  attend  school. 
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In  the  industrialised  world  23  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  under 
1 5.  Almost  all  attend  school 
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primary  school 
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Source  World  Development  Report  1982 
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A Missionary 


By  Rev.  David  Warren,  S.F.M. 


The  Good  News  which  Jesus  proclaims  in  His 
words  and  His  works  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
When  we  hear  the  word  "kingdom”  we  tend  to  think 
of  a territory  ruled  by  a king.  But  on  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
"Kingdom  of  God”  has  a very  different  meaning:  it 
does  not  refer  to  a place  but  to  an  action.  And  that 
action  is  nothing  less  than  God’s  saving  action  in 
human  history.  It  is  an  action  inspired  by  God’s  love 
for  all  people  but  especially  for  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing in  any  way.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a revolution 
and  Jesus  describes  it  in  revolutionary  terms: 

"How  happy  are  you  who  are  poor;  yours  is  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Happy  you  who  are  hungry  now;  you  shall  be  satis- 
fied. Happy  you  who  weep;  you  shall  laugh. 

Happy  are  you  when  people  hate  you,  drive  you  out, 
abuse  you,  denounce  your  name  as  criminal,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Son  of  Man.  Rejoice  when  that  day  comes 
and  dance  for  joy,  for  then  your  reward  will  be  great  in 
heaven. 

This  was  the  way  their  ancestors  treated  the 
prophets. 

But  alas  for  you  who  are  rich;  you  are  having  your 
consolation  now. 

Alas  for  you  who  have  your  fill  now;  you  shall  go 
hungry.  Alas  for  you  who  laugh  now;  you  shall  mourn 
and  weep. 

Alas  for  you  when  the  world  speaks  well  of  you! 
This  was  the  way  their  ancestors  treated  the 
prophets.”  (Luke  6:20-26) 

The  Kingdom  subverts:  it  turns  society  upside- 
down!  Winners  become  losers  and  losers  become  win- 
ners. 

Jesus  proclaims  that  God’s  revolution  has  begun.  It 


has  begun  in  His  own  words  and  works.  It  has  begun 
in  the  new  Spirit  which  breathes  in  Jesus  and  which 
Jesus  promises  to  His  followers.  It  is  a Spirit  of  shar- 
ing to  replace  a spirit  of  greed,  a Spirit  of  service  to 
replace  a spirit  of  domination,  a Spirit  of  humility  to 
replace  a spirit  of  status-seeking. 

Jesus’  words  are  a proclamation.  They  are  also  a 
call  to  action;  Jesus  calls  us  to  join  the  revolution.  The 
call  is  an  urgent  call:  the  Kingdom  is  a matter  of  life 
and  death! 

In  a world  which  is  preoccupied  with  money,  power, 
personal  or  national  glory  and  selfish  pleasures,  life 
is  threatened  and  often  extinguished. 

Jesus  calls  us  to  transform  the  world.  He  chal- 
lenges us  to  build  economic,  political  and  social  struc- 
tures so  that  people  might  live  more  fully.  But  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  change  will  falter  unless  it 
is  supported  by  a spiritual  revolution:  we  will  not 
transform  the  world  unless  we  turn  aside  from  the 
false  gods  of  money,  power,  glory  and  selfish  pleasure 
to  serve  the  living  and  the  life-giving  God.  In  God  we 
discover  the  basis  for  our  own  dignity  and  the  dignity 
of  every  person. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  encounters  resistance.  Jesus, 
the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians  experienced  per- 
secution. The  New  Testament  describes  the  time  of 
the  Kingdom  as  a time  of  stress  and  tension. 

To  enter  the  Kingdom  will  cause  us  stress.  That 
stress  may  be  the  stress  of  a personal  conversion.  It 
may  be  the  stress  of  witnessing  to  the  Kingdom  in  a 
world  which  resists  the  Good  News. 

The  Kingdom  calls  us  to  an  on-going  personal  con- 
version and  to  an  ever-deepening  commitment  to 
others.  Are  we  willing  to  accept  the  cost  of  the  King- 
dom? • 
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A time  to  dance ...  A time  to  build . . . 


Fey 

Esperanza 
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Young  Adults 
Reflect  on 
Evangelization 


Arriving  in  the  barrio  of  La 
Victoria  on  the  south  side  of 
Chiclayo,  a city  on  Peru’s  northern 
coast,  it  would  be  easy  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  sheer  size  of  the 
missionary  task.  With  a popula- 
tion of  some  700,000  packed  into  a 
six-square  kilometre  area,  tens  of 
thousands  lack  even  the  most 
basic  of  services:  water,  electricity, 
sewage  and  garbage  collection. 
Dust  moves  in  swirling  clouds 
down  the  unpaved  streets  where 
playing  children  battle  for  space 
with  dilapidated  buses  and  taxis. 
Most  people  lack  adequate  em- 
ployment and  live  a day-to-day 
existence  fearing  that  sickness  or 
accident  may  destroy  the  precari- 
ous balance  that  permits  survival. 

It  is  quickly  apparent  that  the 
task  of  evangelization  — the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Good  News  of 
Christ  — is  an  immense  and  multi- 
faceted one  that  no  small  band  of 
foreign  missionaries  can  possibly 
carry  out  on  their  own.  Not  only 
does  the  sheer  size  of  the  work 
militate  against  such  an  approach, 
but  also  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  intricacies  of  culture,  his- 
tory and  society  which  allows  the 
incarnation  of  Christ’s  message  in 
a particular  context. 


By  Mark  Hathaway 


This  is  the  situation  that  I and 
seven  other  missionaries  (four 
Scarboro  missionaries  and  three 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Halifax)  find 
ourselves  in.  Thus,  our  main  ap- 
proach has  been  to  work  in  the 
formation  of  communities  of 
Christians  who  themselves  will  be 
the  principal  agents  of  evangeliza- 
tion in  their  own  neighbourhoods. 
We  hope  that  all  the  committed 
Christians  will  come  to  see  them- 
selves as  missionaries  within  their 
own  society. 

For  the  past  year-and-a-half  or 
so.  I’ve  had  the  privilege  to  work 
with  some  of  these  committed 
Christians,  including  the  group  of 
young  adults  "Fe  y Esperanza” 
(Faith  and  Hope).  The  group  is 
small  with  only  eight  members 
(including  myself),  but  has  a great 
dynamism  and  a deep  level  of  re- 
sponsibility to  its  Christian  voca- 
tion. 

More  than  one  year  ago  they 
began  to  work  in  one  of  the  poorest 
sections  of  their  neighbourhood, 
"El  Basque,”  an  area  with  about 
500  homes  settled  some  five  years 
ago.  Composed  largely  of  young 
families  with  small  children,  this 
area  still  lacks  basic  services  and 
has  had  problems  in  organizing  it- 


Mark  Hathaway  is  from  Calgary, 
Alberta.  Recently  he  renewed  his 
commitment  with  Scarboro  for 
three  years.  Mark  returned  two 
months  ago  to  continue  his  work  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru. 


self  to  struggle  for  its  most  basic  of 
rights  and  necessities. 

For  this  reason,  Irma  Porres 
(herself  a very  active  Catholic) 
suggested  to  "Fe  y Esperanza” 
that  they  might  be  able  to  help  out, 
hopefully  infusing  enthusiasm 
into  a situation  of  growing  despair. 
They,  in  turn,  saw  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  Christian 
commitment  to  others.  So  they 
have  spent  the  last  year  trying  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the 
people  of  El  Basque  and  helping 
out  in  various  things;  meeting 
with  the  area’s  "directiva”  (com- 
munity organization),  cleaning  up 
an  area  set  aside  as  a park,  helping 
organize  the  area’s  anniversary 
celebrations  and  presenting  an 
educational  skit  on  organization 
for  water  installation. 

What  is,  perhaps,  most  interest- 
ing is  their  new  understanding  of 
what  evangelization  is  and  how 
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they  are  active  agents  in  it.  The 
following  are  their  own  reflections 
on  this: 

'M.ahehEvangelization  is  speaking 
of  God  in  a language  that  people 
understand  and  through  things 
they  know.  Christ’s  use  of  parables 
is  a good  example  of  this.  We  must 
demonstrate  that  God  already 
manifests  himself  in  humanity. 
That  which  a person  thinks, 
searches  for,  and  lives  is  their  start- 
ing point  as  they  walk  towards 
God. 

We  must  accept  that  and  show 
people  that  their  ideas,  their  way 
of  seeing  things,  have  value. 
Evangelization  is  announcing  the 
Good  News,  predicating  the  faith  of 
Christ.  In  this  process,  both  per- 


sonal contact  and  patience  are  fun- 
damental. 

Almanzor:  Evangelization  in- 
volves walking  with  our  brothers 
and  sisters  toward  the  knowledge 
of  God,  ourselves  becoming  more 
like  Christ.  It  means  announcing 
the  Good  News  from  our  own  ex- 
perience of  faith  in  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  announcing  freedom  to  the 
oppressed  and  constructing  the 
reign  of  God  with  the  poor  and 
from  the  perspective  of  the  poor  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  project  of 
the  Father  is  universal. 

So,  I’d  see  the  main  objectives  of 
evangelization  to  be  coming  closer 
to  the  God  of  the  poor  and  animat- 
ing the  hopes  of  the  poor;  growing 
in  faith  and  becoming  a new  per- 


son, educating  oneself  fully 
through  participation  and  com- 
munion, and  creating  living 
churches  with  a new  youth  who  are 
conscious  of  their  following  of  the 
Lord. 

Liz:  Evangelization  is  to  love 
one’s  brothers  and  sisters  with  the 
same  love  and  attitudes  that  Jesus 
gave  us  — a love  which  changes  us 
and  gives  us  new  life.  This  is  essen- 
tial, for  the  construction  of  the 
Kingdom  can  only  come  from  a liv- 
ing church.  We  must  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  sharing  and 
giving  support  to  them  in  a 
dynamic  process. 

In  evangelization  we  make  — 
through  witness  and  action  — the 
salvific  announcement  of  Jesus 
with  the  goal  of  realizing  the  inte- 
gral liberation  of  all  humanity.  To 
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do  this,  we  must  both  announce 
and  denounce.  We  must  truly  share 
ourselves  in  a community  (which 
itself  acts  as  a seed)  that  will 
greatly  help  in  the  service  of  a 
people’s  liberation.  Hence,  this 
same  people  will  become  conscious 
of  their  mission  and  give  support  to 
new  projects  of  evangelization. 

We  must  reveal  to  all  that  the  sal- 
vation and  liberation  of  the  entire 
world  is  already  present  and  create 
a deep  belief  in  this  proclamation. 

Fundamentally,  the  process  of 
evangelization  seeks  to  build  God’s 
Kingdom,  to  obtain  the  integral 
liberation  of  all  humanity  — a hu- 
manity where  we  will  be  truly  sis- 
ters and  brothers  present  in  Christ. 
Already  signs  are  given  of  the  seed 
of  the  Kingdom  present  among  us 
and  these  seeds  will  continue  to 
grow.  The  process  of  liberation  will 
have  no  end  and  will  destroy  all 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  one 
person  by  another.  This  building  of 
the  Kingdom  is  a free  gift  from 
God. 

Edgar:  Evangelization  means 
communicating  by  works  and  ac- 
tion the  word  of  God  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  fully  received  it.  That 
involves  giving  all  one  knows  or 
has  to  those  who  need  it  and  having 
faith,  love  and  understanding  with 
your  neighbour  and  with  God.  The 
objective  of  evangelization  is  to 
form  people’s  consciousness  and 
raise  their  awareness  of  their  situa- 
tion. It  is  to  spread  the  teachings 
which  Jesus  gave  his  disciples  and, 
most  importantly,  it  is  to  build  the 
Reign  of  God.  That’s  difficult. 

Marielena:  To  evangelize,  we 
must  share  in  the  daily  problems  of 
others  and  in  their  constant  strug- 
gle for  socio-economic  liberation.  It 
means  putting  into  practice  that 
which  Christ  gave  us  — that  is,  the 
concrete  example  of  his  life  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  others. 

Alicia:  In  evangelizing,  we  an- 
nounce to  the  people  that  Christ 
exists.  We  must  help  to  nourish 


their  faith  and  help  them  follow  the 
way  of  good.  We  ourselves,  there- 
fore, must  help  our  neighbours 
with  their  problems  and  work  to 
organize  a Christian  society. 

Gloria:  To  evangelize  is  to  give 
knowledge  of  God’s  word  to  those 
who  need  spiritual  nourishment 
and  to  create  for  them  an  under- 
standing of  God’s  love.  This  word  is 
the  predication  which  Christ  gave 
us  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the  poor 
and  it  has  a saving  and  liberating 
character.  Indeed  any  action  which 
enables  people  to  understand  life  in 
community,  to  build  fraternity,  or 
share,  is  evangelization.  So,  we 
must  try  to  create  goodwill,  faith, 
commitment  and  love  for  each 
other  so  as  to  reach  the  poor  and 
arrive  at  the  Reign  of  God. 

...  As  can  be  seen,  these  reflec- 
tions demonstrate  a real  depth  and 
clarity  of  vision.  Following  on  this, 
the  group  went  on  to  analyze  the 
problems  of  El  Basque.  Besides  the 
very  practical  ones  mentioned  ear- 
lier, it  was  seen  that  a "triangle  of 
enslavement”  exists  on  a social- 
spiritual  plane  — a triangle  of  self- 
ishness, lack  of  communication, 
and  despair  which  will  have  to  be 
broken  if  the  evangelization  proc- 
ess is  to  be  successful.  It’s  a tall 
order,  but  the  group  is  hopeful 
nonetheless. 

Recently,  they  completed  a cen- 
sus of  the  area  to  determine  what 
people  see  as  their  most  urgent 
needs  and  also  to  build  more 
personal  contact.  Based  on  this 
survey,  they  have  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  working  with  groups 
formed  to  organize  water  installa- 
tion. Within  this  process  they  will 
work  to  weaken  and  destroy  the 
"triangle  of  enslavement.” 

I continue  to  learn  from  Fe  y Es- 
peranza  and  other  groups  I work 
with  what  it  means  to  live  a Chris- 
tian life.  They  are  constantly  cal- 
ling me  to  deeper  conversion  in  my 
own  life.  As  is  usually  the  case,  we 
are  evangelized  in  the  process  of 
evangelizing  together.  • 


Over  the  years  many  friends 
of  Scarboro  have  generously 
helped  Scarboro  missionaries 
in  their  apostolate  by 
remembering  us  in  their 
wills. 

If  you  would  like  more  * 

information  on  wills, p/ease 
write  to: 

Rev.  Pierre  Richard,  S.F.M., 

% Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM 1M4 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ont. 
M1M1M4 
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Young  people,  teenagers  and 
young  adults,  find  themselves 
consciously  living  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  impending  nuclear 
holocaust.  There  is  a numbing  and 
paralysing  effect  which  pro- 
foundly adds  to  their  already  un- 
spoken fears  of  the  future,  espe- 
cially concerning  their  major  deci- 
sions of  life,  relationships,  educa- 
tion, work,  vocation  and  family. 
Responsibility  rushes  towards 
them  and  almost  engulfs  them  as 
they  long  to  be  free  to  be  and  be- 
come themselves,  and  not  simply 
extensions  of  their  mothers  and 
fathers  or  compared  to  other 
members  of  their  families. 

Television,  music  and  video 
games  fill  up  the  vacuum  of  life  for 
a teenager  where  the  big  game  is 
party.  Escapes  to  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  and  sexual  promiscuity  en- 
able them  to  cover  their  fears  of 
real  relationships  and  give  them  a 
sense  of  false  courage,  to  he  able  to 
relate  and  to  belong. 

Part-time  work  enhances  inde- 
pendence and  gives  the  young  the 
opportunity  to  buy  the  clothes 
they  see  advertised  and  sometimes 
the  wheels  to  get  where  they’re 
going  — fast.  Some  strong  ques- 
tions need  to  be  asked  concerning 
minimal  wage  and  the  using  of  all 
their  leisure  time  by  working  too 
early,  too  seriously. 

Puberty  explodes  into  the  young 
person’s  life  and  they  are  absorbed 
by  their  sizes  and  shapes  and  their 
appearance  or  lack  of  it.  Their 
imagination  is  hyped  by  every 
form  of  advertising,  whether  on 
billboards,  on  news-stands,  in 
fashion,  through  television  pro- 
gramming, ads  for  movies  and 
through  the  pornographic  exploi- 
tation of  both  sexes.  They  feel  con- 
stantly overwhelmed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  this  sensuous  atmosphere. 

They  dream  of  becoming  some- 
one great,  secretly,  but  wonder  — 
will  there  be  a future?  Will  they 
ever  be  able  to  have  children?  Will 


their  children  be  able  to  grow  up? 

There  is  a real  vulnerability  to 
an  older  person  who  takes  a per- 
sonal interest  in  them.  If  the  adult 
seems  to  believe,  trust  and  even 
love  them  without  saying  so 
explicitly,  there  is  an  enormous 
readiness  to  flower  because  of  that 
person.  If  the  adult  is  too  distant, 
too  professional  and  not  feeling 
with  the  heart,  the  youth  may  be 
missed.  Youth  are  always  watch- 
ing adults  around  them,  picking 
up  hints  of  what  to  think,  what  to 
say,  what  to  believe. 

Rebellion  is  happening  and  par- 
ents often  receive  the  brunt  of  it 

''Escapes  to  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  and  sexual 
promiscuity  enable  young 
people  to  cover  their  fears 
of  real  relationships  and 
give  them  a false  sense  of 
courage” 


Father  Tom  McKillop,  founder  of 
Toronto’s  Youth  Corps. 


along  with  other  members  of  the 
family.  There  is  eruptive  anger, 
hypersensitivity,  a wanting  to 
break  out,  to  experience  and  to 
learn  by  doing.  The  value  of  paren- 
tal discipline  is  usually  appre- 
ciated later  hut  fought  now. 

Friendship  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant value  for  the  young  person.  A 
friend  is  a rare  and  precious  gift 
and  if  authentic,  a friend  is  a twin, 
one  with  whom  you  share  a com- 
mon vision  and  direction.  But 
teenagers  tend  to  give  the  name 
'friend’  to  a group  or  to  a whole 
series  of  individuals  who  are  at  all 
different  degrees  of  relationship 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
extremely  disappointed  and  yet 
they  want  love  so  hadly,  they’ll  do 
anything  for  it,  especially  street 
kids. 

Experience  is  the  great  need 
among  the  young.  Their  work  at 
school  often  instructs  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  audio- 
visual but  the  real  experience  is 
missed.  When  they  taste  life 
through  a survival  experience, 
volunteering  with  the  mentally 
handicapped,  directly  walking 
into  a ghetto  or  meeting  with  a 
real  person  who  helps  the  poor  and 
unfortunate,  then  there  is  a deep 
enthusiasm  for  more.  The  problem 
is  to  break  through  the  resistance 
of  fear  based  on  ignorance.  That  is 
why  there  is  the  enormous  need  of 
adults  who  will  invite,  encourage 
and  lead  young  people  to  and 
through  actual  experiences  — yet 
they  must  follow  up  on  it.  One-shot 
deals  are  not  enough. 

Any  experience  which  is  not  re- 
flected upon  is  a lost  experience. 
Since  youth  tends  to  live  in  the 
"now”,  their  major  weakness  is  a 
lack  of  reflection.  There  is  a terror, 
a running  away  from  solitude  and 
silence,  a clinging  to  sights,  sound 
and  a friend.  There  tends  to  be  a 
series  of  experiences,  judged  only 
by  feeling  and  excitements  and  not 
internalized. 


Youth  in  Canada  and 
the  Church  of  Today 


By  Fr.  Tom  McKillop 

Founder  of  Toronto’s  Youth  Corps 


There  is  a gap  between  having 
learned  something  and  the  ability 
to  creatively  plan  or  present  it  for 
someone  else.  The  tendency  is  to 
have  the  young  in  a dependent 
state  so  that  when  they  now  have 
to  imagine,  plan  and  follow 
through,  there  is  an  awkwardness, 
a need  to  be  pinned  down  and  chal- 
lenged. Implementation  takes 
practice,  and  trying  over  and  over 
again,  and  frequently  there  is  a 
turning  away  from  this  task. 
When  they  do  present  something 
beautiful,  they  need  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  value  and  the  young  per- 
son should  be  praised  sincerely. 

Fear  grips  the  young  and  pre- 
vents them  from  speaking  out  pub- 
licly, inhibiting  interchange  with 
adults  and  structured  small  group 
communication.  Public  ridicule  or 
even  the  potential  of  laughter  or 


rejection  at  their  spoken  com- 
ments speeds  them  back  into  si- 
lence. 

Affirmation  plays  a great  part 
in  giving  them  confidence.  If  it  is 
sincere,  it  is  like  sunlight  and 
nourishment,  enabling  them  to 
continue  to  risk  and  grow.  But 
they  will  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
sincere. 

There  is  a deep  desire  for  things 
and  people  to  touch  them  inside. 
Whenever  those  who  are  com- 
municating genuinely  attempt  to 
enter  into  their  concerns  and  ques- 
tions, there  is  a beginning  re- 
sponse. Everything  should  be  per- 
sonal, the  saying  of  their  names 
correctly  and  warmly,  the  listen- 
ing to  them  in  their  world,  the 
wanting  to  support  them  in  their 
ideas,  the  loving  correction  but 
only  after  sincere  praise.  Youth 


have  to  be  believed  in,  especially 
when  they  share  a portion  of  their 
own  life  stories. 

There  usually  comes  a time 
when  the  spiritual  starts  to  be- 
come important  and  the  search  is 
for  one’s  meaning.  The  emphasis  is 
not  on  structure,  laws  of  bureau- 
cracy, but  one-liners  from  posters, 
music,  wise  people,  authors,  some- 
times poetry,  a line  of  scripture. 

The  Church  needs  to  realize  the 
incredible  pressures  on  the  young 
from  their  families,  the  schools, 
their  peers,  the  media  and  the  en- 
trancing questions  of  the  future  — 
who  will  I become?  What  will  I do? 
Some  young  people  feel  out  of 
place  in  church  because  they  feel 
looked  down  on  because  of  their 
clothes  and  style. 

There  needs  to  be  authentic  rec- 
ognition of  one’s  own  past  by 


jl 
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"Friendship  is  the  most  significant  value  for  the  young  person.” 


"Young  people  dream  of  becoming  someone  great,  secretly, 
but  wonder  — will  there  be  a future"?” 


adults  in  order  to  understand  the 
sexual  struggles  of  the  young. 
Adults,  then,  cannot  treat  these 
struggles  and  the  young  people  so 
oddly  and  differently  for  no  reason 
at  all.  Real  listening  and  affirma- 
tion must  be  an  essential  part  of 
any  relationship  with  youth.  They 
hunger  to  be  challenged,  and  to  be 
helped  to  meet  it.  They  feel  so 
often  underchallenged.  Some 
older  persons  mean  everything  to 
them,  especially  if  there  is  a real 
personal  interest. 

Youth  groups  need  to  be  formed 
to  give  them  a sense  of  belonging, 
to  gain  friends,  to  develop  trust 
and  the  ability  to  communicate 


and  to  gain  the  confidence  to  act. 
The  Gospel  must  be  integrated 
with  these  elements  and  one  needs 
to  show  that  Jesus  did  the  same 
thing  with  his  disciples. 

Leadership  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized and  team  work  encour- 
aged and  experienced.  There  must 
be  projects  which  inspire  youth  to 
become  committed  to  persons  who 
are  in  real  need.  From  this,  in 
time,  a movement  to  social  issues 
can  take  place. 

Experiences,  reflection,  plan- 
ning and  follow-through  should  be 
emphasized.  Loneliness,  fear  and 
guilt  must  be  recognized  as  real 
internal  enemies  in  the  young. 


preventing  them  from  responding. 

What  is  deeply  needed  in  the 
Church  are  believing  and  compe- 
tent adult  leaders  who  are  trained 
and  formed  to  work  with  the  young 
along  with  the  support  of  parents. 
The  adults  also  at  times  need  to  be 
able  to  open  up  to  the  young  per- 
sons. 

''A  friend  is  a rare  and  pre- 
cious gift  and  if  authentic, 
a friend  is  a twin,  one  with 
whom  you  share  a com- 
mon vision  and  direc- 
tion” 

Creativity  must  be  underlined 
over  and  against  survival.  Imagi- 
nations must  dream  rather  than 
remain  dormant.  Decision  and 
commitment  must  be  called  forth 
gradually.  Prayer  must  be  intro- 
duced and  Jesus  presented  as  the 
only  Absolute. 

Where  to  begin?  The  one  signifi- 
cant moment  to  engage  the  adults 
and  youth  in  the  parish  is  in  the 
preparation  for  the  sacrament  of 
Confirmation.  However,  there  is 
the  temptation  to  leave  the  prepa- 
ration mainly  to  the  Catholic 
schools.  This  means  only  limited 
contacts  by  the  parish  priest  and 
the  parish  community.  Once  Con- 
firmation is  celebrated,  there 
tends  to  be  no  follow-up,  no  con- 
tinuity because  there  is  no  initial 
bonding  between  the  youth  and 
the  parish  community  centred  in 
the  Eucharist. 

If  there  is  a real  initial  bonding 
with  the  parish  community  and 
the  Eucharist  through  key  mem- 
bers prior  to  Confirmation,  then 
the  possibilities  are  real  for  youth 
groups,  with  adult  support, 
through  the  high  school  years. 
This  should  be  the  apprenticeship 
of  the  young  for  adulthood  through 
action,  reflection  and  friendship 
experiences  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel, leading  to  a personal  com- 
mitment to  Jesus.  • 
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By  Charles  Gervais,  SFM 

About  three  years  ago  I was  visiting  some  of  the  far 
out  barrios  to  the  south  of  Halapitan,  the  Centre. 
I was  staying  overnight  with  a family  in  the  harrio  of 
San  Jose.  When  I got  to  the  house  at  about  5 p.m.  the 
mother  was  busy  preparing  supper.  She  was  trying  to 
feed  her  hungry  little  ones  ahead  of  time  but  she  was 
having  a lot  of  trouble  with  her  7 year  old  hoy.  He  was 
pinching  the  younger  ones  and  making  them  cry  and 
taking  their  home-made  toys  away  from  them.  He 
was  just  being  plain  naughty.  He  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing for  attention  and  the  mother  did  not  have  the  time 
to  give  it  to  him. 

The  father  arrived  in  from  the  fields  at  about  6 p.m. 
He  had  been  ploughing  with  his  carabao  (water  buf- 
falo) all  day.  He  was  dirty,  tired  and  hungry.  As  he 
was  washing  himself,  his  wife  told  him  about  the 
behavior  of  the  7 year  old.  Without  saying  a word  he 
picked  up  the  child,  lay  back  on  some  bags  of  rice  in 
the  corner  of  the  room  and  held  him.  It  was  almost  8 
o’clock  before  the  hoy  fell  asleep.  He  then  quietly  put 
the  child  to  bed.  We  had  all  finished  eating  when  he 
sat  down  to  eat  his  supper.  I looked  with  admiration 
upon  the  tired,  weather-beaten  face  of  the  father  in 
the  gentle  flickering  lamplight  as  he  slowly  ate  his 
meal.  'Tn  the  end,  you  will  be  judged  on  love.”  • 
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Havana’s  Archbishop,  Jaime  Ortega  Alimino, 
reflects  on  the  religious  education  of  children. 
TVanslated  by  Jim  Hodgson 


The  religious  education  of  children  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  concerns  of  Christian  par- 
ents. It  is  logical  that  they  would  want  their  children 
to  live  an  authentic  faith  in  their  first  years,  a faith 
which  transforms  their  lives  and  is  capable  of  giving 
them  new  motivations  concerning  their  personal  ef- 
forts, family  relationships  and  their  engagement 
with  society. 

Occasionally  added  to  these  normal  concerns  of 
parents  for  their  children’s  belief  and  faith  is  another 
concern,  this  one  provoked  by  comments  and  rumours 
about  the  possible  implications  that  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  could  have  on  the  future  of  the 
child.  For  example,  some  Christian  parents  worry 
when  it  is  said  that  their  children  cannot  get  a bur- 
sary for  their  studies  because  they  are  Catholic  and 
attend  catechism  classes.  These  comments  may  come 


from  members  of  the  Christian  community  itself  or 
from  other  persons  who  are  strangers  to  the  commu- 
nity and  who,  to  sustain  their  arguments,  don’t  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  names  of  important  officials. 

In  any  case,  this  unfavourable  climate  surrounding 
the  catechesis  of  children  gets  worse  when  a teacher, 
speaking  in  a class  on  the  participation  of  children  in 
catechesis,  declares  this  incompatible  with  being 
revolutionary,  of  being  a "Pioneer”  (the  name  given  to 
Cuban  children  who  give  the  revolution  support 
proportional  to  their  age).  In  certain  cases,  they  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  child  who  goes  to  Church  will  be 
stripped  of  the  attributes  of  a Pioneer  (in  particular 
the  distinctive  red  or  blue  scarD . . . 

Faced  with  such  a problem,  we  must  first  reject 
false  solutions.  We  must  not  add  faith  to  the  sombre 
prognosis  concerning  the  future  of  children  nor  act 
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From  tk  Editor^  Desk: 


The  Quebec  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a fran- 
cophone community  with  a constitution  and  ob- 
jective similar  to  that  of  Scarhoro.  As  we  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  city  where  our  headquarters  is 
located,  Scarborough,  so  are  they  referred  to  as  the 
group  from  Pont-Viau,  Quebec,  the  site  of  their  cen- 
tral administration. 

A recent  edition  of  their  monthly  publication  Mis- 
sions Etrangeres  was  devoted  to  Cuba  and  the  work  of 
their  priests  there  over  the  last  40  years.  Because  of 
that  first-hand  experience  they  are  in  a unique  posi- 
tion of  offering  the  Canadian  Church  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Cuba.  There  are  still  10 
Quebec  priests  working  there  today. 

In  this  issue  we  present  to  you  some  of  the  articles 
from  that  edition  with  the  hope  of  deepening  an 
awareness  of  the  present  situation.  To  understand  the 
present  is  to  know  and  appreciate  their  history.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  recently  addressed  the  Bishops  of  Cuba; 
"The  Cuban  people  have  lived  through  immense 
difficulties  to  gain,  conserve  and  reinforce  their 
independence  and  cultural  identity  which  have 
so  often  been  threatened.  One  cannot  forget  that 
the  Catholic  faith  has  been  a positive  element  in 
the  cultural  identity  and  independence  of  the 
Cuban  nation.” 

In  the  West  and  in  the  Americas  in  particular,  Cuba 
is  not  a country  like  any  other.  It  is  the  only  country  in 
the  Americas  governed  by  a regime  which  is  not  only 
socialist  but  communist.  In  the  editorial  in  Missions 
Etrangeres  it  was  pointed  out  that,  "in  speaking 
about  it  you  are  almost  certain  to  displease  everyone 


against  their  interests  by  withdrawing  them  from 
catechesis.  It  would  be  no  less  regrettable,  in  the 
course  of  these  rumours,  to  keep  the  child  in 
catechesis  but  also  at  a distance  from  society.  This 
would  be  a sectarian  attitude,  foreign  to  the  true 
Catholic  spirit  and  harmful  to  the  child. 

The  only  true  solution  in  such  a case  consists  in 
adopting  a calm  attitude  to  these  rumours,  to  seek  out 
their  origins  — almost  always  dubious  — and  to 
make  contact  with  responsible  people,  such  as 
teachers  and  leaders  who  can  clarify  the  situation 
and  make  some  decisions.  According  to  our  experi- 
ence, certain  unfortunate  acts,  such  as  this  or  that 
phrase  pronounced  in  class  by  a teacher  or  even  arbi- 
trary decision,  are  always  from  a personal  initiative; 
they  never  correspond  to  the  general  policy  on  the 
subject. 


(even  if  not  for  the  same  reasons)  and  to  be  misun- 
derstood”. 

Yes  I know  that  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Cuba  is  to 
deal  with  an  emotional  issue.  I only  hope  that  we  will 
see  a Church  that  is  struggling  to  be  faithful  to  the 
gospel,  and  a Church  that  needs  our  solidarity  as  it 
continues  to  talk  of  evangelization. 

The  year  1992  will  mark  the  500th  anniversary  of 
evangelization  in  this  hemisphere  which  began 
shortly  after  October  28,  1492  when  Columbus 
claimed  Cuba  for  Spain.  The  task  continues;  the  need 
for  solidarity  among  Churches  is  still  present. 

Alluding  to  the  upcoming  celebration.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  reminds  us  all  of  what  faithfulness  consists. 

"In  view  of  the  approaching  half-millenium  of 
evangelization,  the  Church  in  Latin  America  finds 
herself  faced  with  that  most  important  task,  which 
sinks  its  roots  in  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Church  must  be  completely  faithful  to  her  Lord, 
by  putting  that  option  (preferential  option  for  the 
poor)  into  practice  and  offering  her  generous  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  "social  liberation”  of  the 
dispossessed  multitudes  in  order  to  attain  a justice  for 
all  that  will  correspond  to  their  dignity  as  men  and 
children  of  God”. 


(Dominican  Republic,  October  1984) 


The  relationship  between  the  Cuban  state  and  re- 
ligion, the  Church  and  believers  appears  clearly  in 
the  policy  program  approved  by  the  First  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Cuba.  Number  54  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  guarantees  freedom  of 
worship,  and  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Cuba  "recommends  the  responsible  organs  of 
the  state  complete  the  system  of  juridical  norms 
guaranteeing  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  to  free- 
dom of  conscience”  (resolution  on  policy  concerning 
religion,  the  Church  and  believers). 

So  we  ask  Christian  parents  always  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  consciences  in  supporting  those  pro- 
visions which  guarantee  their  rights  as  believers  and 
which  contain  the  official  policy  of  the  Cuban  state 
towards  religion. . . . 

t Jaime,  Bishop 
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A Courageous  Christianity 

By  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Missions  Etrangeres. 

TVanslated  by  Tim  Ryan  S.EM. 


The  religious  policy  of  the 
Communist  party  and  popular 
movements  of  Cuba  includes  a 
militant  atheism  — in  the  name  of 
"the  scientific  concept  of  nature 
and  society.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Cuban  constitution  recognizes 
freedom  of  worship. 

The  cases  which  follow  show 
what  this  seeming  contradiction 
can  mean  concretely  in  the  lives  of 
ordinary  Christians.  These  exam- 
ples also  show  that  this  apparent 
contradiction  cannot  be  resolved 
except  by  believers  affirming  their 


faith  and  by  courageous  dialogue 
with  those  who  attempt  to  apply 
discriminatory  measures  against 
them.  This  at  least  is  the  approach 
suggested  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Havana  in  a recent  statement. 

( Scarboro  editor’s  note: 

See  Archbishop’s  statement  in  the 
Global  Parish  section  of  this  issue 
of  Scarboro  Missions.) 


HERIBERTO 


Ever  since  I have  been  a medical 


doctor,  I have  felt  that  my  work  is  a 
very  useful  way  of  serving  society. 
On  a professional  level,  this  is 
clear.  Nevertheless  I have  found 
that  very  often  people  need  to  be 
listened  to  and  understood  more 
than  they  need  medicine. 

The  other  day  someone  asked 
me  if  it  is  easy  to  be  a Christian 
and  a professional  health-care 
worker  at  the  same  time.  For  my 
part,  I try  not  to  pose  the  question 
in  terms  of  being  easy.  I rather  ask 
myself  whether  being  a Christian 
helps  me  to  be  a better  doctor. 


Some  56  per  cent  of  Cubans  were  horn  or  started  their 
primary  studies  since  the  triumph  of  the  revolution 
(1959).  Among  them  a large  minority  attach  much 
importance  to  the  Christian  faith. 


1 A 

C 
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When  the  question  is  put  in  this 
way,  I have  no  hesitation  in  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative.  My  faith  is 
a real  motivation  in  receiving  the 
people  who  come  to  see  me  with 
kindness  and  patience. 

In  my  office,  I never  speak  about 
my  Christian  faith.  But  people 
know,  because  in  a small  town 
such  as  the  one  where  I live 
everyone  knows  one  another. 
Happily  my  wife  Violeta  shares 
my  convictions.  It  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult for  our  children  who  are  in 
pre-university  courses  than  for  us. 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  them  in  this  regard. 
They  remain  strong  in  their  faith. 

The  other  day,  the  director  of  the 
hospital  told  me  that  being  a 
Christian  was  negatively  affect- 
ing my  advancement  and  that  I 
would  have  been  able  to  take  part 
in  an  international  conference  if  I 


had  not  suffered  from  this  hand- 
icap. I answered  that,  from  my 
point  of  view,  I did  not  see  how  my 
Christian  faith  could  be  a hand- 
icap to  my  work  as  a doctor  or  to 
my  possible  participation  in  an  in- 
ternational conference.  I believe  it 
is  he  who  currently  has  a con- 
science problem,  not  me.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  more  difficult  for 
him  to  impose  this  type  of  dis- 
crimination on  me  than  for  me  to 
bear  it. 


EMILIO 

"Alright,”  I said  to  myself,  "if 
that’s  the  way  it  is.  I’m  going  to  see 
the  teacher.”  Belkis,  my  eight- 
year-old  daughter,  had  been  told 
by  her  teacher  that  she  shouldn’t 
be  going  to  church  or  Catechism 
classes.  Since  I believe  it  is  good 


for  me  and  for  her  to  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  because  the  teacher  has 
no  right  to  interfere  in  this  matter, 
I decided  to  go  and  see  her. 

Clearly,  I was  tempted  to  do 
nothing.  It  would  have  been  easier 
for  me.  But  I would  have  missed  an 
opportunity  to  affirm  my  convic- 
tions and  demand  my  rights. 
Moreover,  it  seemed  that  I would 
have  been  showing  cowardice  to 
my  daughter  and  I would  have 
been  a little  ashamed  to  face  her. 
In  our  situation  many  Christians 
don’t  dare  to  show  themselves 
openly. 

For  the  teacher,  all  those  who  go 
to  church  are  counter- 
revolutionaries. It  was  a good  op- 
portunity to  face  this  head-on  with 
her,  because  I certainly  do  not  con- 
sider myself  to  be  in  any  way  a 
counter-revolutionary. 

I went  to  her  office  and  told  her 
that  I had  come  to  speak  to  her 
about  her  threats  to  my  daughter. 
She  answered  that  we  would  never 
be  able  to  understand  one  another. 
Nevertheless  I calmly  explained  to 
her  that  the  resolutions  of  the  first 
and  second  Congresses  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Cuba  recog- 
nize freedom  of  religion  and  that 
Fidel  Castro’s  statements  do  the 
same.  I quoted  from  memory  some 
of  the  texts  I knew.  She  then  con- 
fessed that  she  does  not  under- 
stand much  about  religion. 

"It’s  precisely  for  that  reason 
that  I came  to  speak  with  you,”  I 
said.  "I  give  great  importance  to 
Christ  and  to  my  faith  in  Him.  I 
have  the  right  to  bring  up  my  chil- 
dren in  my  faith  and  this  in  no  way 
prevents  me  from  actively  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  the  revo- 
lution.” 

"This  is  going  to  create  conflicts 
for  your  daughter.” 

"It’s  rather  you  who  are  provok- 
ing the  conflict  because  you  are 


In  Cuba  today,  80  per  cent  of  young  couples  separate  before 
completing  three  years  of  marriage.  In  such  context,  the  values 
of  Christian  family  life  can  serve  the  whole  of  society. 
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attacking  the  authority  that  I 
have  over  her.” 

All  this  happened  two  months 
ago.  Since  then,  Belkis  has  never 
been  bothered  in  class.  As  for  me, 
whenever  I meet  the  teacher  she 
seems  to  respect  me. 


MANUELA 

I was  expelled  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Matanzas  at  the  beginning 
of  1980.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
exodus  from  the  port  of  Mariel.  I 
had  publicly  protested  the  insults 
suffered  by  some  friends  of  mine, 
university  students  like  myself. 
They  had  even  been  denied  access 
to  classes  because  their  parents 
had  left  from  Mariel  for  the  United 
States. 

After  my  expulsion  from  uni- 
versity I thought  of  leaving  the 
country  myself.  I must  confess 
that  I didn’t  succeed.  I went 
through  some  difficult  times. 

Then  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I should  make  my  life  here.  It 
is  my  country  after  all.  That  was 
three  years  ago.  I have  worked  in 
four  different  places.  Each  time, 
after  a certain  period  the  situation 
became  difficult  because  of  my 
convictions,  my  demands,  or  the 
demands  that  were  placed  on  me. 
For  almost  a year  now  I have  been 
working  in  the  textile  industry. 
Physically,  it  is  hard  work  but  at 
least  there  is  no  psychological  ten- 
sion. 

My  friends  ask  me  if  I do  not 
consider  myself  a social  pariah  in 
this  work  where  I apparently  will 
not  advance  or  find  any  great  cul- 
tural satisfaction.  I should  point 
out  that  the  people  I work  with 
have  an  average  of  only  six  years 
of  schooling.  Nevertheless  so  far 
I’m  happy  in  these  surroundings. 

That  which  I have  to  say  to  soci- 
ety I would  like  to  say  with  dignity. 
A professional  is  not  necessarily 
more  fulfilled  than  a worker.  I 
want  to  cultivate  my  dream  of  the 
new  man  and  woman  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  common  good,  like 
Christ  wishes  it.  I refuse  to  con- 
sider the  United  States  as  the 
promised  land.  I wish  to  live  in  my 
own  country,  without  renouncing 
my  faith. 


ELSA 

I work  as  an  employee  in  a gov- 
ernment office.  I am  also  some- 
what involved  in  the  pastoral 
work  of  my  Christian  Community, 
especially  in  catechetics  for  chil- 
dren. 

One  day  the  head  of  our  depart- 
ment told  me  that  I was  dis- 
charged, that  there  was  no  longer 
work  for  me  in  the  office.  He  re- 
sponded only  very  vaguely  to  my 
questions  about  the  motive  for  my 
dismissal.  He  left  me  to  under- 
stand, without  clearly  saying  so, 
that  it  was  because  of  my  religious 
commitments. 

When  I consulted  him,  a lawyer 
assured  me  that  my  dismissal  was 
illegal  for  in  Cuba  workers  cannot 
be  fired  simply  because  of  their  re- 
ligious convictions.  The  lawyer  is 
not  a believer  but  is  a friend  and 
agreed  to  help  me. 

At  his  suggestion,  for  two 
months  I went  to  the  office  every 
day,  spent  the  working  hours  there 
and  signed  in  and  out  in  the  em- 
ployee register  every  morning  and 
evening.  I was  given  no  work  but  I 
also  was  not  thrown  out  because 
they  knew  it  was  illegal.  They 
were  hoping  that  I would  get  tired 
and  leave  of  my  own  accord. 

After  two  months  it  was  my  em- 
ployers rather  than  I who  got  tired 
of  seeing  me  sitting  there  every 
day  with  nothing  to  do.  They 
transferred  me  to  another  de- 
partment but  the  same  thing  con- 
tinued. I came  in  every  day  and 
signed  in  but  there  was  no  work  for 
me.  The  inactivity  was  killing  me 
but  I wouldn’t  give  in. 

After  three  months,  1 won  my 
case.  Without  fanfare  I was  re- 
turned to  the  first  department 
where  I was  and  I am  at  work  like 
before. 

Why,  in  spite  of  all  it  cost  me,  did 
I hold  on?  Because  many  people 
gave  me  moral  support  and  be- 
cause I was  convinced  I was  right. 
Being  a believer  is  not  a crime  and 
no  one  should  be  punished  or  dis- 


criminated against  because  of  it. 
My  story  also  shows  that  there  is 
justice  and  law  in  Cuba. 


JOSE 

In  Cuba,  everyone  is  an  em- 
ployee. A medical  doctor  earns  480 
pesos  (US  $576)  a month  while  I 
earn  only  150  (US  $180)  but  we 
have  the  same  status.  We  are  both 
employees  of  the  State. 

I am  a welder  at  the  sugar  refin- 
ery. I’m  not  sure  whether  unhap- 
pily or  happily  for  me,  but  every- 
body knows  I am  a Christian.  I 
cannot  hide  my  faith  but  I also 
don’t  make  an  exhibition  of  it. 

Clearly,  being  a believer  places 
limits  on  me  in  the  view  of  my 
superiors.  Nevertheless  I don’t 
suffer  too  much  because  people 
appreciate  me  as  I am.  It  would  be 
very  surprising  if  I were  ever  cho- 
sen "exemplary  worker”  of  the 
month  or  of  the  year.  It  is  also 
probable  that  I will  never  be  given 
a promotion  which  would  raise  my 
salary.  Nevertheless  we  do  well 
enough  financially  because  my 
wife  Isabel  also  works. 

My  friends  Elio  and  Rafael  are 
believers  like  myself  but  they 
don’t  want  to  say  so.  They  are 
afraid  of  losing  certain  advantages 
at  work.  I find  that  they  are  more 
unhappy  than  I am,  less  free. 

At  work,  I try  first  and  foremost 
to  be  competent,  that  is,  to  be  a 
good  welder.  When  a meeting  of 
the  workers  of  the  enterprise  is 
called,  I always  participate.  If 
something  isn’t  working  in  my 
section.  I’m  not  afraid  to  say  so  and 
I’m  ready  to  do  my  part  to  try  to 
put  it  right.  I have  to  avoid  purely 
negative  criticisms  because  I could 
be  taken  to  be  an  obstructionist, 
one  who  wants  simply  to  cause 
trouble. 

Service,  the  quality  of  our  ser- 
vice to  others,  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  what  should  characterize  our 
lives  as  Christians.  It  is  the  best 
way  to  break  down  the  prejudice 
which  is  sometimes  shown  in  our 
regard.  • 
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From  Anathema... 

By  Roland  Laneauville,  P.M.E.  Translated  by  Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M. 


Havana’s  cathedral  is  a striking  building  dating  back  to  the  colonial  period.  It  is 
now  being  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 


Up  until  its  triumph  and  even 
during  its  first  years  the 
Catholic  church  got  along  quite 
well  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Cuban  revolution.  The  bishops 
had  denounced  the  injustices  of 
the  regime  of  President  Fulgencio 
Batista.  Some  Christian  lay 
people  fought  beside  the  revo- 
lutionaries led  by  Fidel  Castro. 
But  the  honeymoon  was  short 
lived.  As  long  as  the  revolution 
proclaimed  itself  nationalist  and 
humanist,  Catholics  were  able  to 
support  it.  The  difficulties  began 
with  the  appearance  of  explicit 
Marxist  doctrine. 


TEN  YEARS 
OF  ANATHEMA 

Bishop  Perez  Serrantes,  the 
archbishop  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
had  always  been  a person  favour- 
able toward  the  nationalist  and 
anti-dictatorial  program  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  and  sup- 
portive of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Batista  regime.  In  1953,  the  ar- 
chbishop had  interceded  in  favour 
of  revolutionaries  captured  during 
an  attack  on  the  Moncada 
barracks,  thus  saving  the  life  of 
Fidel  Castro  himself.  When,  on 
May  22, 1960,  he  wrote  a pastoral 
letter  condemning  communism, 
the  letter  had  the  effect  of  a 
bombshell.  "It  can  no  longer  be 
said,”  wrote  Bishop  Perez  Ser- 
rantes, "that  the  enemy  is  at  the 
gates,  because  it  is  already  within 
our  walls  speaking  as  if  it  be- 
longed . . . We  find  it  urgently 
necessary  to  encourage  and  even 
to  enjoin  the  people  of  this  diocese 
(and  if  possible  all  Cubans)  to  re- 
fuse to  collaborate  in  any  way  with 
Communism  or  to  cooperate  with 
it.  They  should  on  the  contrary  do 


everything  possible  to  distance 
themselves  from  this  implacable 
and  powerful  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity.” 

The  following  Aug.  7,  the 
bishops  of  Cuba  published  a collec- 
tive pastoral  letter.  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  letter  they  spent  some 
time  making  evident  their  joy  at 
the  positive  accomplishments  of 
the  revolution.  In  the  second  part, 
they  denounced  the  unremitting 
advance  of  Communism  and,  sig- 
nificantly, underlined  the  fact  that 
Catholicism  and  Communism, 
based  on  two  opposing  concepts  of 
the  human  person,  will  never  be 
reconcilable.  A confrontation  be- 
tween the  government  and  the 
Catholic  church  began  at  this 
point.  In  April  1961  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  took  place.  Cuban 
counter-revolutionary  refugees 
from  the  U.S.  attempted  with 
American  assistance  to  land  in 
Cuba.  The  invasion  was  repulsed 
and  Fidel  Castro  responded  by 
openly  proclaiming  the  Marxist- 


Leninist  character  of  the  Cuban 
revolution.  In  September  1961  the 
confrontation  reached  its  culmi- 
nation when  the  government  ex- 
pelled 110  Cuban  and  foreign 
priests,  among  them  an  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Havana. 

EIGHT  YEARS  OF 
SILENCE 

From  1961  to  1969,  the  Church 
accepted  with  difficulty  the  situa- 
tion under  which  it  lived,  but  it  did 
not  react.  It  was  silent. 

This  period  of  silence  coincided, 
however,  with  the  time  of  Vatican 
II.  In  fact,  the  Council  had  been 
called  shortly  after  the  triumph  of 
the  Cuban  revolution.  That  coin- 
cidence helped  the  Christians  of 
Cuba,  for  it  allowed  them  to  view 
their  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment in  terms  other  than  those  of 
confrontation.  The  Cuban  church 
did  not  cut  itself  off  and  allowed 
itself  to  be  challenged  by  the  in- 
vitation of  John  XXIII,  who  de- 
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...  to  Dialogue 


sired  in  effect  that  Christians  be 
less  inclined  to  condemn  and  more 
open  to  consider  the  possibility 
that  political  and  social 
movements  can  evolve,  even  when 
they  flow  out  of  the  context  of  an 
atheistic  philosophy.  When  Paul 
VI  took  over  in  the  Vatican,  he  did 
not  change  the  new  spirit  pro- 
moted by  the  Council.  On  the  con- 
trary he  showed  himself  to  be  a 
person  courageous  in  dialogue  and 
sowed  the  same  spirit  among 
Catholics.  Moved  by  that  spirit. 
Monsignor  Cesare  Zacchi,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Holy  See  in  Cuba 
from  1961  to  1974,  encouraged  ev- 
erything which  inclined  the 
Church  to  investigate  avenues  of 
dialogue  with  the  government. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF 
DIALOGUE 

On  April  14, 1969  the  episcopacy 
broke  its  silence  by  issuing  a 
common  pastoral  letter  to  be  read 
and  commented  on  in  all  parishes. 
The  content  of  this  document  took 
the  line  adopted  by  the  Medellin 
Conference  (The  Second  General 
Conference  of  Latin  American 
Bishops  held  in  Medellin,  Colom- 
bia in  1968).  The  Cuban  bishops, 
for  the  first  time,  condemned  the 
economic  blockade  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States.  They  also  admitted 
the  accomplishments  of  the  revo- 
lution in  the  fields  of  education, 
health  and  the  development  of  so- 
cial services.  From  then  on, 
dialogue  became  possible,  even  if 
it  was  awkward,  indirect,  often 
misunderstood  and  difficult. 

It  was  evident  that  the  political 
leaders,  from  their  side,  were  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  Latin 
American  Christians  were  show- 
ing themselves  to  be  a ferment  for 
social  change  in  the  interest  of 
the  region’s  poor  majorities.  This 
was  the  period  of  quite  positive 


speeches  on  the  religious  question 
made  by  Fidel  Castro  during  visits 
to  Chile,  Jamaica  and  later 
Nicaragua.  Even  though  they 
were  made  abroad,  these  speeches 
allowed  Cuban  Christians  to  feel  a 
little  more  at  ease  within  a revolu- 
tionary process.  They  can  even  be 
interpreted  as  an  indirect  way  for 
the  state  to  pursue  dialogue  with 
the  Church. 

This  attitude  of  dialogue  on  the 
part  of  the  Cuban  Episcopacy  and 
Church  does  not  imply  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  materialist  princi- 
ples of  Marxism.  Nor  is  it  ignorant 
of  the  practical  difficulties  facing 
Christians  in  Cuba  today.  In  1978, 
the  Archbishop  of  Havana,  Bishop 
Oves,  said:  "The  ideal  of  a society 
without  antagonistic  classes  con- 
forms to  the  Gospel’s  demand  for 
community  in  Christ.  But  I won- 
der how  Christians  can  possibly 
participate  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
ideal  if  the  Christian  life  is  pre- 
sented as  something  hostile.” 

Paradoxically  it  is  in  two  Papal 
addresses  to  the  Cuban  bishops 
that  we  find  the  spirit  which  is  at 
the  root  of  their  attitude  toward 
the  revolutionary  process.  In  1978, 
in  what  is  seen  as  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Paul  VI  to  the  Cuban 
church,  the  pope  recalled  that  the 
Church  "calls  its  sons  and 
daughters  unceasingly  to  be 
among  those  new  persons  dedi- 
cated to  justice,  truth  and  charity. 
She  forms  the  social  conscience  of 
the  faithful,  favours  their  collab- 
oration with  the  common  good, 
teaches  all  to  conquer  their 
egoism,  and  reinforces  the  unity  of 
the  family  and  the  values  it  con- 
tains. Far  from  making  Christians 
inferior  citizens,  the  Christian 
faith  raises  them  up  to  the  most 
noble  and  most  positive  values.” 
Further  on,  he  wished  "that 
Catholics  may  be  able  to  contrib- 


ute effectively  to  the  civic  and  so- 
cial life  of  their  country,  within  a 
climate  of  just  freedom  where  they 
can  express  their  faith  both  per- 
sonally and  communally.” 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  for  his  part, 
in  an  address  to  the  Cuban  bishops 
on  the  occasion  of  their  "Ad 
Limina”  visit  June  30,  1983,  rec- 
ognized that  the  Cuban  people 
"have  lived  through  immense  dif- 
ficulties in  achieving,  preserving 
and  strengthening  their  oft- 
threatened  independence  and  cul- 
tural identity.”  He  encouraged 
"the  laity  to  a greater  and  more 
active  presence  in  the  life  of  soci- 
ety, taking  care  that  they  preserve 
always  their  own  Christian  iden- 
tity” and  he  confirmed  that  the 
Church,  "is  open  to  dialogue  with 
society.  It  appreciates  the  many 
proofs  of  co-operation  and  good 
will  which  it  has  received  from 
government  authorities,  such  as 
the  permission  recently  granted  to 
certain  foreign  religious  to  place 
themselves  at  the  long-term  ser- 
vices of  the  Cuban  church.”  Thus, 
John  Paul  continued,  "the  Cuban 
Church  will  not  fail  to  remain 
faithful  to  its  own  tradition  of 
being  actively  present  within  the 
history  of  the  Cuban  people.” 

As  we  have  just  briefly  illus- 
trated, the  spirit  animating  the 
bishops  of  Cuba  over  the  last  25 
years  has  passed  through  different 
stages  and  has  undergone  a cer- 
tain evolution.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
the  declarations  of  the  bishops  or 
indirectly  in  those  of  the  Pope  that 
we  can  find  manifestations  of  this 
spirit  of  dialogue.  Christians  at 
the  grass  roots  are  themselves 
more  open  to  dialogue.  It  was  in 
effect  easier  to  condemn  the  Com- 
munists when  they  were  well 
identified  and  confronting  us.  But 
when  intimate  friends  or  close  rel- 
atives become  members  of  the 
party,  one  issues  condemnations 
less  easily,  even  if  the  dialogue  has 
not  yet  produced  on  either  side  a 
spontaneous  reaction  • 
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A Sign  of  Hope:  The  Rise  in 
Priestly  and  Religious  Vocations 


By  Fr.  Jose  Felix  Perez  Riera 


great  deal  of  maturity,  much 
generosity  and,  at  times,  a certain 
degree  of  heroism. 


THE  TWO  SEMINARIES 
OF  CUBA 

St.  Basil  the  Great  Seminary  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  eastern 
end  of  our  island  currently  has  16 
students.  They  are  completing 
their  first  two  years  of  formation 
and  studies  for  the  priesthood. 
This  seminary  founded  in  1722  has 
prepared  many  generations  of 
priests  who  have  served  the 
Church  and  the  Cuban  people  with 
devotion  and  sacrifice. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  and 
St.  Ambrose  in  Havana  has  33 
students.  Some  are  finishing  their 
university  and  philosophy  studies 
there.  Others  are  studying  theol- 
ogy with  a view  to  acquiring  the 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  pastoral 
formation  which  they  will  need  to 
be  real  pastors. 

The  Havana  Seminary  received 
its  official  charter  from  King 
Charles  III  of  Spain  on  July  11, 
1772  and  opened  its  doors  October 
3,  1774.  It  is  here  that  the  best 
patriotic  traditions  of  Cuba  were 
actually  born.  Here  students  first 
began  to  turn  their  gaze  away 
from  the  mother  country  and  to 
"think  as  Cubans”.  Unintention- 
ally this  seminary  was  not  simply 
a place  of  study  for  ecclesiastics 
but  also  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
independence  and  our  nationhood. 
The  origins  of  the  Cuban  nation 
are  particularly  linked  to  the 


ED’s  NOTE:  Father  Jose  Felix 
I Perez  Riera  is  a Professor  at 
[;  Havana’s  Major  Seminary,  one  of 
|!  the  sources  of  Cuban  indepen- 
dence and  nationalism.  Transla- 
I tion  was  done  by  Tim  Ryan  S.F.M. 

The  endless  succession  of  new 
students  entering  the  two 
seminaries  of  Cuba  is  the  sign  of  a 
generous  and  courageous  youth.  It 
is  a joyful  experience  which  ap- 
peals to  our  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  present  and  which  inspires 


Sunday  mass  in  Havana. 


us  with  confidence  regarding  the 
future. 

Since  1970  the  Cuban  Church 
has  been  enriched  by  the 
dynamism  of  102  newly-ordained 
priests.  This  fact  nourishes  our 
faith  and  encourages  our  pastoral 
efforts  because  it  shows  us  that  the 
Lord  is  truly  among  us  and  that  he 
is  blessing  our  work.  In  our  con- 
text, the  socio-cultural  climate 
questions  and  confronts  the  faith 
option.  The  young  Christian  aspir- 
ing to  ordination  thus  requires  a 
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memory  of  two  famous  priests:  Fr. 
Jose  Augustin  Caballero  and  Fr. 
Felix  Varela  y Morales. 

In  the  two  seminaries,  diocesan 
priests  and  religious  are  trained 
together.  The  constant  inter- 
change between  them  creates  the 
mutual  understanding  and  unity 
which  should  exist  among  those 
exercising  the  same  priesthood, 
whether  they  are  secular  or  reli- 
gious. During  the  last  five  years 
the  number  of  seminarians  study- 
ing for  the  priesthood  as  members 
of  religious  orders  has  increased 
by  9.6  per  cent  over  those  studying 
for  the  diocesan  clergy. 


During  the  last  ten  years  the 
two  seminaries  together  have  had 
an  average  of  55  students  per  year. 
(With  49  students  this  year  we  are 
below  normal.) 

During  this  same  period  the 
average  age  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  has  changed  consider- 
ably. It  moved  from  21.4  years  in 
1971  to  23.5  in  1979  and  26.5  in 
1982.  The  young  people  who  cur- 
rently enter  the  seminary  are  thus 
older  than  those  who  came  in  the 
past. 

Changes  are  also  evident  with 
regard  to  the  milieux  from  which 
seminarians  come.  Formerly  they 
came  primarily  from  the  student 
milieux.  Today  a larger  number 
come  from  the  working  world  and 
a number  of  them  from  the  profes- 
sions (engineers  and  doctors). 

On  an  annual  basis,  85  per  cent 
of  the  students  persevere.  This 
shows  that  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  are  making  careful  and 
mature  decisions. 

The  mysterious  and  merciful  ac- 
tion of  God  is  evident  in  the  very 
encouraging  state  of  vocations  in 
our  Church.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
see  how  it  is  rooted  in  the  example 
given  by  the  lives  of  our  priests.  As 
our  bishops  wrote  in  April  1973 
"their  lives  give  joy  to  the  heart  of 
God  our  Father  and  give  life  to  this 


land  where  our  people  grow  up.” 
They  are  a compelling  model  and 
source  of  inspiration  for  many 
young  people  who  find  thereby  a 
call  to  follow  Jesus. 


I ■ I ■ - 

The  growth  in  vocations  among 
women  is  also  a phenomenon 
which  both  surprises  and  overjoys 
us.  For  about  ten  years  there  was 
little  recruitment  by  religious 
women.  Since  the  1970s,  however, 
almost  all  the  religious  orders  and 
congregations  and  the  only 
secular  institute  in  Cuba  have  al- 
most all  received  new  members. 
This  has  resulted  in  a new  vitality 
and  dynamism  in  the  presence  and 
activities  of  religious  women  in 
our  Church.  They  see  themselves 
confirmed  in  their  charisms:  wit- 
ness, social  assistance,  specifically 
pastoral  work,  contemplative  life 
etc. 

Our  local  Christian  com- 
munities are  sensitized  to  the 
problem  of  vocations.  By  their 
prayer  and  their  attitudes  they 
participate  actively  in  the  promo- 
tion of  priestly  and  religious  voca- 
tions. 

This  growth  in  priestly  and 
religious  vocations  certainly  pro- 
vokes our  gratitude  and  sustains 
our  hope.  But  it  is  no  reason  to  be 
euphoric  or  complacent.  As  the 
Pope  himself  observed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  "Ad  limiina”  visit  of  our 
bishops  to  Rome  in  1983,  despite 
the  growth  in  vocations,  there  are 
still  too  few  priests  in  Cuba.  They 
are  overworked.  Each  of  them 
must  accept  a number  of  jobs  and 
responsibilities  and  serve  a 
number  of  local  communities. 
There  are  many  places  which  are 
not  served  as  they  should  be  and 
where  the  stable  presence  of  a 
priest  is  required. 

These  pastoral  needs,  these  gaps 
in  the  presence  and  pastoral  activ- 
ity of  the  Church  in  fact  constitute 
one  of  the  motivations  which 


draws  certain  young  people  to  the 
priesthood.  They  feel  themselves 
called  by  those  who  search  for  ab- 
solutely certain  Truth  and  a Love 
upon  which  to  base  their  exis- 
tence, as  well  as  by  those  who,  hav- 
ing found  "the  Way,  the  Truth  and 
the  Life”  wish  to  grow  in  their 
Christian  life. 


The  49  Cuban  seminarians, 
their  professors  and  those  in 
charge  of  their  formation  are 
aware  of  the  great  responsibilities 
they  bear.  In  our  seminaries 
generous  and  responsible  young 
people  are  preparing  themselves 
to  serve  our  people. 

The  month  which  seminarians 
spend  every  year  in  the  voluntary 
production  brigades  forms  a part 
of  this  preparation.  For  some 
weeks  they  share  in  agricultural 
work,  voluntarily  contributing  to 
the  realization  of  national  goals  in 
this  area.  They  are  in  constant 
contact  with  young  people  who  do 
not  necessarily  share  the  same  op- 
tions as  them.  Even  if  there  are 
tensions,  this  experience  is  very 
enriching  for  the  seminarians. 

Priests  of  tomorrow,  they  are 
learning  today  a language  of  hope, 
facing  reality,  being  friends  to  all, 
experiencing  work  and  sacrifice. 
In  following  Christ,  they  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  share  with 
others  the  bread  of  friendship  and 
of  the  Eucharist;  to  sustain  them 
in  their  vocation  as  children  of 
God;  and  with  them  to  discover 
and  to  struggle  to  realize  their 
finest  hopes. 

At  the  seminary,  the  life  and 
hope  of  the  Church  are  being  con- 
stantly renewed  and  projected  into 
the  future.  We  hope  that  by  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  and  his  love  we  will  contrib- 
ute, as  St.  John  writes,  to  pro- 
claiming of  the  Gospel  to  all  and  to 
the  fulfillment  of  reconciliation 
and  unity.  • 
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BOOK 


from  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1492  until  Dec.  10, 
1898  when  sovereignty  was  relinquished  under 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  ended  the 
struggle  of  the  Cubans  against  Spanish  rule.  Cuba 
thus  became  an  independent  Republic,  but  the 
United  States  stipulated  under  the  'Platt  Amend- 
ment’ (abrogated  by  Roosevelt  in  1934)  that  Cuba 
must  enter  into  no  treaty  relations  with  a foreign 
power  which  might  endanger  its  independence.  A 
convention  which  assembled  on  Nov.  5, 1900  adopted 
the  first  Constitution  of  the  Republic  on  Feb.  21, 1901. 

The  revolutionary  movement  against  the  Batista 
dictatorship  led  by  Fidel  Castro,  started  on  July  26, 
1953.  It  achieved  power  on  Jan.  1, 1959  when  Batista 
fled  the  country.  The  constitution  has  been  suspended 
since  Jan.  1959.  The  first  socialist  constitution  came 
into  force  on  Feb.  24,  1976. 

GOVERNMENT:  Fidel  Castro  became  President  of 
the  Council  of  State  on  Dec.  3, 1976.  He  is  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  First  Secretary  of 
the  Cuban  Communist  Party.  The  Cuban  Communist 
Party  is  the  only  legally  recognized  organization. 
CAPITAL  — Havana 
POPULATION  — 9,723,600 
SIZE  —115,0002 
URBAN  POPULATION  — 69% 

RURAL  POPULATION  — 31% 

RACIAL  MAKEUP  — 51%  mulatto,  37%  Caucasian, 
11%  black,  1%  Chinese. 


HOMES  WITH  electricity  (83%),  radio  (82%),  TV. 
(58%),  refrigerator  (51%),  sewing  machine  (50%), 
electric  washing  machine  (28%). 

MAIN  EXPORTS  — (and  share  of  total)  sugar  82%, 
nickel  and  copper  ores  5%. 

MAIN  IMPORTS  — machinery,  manufactured 
goods,  oil  and  fuels. 

MAIN  TRADING  PARTNERS  — (and  share  of 
total) 

Exports  — USSR  56%,  Canada  26%,  Japan  23%, 
Spain  9%. 

Imports  — USSR  40%,  Canada  27%,  Japan  19%, 
Spain  13%,  France  11%,  Federal  Ger- 
many 7%. 

EDUCATION:  Primary  school  is  attended  by  all 
children  of  the  relevant  age  group.  Percentages  of 
attendance  for  secondary  and  higher  education  are, 
respectively  71%  and  20%. 

AGRICULTURE:  is  the  most  important  productive 
sector  in  Cuba  — thanks  to  sugar  cane.  Sugar  produc- 
tion in  recent  years  has  reached  about  eight  million 
tons  per  year.  Cuba  is  the  world’s  largest  sugar  expor- 
ter accounting  for  27%  of  the  world  total.  Half  of  the 
exports  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  buys  Cuban 
sugar  at  three  or  four  times  the  world  market  price. 
The  sugar  purchases  at  a special  price  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Soviet  assistance  which  makes  up 
about  25%  of  the  GNP  (Gross  National  Product)  of 
Cuba.  • 
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Amazon  River,  Brazil 


COVENANT? 


1ST  SUNDAY  OF  LENT  GEN.  9:14,15 
I set  my  bow  in  the  clouds  and  it  shall  be  a sign 
of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth. 
When  I gather  the  clouds  over  the  earth  and 
the  bow  appears  in  the  clouds,  I will  recall  the 
covenant  between  myself  and  you  and  every 
living  creature  of  every  kind. 


2ND  SUNDAY  OF  LENT  ROM.  8:32 
Since  God  did  not  spare  His  own  son  but  gave 
him  up  to  benefit  us  all,  we  may  be  certain, 
after  such  a gift,  that  He  will  not  refuse  any- 
thing He  can  give. 


Holy  Week,  Philippines. 
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3RD  SUNDAY  OF  LENT  EX.  20:1-3 

God  spoke  all  these  words.  He  said,  "I  am  the 
Lord  your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  slavery.  You 
shall  have  no  gods  except  Me. 


Cutting  sugar  cane,  Guyana. 


4TH  SUNDAY  OF  L^;ArT  EPHESIANS 

2:8-10 

Because  it  is  by  Grace  that  you  have  been 
saved,  through  Faith;  not  by  anything  of  your 
own,  but  by  a gift  from  God;  not  by  anything 
you  have  done,  so  that  nobody  can  claim  the 
credit,  we  are  God’s  work  of  art,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus. 


Women  going  to  Mass,  Fukuoka,  Japan. 
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If  you  make  My 
Word  your  home  you 
will  indeed  be  My 
Disciples 

(Jn.  8:31) 


“When  I Am  Weak, 
Then  I Am  Strong” 

By  F.  Diemert,  S.F.M. 


When  St.  Paul,  the  prototype  of  missionaries,  said 
that  when  he  was  weak,  only  then  was  he 
strong,  he  was  but  following  the  example  of  the  Mas- 
ter who  "emptied  Himself  taking  the  form  of  a slave” 
thus  foretelling  that  when  His  weakness  would  reach 
its  limit  and  only  then  when  He  would  be  lifted  up 
would  He  be  able  to  draw  all  people  to  Himself 
God  is  Love.  Our  finite  intelligence  and  human 
experience  can  never  grasp  the  abstract  concept  of 
infinitely  perfect  love  and  therefore  we  cannot  really 
know  God  as  such. 

But  what  can  and  does  grab  us  is  a God  whose  love 
is  expressed  not  in  domineering  power  but  in  winning 
weakness ...  A God  who  is  a suffering  and  vulnerable 
God  who  can  only  be  identified  with  an  apparent 
human  failure  hanging  on  a cross  — a Son  of  God  who 
Himself  is  identified  with  human  weakness,  guilt, 
suffering  and  death,  and  because  of  this  is  always 
found  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  losers,  the  nobodies,  the 
weak  and  vulnerable,  the  marginalized. 

To  be  able  to  agree  that  God  is  Love,  one  has  to  be 
convinced  that  God  cares  enough  about  us  and  all 
humankind  to  become  intimately  involved  in  our 
lives  and  in  our  world  — Who  cares  enough  to  risk 
being  hurt  by  our  coldness,  our  ingratitude,  our  indif- 
ference — Who  cares  enough  to  share  the  hurt,  the 
suffering  and  pain  that  such  risk  causes  even  to  the 
point  of  dying  for  it.  "There  is  no  greater  love  than 
this:  to  lay  down  one’s  life  for  one’s  friends.”  Such 
great  love  can  be  superceded  only  by  the  love  of  God 
who  loved  us  unto  death  "even  while  we  were  still 
enemies.” 

The  conviction  that  love  makes  Him  such  a caring 
God  — proven  by  the  fact  that  no  cost  is  too  great  — is 
the  only  motive  strong  enough  for  us  to  strive  to  love 
like  He  does,  to  care  about  people  as  He  does,  to  risk 
oneself  as  He  does,  and  to  accept  all  the  consequences 
of  such  caring  and  risking  as  He  does.  And  all  this  to 
the  point  where  we  experimentally  discover  that  such 
loving  makes  life  not  easier  but  harder  and  that  it  is 
not  a question  of  receiving  but  of  demanding  every- 
thing "all  one’s  mind,  all  one’s  strength,  all  one’s  be- 
ing.” And  then  to  find  even  joy  in  such  loving  — not 
that  suffering  is  regarded  as  something  good  in  itself 
— but  because  no  cost  is  too  great.  "Be  perfect  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect.” 

Only  when  we  know  down  deep  in  our  hearts  that 
our  human  weakness  is  shared  by  divine  weakness 
will  we  find  the  strength  to  let  ourselves  be  led  by  His 
grace  and  example  to  love  as  He  does.  Only  then  will 


we  be  able  to  honestly  say  with  St.  Paul,  when  I am 
weak,  then  I am  strong,  and  to  be  true  to  Jesus’ 
command  "Love  one  another  as  I have  loved  you.” 

Because  of  this  our  revised  Scarboro  Constitutions 
state  "at  the  heart  of  our  missionary  spirituality  is 
the  love  of  God  made  manifest  in  Christ . . . which  love 
calls  us ...  to  realize  our  need  for  humility  among  the 
peoples  and  nations  to  whom  we  go.” 

Humanly  speaking,  if  any  criticism  (only  God  who 
sees  the  heart  and  does  not  judge  by  appearances  can 
truly  criticize)  can  be  made  against  the  missiology  of 
the  past,  it  can  be  summed  up  in  the  attitude  and 
feeling  that  Christianity  somehow  found  its 
"superior”  expression  in  our  western  culture,  or  the 
failure  to  examine  and  admit  the  weakness  of  any  one 
individual  culture  to  express  the  unfathomable 
riches  of  the  Gospel. 

Modern  missiology  tries  to  correct  that  attitude  by 
humbly  and  seriously  looking  for  other  cultural  ex- 
pressions which  can  make  Christianity  more  mean- 
ingful for  people.  Today  too  we  know  that  since  the 
purpose  of  "mission”  is  "to  establish  the  Church 
where  it  has  not  yet  taken  root,”  that  does  not  mean  to 
merely  transplant  a westernized  style  Church  in 
foreign  soil.  Knowing  this,  the  missionary  today 
realizes  that  establishing  the  Church  is  not  a unilat- 
eral affair  but  requires  the  very  important  initiative 
of  the  local  Church  and  the  cooperation  of  the  mis- 
sionary. This  idea  was  very  nicely  expressed  by  the 
American  bishops  back  in  1977:  "We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  understand  that  unity  which  grows 
through  dialogue  and  respect  for  diversity  is  far 
stronger  and  deeper  than  conformity  forged  by  domi- 
nance.” 

Particularly  now  do  missionaries  need  to  recognize 
their  weakness  in  order  to  allow  people  to  make  the 
Christian  faith  live  in  their  own  particular  way  of  life 
— in  a joint  approach  in  establishing  a strong  Church 
on  the  basis  of  the  local  reality  in  all  its  dimensions. 

The  Church  today  (and  this  applies  also  to  missio- 
nary societies)  if  it  is  to  survive,  must  divest  its 
spirituality  of  any  particular  cultural  elements  and 
acknowledge  that  "in  conformity  with  her  constant 
tradition,  the  Church  received  from  its  various  cul- 
tures everything  that  is  able  to  express  better  the 
insearchable  richness  of  Christ”  (Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
his  encyclical  Famililiaris  Consortio.) 

Only  such  a Church  can  truly  witness  to  Christ  as 
the  Word  God  — a God  of  Love  — who  pours  out  His 
love  on  everyone  without  distinction  of  person  or  na- 
tion or  culture.  • 
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By  Rev.  David  Warren,  S.F.M. 

A Time  for  Sowing 


'*13  emember  that  you  are  dust  and  unto  dust  you 
XV  shall  return.”  The  liturgy  for  Ash  Wednesday 
reminds  us  in  word  and  in  symbol  that  we  come  from 
the  earth  and  will  go  back  to  the  earth. 

How  discomforting  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  we 
are  of  the  earth!  At  best,  we  take  the  earth  for 
granted;  at  worst,  we  abuse  it.  We  walk  on  the  earth. 
We  spit  on  it.  What  we  don’t  want  — our  garbage,  our 
harmful  chemicals,  our  radioactive  wastes  — we  bury 
in  the  earth.  We  go  to  great  efforts  and  spend  great 
amounts  of  money  to  prolong  our  lives  and  to  post- 
pone the  day  when  we  too  must  be  buried  in  the  earth. 
No,  we  don’t  like  to  hear  that  we  are  of  the  earth!. 

Yet  the  same  earth  which  we  treat  with  such  ne- 
glect, indifference,  or  contempt  is  abundantly  fruit- 
ful. Receiving  the  seeds  sown  by  Nature  and  by 
human  hands,  the  earth  brings  forth  plants  and  trees 
of  every  kind. 

The  earth  is  fruitful.  And  we  — lowly  earth  that  we 
are  — we  also  have  the  capacity  to  be  fruitful.  We 
have  the  capacity  to  welcome  the  Word  of  God  and  to 
bring  forth  abundant  fruit,  fruit  that  will  last  unto 
eternity,  fruit  for  the  Kingdom! 

"Listen!  Imagine  a sower  going  out  to  sow.  Now  it 
happened  that,  as  he  sowed,  some  of  the  seed  fell  on 
the  edge  of  the  path,  and  the  birds  came  and  ate  it  up. 
Some  seed  fell  on  rocky  ground  where  it  found  little 
soil  and  sprang  up  straightaway,  because  there  was 
no  depth  of  earth;  and  when  the  sun  came  up  it  was 
scorched  and,  not  having  any  roots,  it  withered  away. 
Some  seed  fell  into  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up 
and  choked  it,  and  it  produced  no  crop.  And  some 
seeds  fell  into  rich  soil  and  growing  tall  and  strong, 
produced  crop,  and  yielded  thirty,  sixty,  even  a hun- 
dredfold.” (Mark  4:3-8) 

During  Lent  we  ask  ourselves,  "What  kind  of  soil 
am  I?”  "How  can  I nurture  the  Word  that  has  been 
sown  in  my  heart?”  These  questions  deal  with  our- 
selves as  receivers  of  the  Word. 


However,  we  are  not  only  receivers  of  the  Word  but 
also  sowers  of  that  Word:  we  communicate  our  faith  to 
others.  By  a carefully  chosen  word  at  an  opportune 
moment  and  especially  by  the  witness  of  our  lives  we 
communicate  to  others  our  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  the  values  of  His  Kingdom. 

The  Lord  does  not  ask  that  we  "yield  a hundred- 
fold” before  we  become  sowers  of  the  Word.  He  has  not 
called  us  to  form  a club  of  people  concerned  about  our 
own  perfection.  Rather,  the  Lord  has  called  us  to  care 
about  others  and  to  work  for  the  growth  of  His  King- 
dom. 

As  foreign  missionaries  we  are  sowers  of  the  Word 
in  other  lands.  In  our  work  we  cannot  help  noticing 
that  people  receive  the  Word  with  different  degrees  of 
enthusiasm.  One  village  may  welcome  the  Good 
News  while  another  village  may  remain  indifferent. 
At  times  we  are  tempted  to  become  discouraged.  I am 
sure  that  Jesus  and  His,  disciples  faced  a similar 
temptation.  To  encourage  Himself  and  His  followers, 
Jesus  told  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  In  looking  at  the 
crowds,  Jesus  realized  that  people  would  welcome  His 
words  in  varying  degrees.  But  He  knew  that  no 
farmer  would  expect  every  single  seed  to  fall  into  rich 
soil.  While  directing  his  seed  to  the  cultivated  land,  a 
farmer  would  not  be  discouraged  if  some  seed  acci- 
dentally fell  at  the  edge  of  the  path,  on  patches  of 
rock,  or  among  thorns.  He  would  keep  on  sowing 
anyway. 

As  Christians  we  do  not  ask,  "Shall  I go  on  sowing 
or  shall  I give  up?”  The  farmer  goes  on  sowing  and  so 
do  we.  But  we  do  ask,  "What  kind  of  seed  am  I sowing? 
Am  I sowing  good  seed?  Am  I sowing  the  Gospel  or 
merely  my  culture  or  my  political  views?”  And  we 
ask,  "How  can  I present  the  Gospel  in  a way  which  is 
understandable  to  people?”  These  questions  are  part 
of  the  ongoing  challenge  of  a missionary’s  life. 

Is  the  Lord  calling  you  to  be  a sower  of  the  Word?  • 
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Religious  Hospitallers 

By  Gerry  Heffernan 


Sr.  Cecile  Smith,  is  the  coordinator  of  the  nursing  home. 


The  fragrance  of  fresh  flowers  on 
the  small  living  room  table 
mingles  with  the  aroma  of  a 
freshly  baked  chocolate  cake. 
Suddenly  a voice  yells  out,  "supper 
is  ready.” 

A sister  giggles  and  laughter 
spreads  through  the  living  room  of 
this  little  convent  nestled  in  the 
mountains  around  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
There  is  a feeling  of  light  in  the 
room.  Partly  it’s  from  the  daylight 
that  slivers  through  the  open  win- 
dows. 

But  there’s  another  radiance  too. 
It’s  from  the  nuns  themselves. 
Their  peace  and  joy  surprise 
visitors.  One  does  not  anticipate 
such  joy  among  women  dedicated 
to  working  and  living  among  the 
poor.  These  are,  indeed,  a delight- 
ful group  of  women  who  have  quite 
obviously  adapted  well  to  their 
adopted  home  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Although  not  as  poor  as 
neighbouring  Haiti,  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  still  a pretty  tough 
place  to  survive  for  most  people. 
Many  have  to  really  scramble  just 
to  get  enough  to  eat  in  a land 
where  there  are  no  Canadian-style 
unemployment  or  welfare  bene- 
fits. 

At  present  this  land  of  moun- 
tains and  sugar  cane  fields  is  suf- 
fering its  worst  economic  chaos  in 
years.  Sugar,  which  dominated  the 
Dominican  economy  and  provided 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try’s foreign  exchange,  has  tum- 
bled in  price  recently  to  about  six 
cents  per  pound  on  the  world 
market,  or  about  11  cents  less  than 
it  costs  Dominicans  to  produce. 

Cane  fields  are  being  pulled  out 
of  production,  mills  are  being 
closed,  and  jobless  workers  are 


walking  into  an  economy  already 
strapped  with  pitiful  unemploy- 
ment. Diversification  of  the 
Dominican  sugar  crops  into  grains 
and  vegetables  has  thus  far  failed. 
The  soil  is  too  poor,  and  water  too 
scarce  in  the  sugar-growing  re- 
gions to  support  anything  other 
than  sugar  cane  and  pasture  land. 

Hence,  the  Dominican  Republic 
remains  a plantation  society  with 
thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  cane, 
some  bananas,  coffee  and  cocoa 
and  several  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Today,  in  this  plantation  society, 
about  six  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion owns  40  per  cent  of  the 
wealth.  Most  of  the  people  are 
peasants,  living  in  rural  areas 
where  unemployment  is  50  per 
cent,  illiteracy  is  70  per  cent  and 


many  adults  and  children  are  un- 
dernourished. Medical  service  is 
very  limited. 

On  Nov.  16,  1964,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Scarboro,  the  first  mission 
of  the  Religious  Hospitallers  of  St. 
Joseph  (Hotel  Dieu  Sisters),  St. 
Joseph  Province,  was  opened  at 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa  by  Sister  Mary  of 
the  Assumption  and  Sister  Rita 
Wood. 

These  two  sisters,  in  an  effort  to 
assist  the  sick  and  the  wounded, 
set  up  a clinic  in  the  midst  of  the 
poorest  section  of  the  town. 

The  clinic  operated  successfully 
for  four  years.  From  100  to  200  pa- 
tients were  treated  daily. 
Medicines  were  dispensed,  food 
and  clothing  distributed. 

In  March  of  the  following  year, 
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Sister  Mary  Jo  arrived  to  help  in 
the  good  work.  She  set  up  a sewing 
centre  in  one  of  the  empty  rooms. 
Sister  Mary  Jo,  who  enjoys  poking 
around  in  her  vegetable  garden, 
showing  visitors  her  brood  of  some 
60  ducks,  as  well  as  listening  to 
popular  singing  artist  Julio  Ig- 
lesias,  is  still  working  here. 


A chat  with  Sister  Mary  Jo,  a 
' New  Brunswick  native,  is  a reve- 
|i  lation  of  her  attitude.  She  admits 
that  at  times  the  road  has  been 
difficult  and  the  work  demanding, 

; but  just  as  quickly  and  with  her 
j typical  smile  and  wonderful  sense 
of  humour.  Sister  counters  with  an 
I'  amusing  anecdote  which  at  the 
I time  served  to  ease  the  load. 

She  tells  about  this  incident  at 
i the  time  of  her  arrival.  She  knew 
not  a word  of  Spanish  and  she  had 
i agreed  to  come  to  this  foreign  land 
I with  not  a little  anxiety.  The  coun- 
try at  the  time  was  in  the  midst  of 
! serious  political  turmoil.  Food  was 
; being  rationed  and  there  was  a 
strict  curfew  for  everyone.  Gunshots 
I and  other  accompanying  noises 
would  ring  out  in  the  still  night. 
Sister  Mary  Jo,  scared  out  of  her 
wits,  asked  one  of  the  other  mis- 
sionary sisters  of  her  convent  if 
she  could  move  her  bed  into  her 
room  for  the  second  night.  This 
simple  request  was  granted. 


Gunshots  and  all- sorts  of  other 
scary  noises  continued  to  ring  out 
through  the  night  and  Sister  Mary 
Jo,  still  scared  out  of  her  wits, 
spent  another  restless,  anxious 
night.  When  not  tossing  and  turn- 
ing in  her  bed  she  was  scampering 
back  and  forth  to  the  window. 

The  third  night  found  Sister 


Mary  Jo  back  in  her  own  room. 
Apparently  the  other  sisters  had 
every  intention  of  getting  a good 
night’s  sleep  and  really  didn’t 
seem  to  care  if  Sister  Mary  Jo  got 
shot  or  not. 

Anyway,  this  charming,  ex- 
troverted sister  did  manage  to 
survive  this  harrowing  experience 
as  well  as  a few  more,  and  now 
after  20  years  continues  to  make 
her  mark  in  this  mountainous  re- 
gion. 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  government,  the  sis- 
ters began  their  work  in  the  public 
hospital  of  the  town.  Like  the  be- 
ginnings of  all  such  work,  it  was 
fraught  with  many  difficulties. 
The  building  was  in  poor  condi- 
tion, equipment  practically  nil 
and  funds  at  a low  ebb.  It  was  a far 
cry  from  hospitals  they  had 
worked  at  in  their  native  Canada. 
They  were  accustomed  to  the 
latest  up-to-date  appliances. 

Here,  at  times,  they  were  lucky 


if  they  had  enough  gauze  or  bed 
sheets.  However,  the  sisters  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  they  could  not 
have  a North  American  hospital 
here  and  became  ideal  mis- 
sionaries — compassionate,  in- 
ventive, able  to  operate  on  a shoe- 
string. 

In  time  improvements  were 
made.  Even  today  there  is  nothing 
fancy  about  the  60-bed  hospital, 
but  it  is  clean,  efficiently-run  and 
reasonably  well-equipped.  It  al- 
ways seems  to  be  overflowing  with 
poor  people.  Here  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  those  who  can  afford 
it  go  to  private  facilities.  Public 
hospitals  like  this  one  are  for  the 
poor  where  treatment  is  free. 

Sister  Theresa  Mann,  who  also 
hails  from  New  Brunswick,  is  the 
able  administrator  of  this  hospital 
fittingly  named  after  Saint 
Joseph. 

Hers  is  not  an  easy  task.  Twice  a 
week  usually  finds  her  in  the  capi- 
tal, Santo  Domingo,  a two-hour 
drive  away,  chasing  down  medical 
supplies  and  equipment. 

She  keeps  her  records  in  order, 
makes  sure  supplies  are  on  hand 
for  every  sort  of  emergency,  over- 
sees ward  maids,  porters  and 
cleaners.  She  also  has  charge  of 
the  kitchen  and  has  to  see  that  pa- 
tients receive  nutritious  meals. 
Her  long  office  hours  and  expertise 
contribute  greatly  to  the  smooth- 
flowing operation  of  the  hospital. 

Sister  Cecile  Smith,  a bundle  of 
energy  and  excitement,  is  supervi- 
sor of  nurses  at  the  hospital.  The 
Vermont  native  is  also  co- 
ordinator of  eight  rural  clinics 
spread  throughout  the  mountains. 

The  first  rural  clinic  was  opened 
in  Arroyo  Canas  in  1968  about  an 
hour  away  by  jeep  from  Ocoa.  The 
other  clinics  came  later.  Sister 
Cecile’s  duties  also  involve  her  in 
many  aspects  of  patient  care  and 
nursing.  Abcesses,  tuberculosis, 
malnutrition,  worms,  diarrhea  — 
these  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  sisters  view  their  role  in 
Ocoa  not  only  as  nurses  but  as 
educators  as  well.  They  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  teach  simple 


Sister  Mary  Jo  looks  on  as  a student  in  the  carpentry  shop 
sharpens  his  skill. 
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hygiene,  properly-balanced  diets 
and  preventive  medicine. 

Often,  people  do  not  know  how 
to  make  the  most  of  the  plants  and 
fruits  that  grow  in  the  area.  In 
some  areas  one  finds  fruits  like 
mangos  and  grapefruit  rotting  on 
the  trees  while  mothers  insist  on 
feeding  their  little  children  a strict 
diet  of  rice  and  beans. 

Sister  Jane  Wahleithner  from 
Wisconsin,  an  unassuming  person 
who  just  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
group,  is  the  Superior.  Her  biggest 
responsibility  is  "making  sure 
that  there  is  an  atmosphere  of 
unity  in  the  community.”  She  also 
volunteers  in  the  work  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

Any  day  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
morning.  Sister  Jane  can  be  found 
in  the  maternity  ward  giving  com- 
forting words  to  nervous  labouring 
women.  For  those  having  deli- 
vered she  shares  nursing  skills  on 
baby  care  and  good  eating  habits. 

She  also  makes  herself  avail- 
able for  the  vital,  special  care  of 
babies  born  prematurely.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this  she  also  operates  a 
centre  for  maternal  and  child  care, 
which  includes  a vaccination  pro- 
gram and  a milk  distribution  pro- 
gram for  undernourished  children 
which,  to  date,  includes  some  1,500 
families.  Sister  Jane  is  also  an 
avid  gardener.  In  spare  moments 
she  can  be  seen  on  her  knees  out- 
side in  the  convent  yard.  She’s  not 
praying  or  meditating;  she’s  sow- 
ing a new  type  of  flower,  pruning 
bushes  or  covering  sections  of  the 
ground  with  new  grass. 

St.  Anthony’s  Home  for  the  Aged 
houses  some  30  patients.  There  is 
nothing  posh  about  it.  No  drapes, 
daily  laundry  is  put  out  in  the  af- 
ternoon sun  to  dry,  and  meals  are 
served  on  plastic  plates.  Sleeping 
quarters  are  quite  simple.  Two 
large  rooms  with  two  rows  of  beds 
against  each  wall  for  the  men  and 
a similar  set-up  for  the  women. 
There  is  just  enough  room  to  fit  a 
small  bedside  dresser  between 
each  bed. 

However,  no  one  ever  complains. 
More  would  live  here  if  there  was 


room.  The  patients  who  are  able  to 
get  around  by  themselves  sit  on 
chairs  on  the  veranda.  Some  use 
wheelchairs  while  others  are  con- 
fined to  their  beds. 

Sister  Ruth  Resch,  also  from 
Wisconsin,  keeps  the  pantry 
modestly  stocked  with  food  and 
due  to  a slim  budget  has  to  be  con- 
tinually on  the  lookout  for  good 
bargains.  Her  nursing  back- 
ground serves  her  well  in  caring 
for  the  many  needs  of  her  people. 
Sister  Ruth  likes  to  sew  and 


and  even  just  a ready  listener  can 
be  of  themselves  at  times  curative. 

As  compelling  as  the  medical 
needs  are  for  the  poor  in  this 
mountainous  region,  the  sisters 
have  also  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  young  minds 
both  in  education  and  technical 
training. 

This  explains  their  involvement 
in  Centro  Padre  Arturo.  There  are 
some  800  poor  people,  adults  and 
children,  taking  courses  in  Centro 
Padre  Arturo  and  17  more  rural 


spends  many  an  evening  patching 
shirts,  and  trousers  for  her  pa- 
tients. She  also  makes  needed  bed 
linen  and  pillow  cases.  At  other 
times  she  makes  clothes  for  dis- 
tribution to  poor  people. 

With  the  sisters,  patients, 
whether  they  be  at  the  hospital, 
old  age  home,  a caller  at  the  door 
or  someone  who  lives  in  a thatched 
roof  hut  in  the  mountains,  receive 
help  in  their  immediate  needs  and 
are  encouraged  in  their  convales- 
cence. No  matter  how  busy  they 
appear  to  be  they  never  refuse  to 
minister  to  the  poor.  Being  cheer- 
ful in  all  the  misery  surrounding 
them  seems  to  be  a strong  priority 
with  them.  As  with  patients 
everywhere,  medications  are 
necessary.  But  kindness,  attention 


Sr.  Ruth  Resch  chats  with  residei  i 
senior  citizen  home.  i I 
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community  centres  providing 
courses  in  carpentry,  fine  cabinet 
making,  sewing  and  tailoring, 
handicrafts,  cooking  and 
ceramics. 

Here  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  jobs 
are  scarce  and  the  number  of 
people  needing  them  is  enormous. 
Poor  people  with  no  skills  or  edu- 
cation have  a slim  chance  of  mak- 
ing it.  Often  a mother  being  able  to 
sew  or  a man  being  able  to  put  a 
chair  together  can,  for  the  poor,  be 
the  difference  between  life  and 


writing.  Sister  refers  to  them  as 
her  Raggy  Muffins.  These  were 
the  street  children.  They  were  too 
poor  to  attend  the  local  school.  It 
was  not  enough  for  Sister  Mary  Jo 
to  shrug  her  shoulders  and  say, 
"too  bad,”  she  had  to  do  something 
about  it.  That’s  just  the  wav  she  is. 

She  took  them  in,  had  uniforms 
made  for  them,  sought  funds  to 
pay  a teacher,  gave  them  a sucker 
or  two  and  pounded  the  streets  to 
beg  food  so  that  she  could  provide 
them  with  one  good  meal  a day. 


and  perhaps  15  or  more  crammed 
campesinos. 

The  sisters  have  indeed  had 
many  gratifying  moments  in  their 
work  here  in  Ocoa  and  one  of  these 
certainly  has  to  be  the  happening 
of  this  past  March  18.  The  Reli- 
gious Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph 
welcomed  Teofila  de  los  Santos 
into  their  apostolic  community. 
Teofila,  a native  of  the  area,  be- 
came the  first  Dominican  to  enter 
the  congregation.  It  was  a truly 
beautiful  ceremony  witnessed  by 
family  and  friends  of  the  Ocoa  na- 
tive. 

Father  Louis  Quinn,  S.F.M.  cel- 
ebrated the  mass  and  Sister 
Rosemarie  Kugel,  the  Provincial 
Superior  from  their  Provincial 
House  near  Kingston,  Ontario,  of- 
ficially received  the  vows  of  Sister 
Teofila.  Another  pair  of  hands  to 
serve  these  people.  Sister  Teofila  is 
a nurse  and  is  also  involved  in 
catechetics. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  people 
here  will  often  become  most  vocal 
around  a traffic  accident  and 
many  times  baseball  umpires 
have  to  be  given  police  escort  past 
hostile  fans,  there  are  no  more 
likeable  people  than  the  Domini- 
cans. They  are  helpful,  hospitable, 
cheerful,  lovable.  They  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  friendliest 
in  the  Caribbean. 

The  Religious  Hospitallers  of 
Saint  Joseph  have  quite  naturally 
fallen  in  love  with  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  and  its  people  — a love  affair 
that  has  now  been  going  on  for 
some  20  years.  That  the  people  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa  love  and  admire 
these  sisters  is  obvious.  They  ap- 
preciate their  concern,  dedication 
and  selflessness.  The  supportive 
presence  of  the  sisters  here,  even 
in  spite  of  the  belt-tightening 
mood  caused  by  the  present  eco- 
nomic crisis,  somehow  tempers  the 
suffering  of  the  sick  and  the  poor 
and  assures  the  people  that  some- 
how tomorrow  will  be  better  than 
today. 

And  you  know  something  else? 
They  do  a pretty  fair  job  on  a choco- 
late cake.  • 


Sr.  Theresa  Mann,  administrator  of  the  hospital. 


starvation. 

The  capable  director  of  this 
whole  operation  is  none  other  than 
Sister  Mary  Jo.  Any  morning 
shortly  after  7:30,  the  out-going 
nun,  her  pockets  bulging  with 
keys,  candles,  measuring  tapes 
and  heaven  knows  what  else,  can 
be  seen  heading  for  her  small  of- 
fice in  Centro  Padre  Arturo.  There 
she  plans  the  work  day.  She  keeps 
watch  on  her  students  the  way  a 
cardiologist  monitors  a heartbeat. 

"I  run  a tight  ship  here,”  she 
says.  Students  have  to  arrive  on 
time,  prepared  and  ready  to  work. 
She  has  little  sympathy  for  stu- 
dents who  don’t  try. 

In  a room  next  to  her  office  one 
finds  a group  of  small  children 
learning  the  basics  of  reading  and 


Close  by  is  the  sewing  centre. 
The  room  is  crowded,  the  sewing 
machines  are  old  and  the  wall 
could  use  another  coat  of  paint. 
But  the  women  tell  you  with  a 
smile  that  they  are  hopeful  of  im- 
proving their  skills. 

Then  there  is  the  carpentry 
shop.  It  would  take  another  article 
to  explain  all  this.  In  addition  to 
her  work  in  Centro  Padre  Arturo, 
Sister  Mary  Jo  has  sewing  centres 
in  some  17  different  rural  districts. 
She  must  oversee  and  visit  these 
centres  too. 

There  are  days  which  see  her 
travelling  in  threadbare  jeeps  up 
and  down  gullied,  rock  filled, 
mountainous  dirt  roads.  Here  she 
travels  packed  together  with  large 
sacks  of  rice,  squawking  chickens 
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Your  Life  For  Your  Friends 


By  Helen  Harrington  and 
Cecile  Hirner,  O.L.M. 

So  many  innocent  victims  of  violence  and  injustice. 


As  newly  appointed  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Philippines, 
we  found  ourselves  in  October, 
1984  in  the  large  port  city  of 
Davao,  in  southeastern  Mindanao, 
where  we  had  come  to  study 
Cebuano  language  and  culture. 

Though  we  were  both  aware  of 
the  present  reality  of  this  beauti- 
ful country  through  the  work  of 
the  members  of  our  separate  com- 
munities in  Leyte  and  Mindanao, 
little  did  we  know  how  quickly  we 
would  be  immersed,  first  hand, 
into  the  suffering  of  so  many 
people  of  whom,  up  until  now,  we 
had  only  heard  about  or  read 
about. 

Suddenly,  on  Oct.  19  we  became 
involved,  through  the  deeply 
committed  Assumption  Sisters 
(Filles  de  Marie  de  lAssumption) 
whose  mother  house  is  in 
Campbellton,  New  Brunswick,  in 
o the  assassination  of  their  friend 
^ and  co-worker,  Alex  Orculio.  This 
= man,  who  could  have  comfortably 
stayed  with  the  "status  quo,”  chose 
J to  lay  his  life  on  the  line  for  his 
struggling  brothers  and  sisters. 
Through  his  newspaper,  his 
speeches,  his  work  with  the  urban 
poor,  out-of-school  youth,  stu- 
dents, tribal  people,  and  as  his 
community’s  leader,  he  urged  his 
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people  to  seek  truth,  justice  and 
peaceful  living  conditions  through 
non-violent  means.  His  young 
wife,  who  works  in  the  Peace  and 
Justice  Commission,  was  also 
deeply  committed  to  this  entire 
cause. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of 
his  38th  birthday  as  Alex,  his  wife 
and  youngest  son,  two  years  of  age, 
were  driving  home,  they  were  am- 
bushed by  a group  of  ten  uni- 
formed, armed  men  who  pulled 
Alex  from  the  car  and  coldly- 
riddled  him  with  bullets  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  little  boy. 

A ten-day  wake  held  in  the  As- 
sumption Sisters’  chapel  was  a 
powerful  te’stimony  on  the  part  of  a 
city  who  loved  him.  Along  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  hung  so  many 
messages  from  far  and  wide  — 
from  children  who  wrote,  "I  love 
you  Alex,”  from  grieving  friends 
who  wrote  often  passionate  poems 
to  express  their  tribute,  and  from 
so  many  who  were  bewildered  and 
could  only  ask  "Why?” 

In  the  early  hours  of  Monday, 
Oct.  29,  people  began  to  gather  at 
Assumption  School.  Long  before 
nine  that  morning,  crowds  filled 
the  outside  auditorium  where  the 


body  of  Alex  now  lay.  The  proces- 
sion past  the  coffin  grew  as  many 
who  had  been  unable  to  visit  dur- 
ing the  wake  came  to  see  their 
friend  for  the  last  time.  Among 
them  was  Butz  Aquino,  brother  of 
the  late  Senator  Benigno  Aquino, 
and  other  prominent  opposition 
leaders  from  Manila. 

Soon  even  the  courtyard  sur- 
rounding the  auditorium  was 
overflowing,  forcing  the  crowd 
onto  the  nearby  street.  We  had 
managed  to  find  seats  close  to  the 
front,  and  in  no  time  at  all  we  were 
drowning  in  a sea  of  people.  Fif- 
teen priests  concelebrated  the 
Mass  and  some  thirty  thousand 
people  attended  the  ceremony. 

As  we  awaited  the  beginning  of 
the  Mass  we  talked  about  the  ter- 
rible number  of  little-known  mar- 
tyrs who  have  come  and  gone  over 
the  years,  not  only  here  in  the 
Philippines,  but  in  too  many  other 
places  of  our  world.  So  many  inno- 
cent victims  of  violence  and  injus- 
tice, and  now  before  us  lay  Alex 
Orculio,  the  latest  addition  to  this 
growing  list. 

Alex  himself  was  an  economist, 
a professor,  a journalist,  a leader 
and  a strong  advocate  of  justice. 


Despite  threats  to  his  life,  he  con- 
tinued to  openly  criticize  oppres- 
sion and  more  than  ever  he  seemed 
determined  to  liberate  his  people. 
He  was  a man  of  deep  faith  and 
great  courage  and  many  who  knew 
him  recognized  this  as  was  evident 
in  the  many  testimonies  given 
during  Mass  by  those  for  and  with 
whom  he  lived  and  worked,  and 
whose  grief  was  echoed  in  the  cries 
which  rang  out  among  the  crowd 
gathered  there. 

The  offertory  procession,  led  by 
Mrs.  Orculio  with  her  five  young 
children  and  Alex’s  parents,  was  a 
very  emotional  time  for  everyone. 
It  was  then  that  the  bloodstained 
clothes  worn  by  Alex  the  day  of  his 
death  were  burned  as  an  offering. 
The  smoke  poured  out  all  around 
and  there  was  a heaviness  in  the 
air,  yet  an  overpowering  sense  of 
hope  was  also  arising  with  it. 

With  the  death  of  this  man  a 
seed  was  planted  within  us.  Just 
as  Jesus  Christ  died  that  we  might 
live,  Alex  truly  gave  his  life  that 
others  might  realize  new  freedom 
and  life. 

This  unifying  feeling  of  hope 
remained  with  us  throughout  the 
Mass  and  along  the  four  mile  walk 


Just  as  Jesus  Christ  died  that  we  might  live,  others  have  given  their  lives. 
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Over  the  years  many  friends 
of  Scarboro  have  generously 
helped  Scarboro  missionaries 
in  their  apostolate  by 
remembering  us  in  their 
wills. 

If  you  would  like  more 
information  on  wills,  p/ease 
write  to: 

Rev.  Pierre  Richard,  S.F.M., 

% Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM 1M4 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

MIM  1M4 


to  the  graveyard  where  we  laid 
Alex  to  rest. 

In  that  very  contagious  atmos- 
phere, joined  with  close  to  300,000 
people  who  were  in  the  streets  to 
proclaim  their  support,  never  be- 
fore had  the  words  of  John’s  gospel 
come  so  alive:  "there  is  no  greater 
love  than  this:  to  lay  down  one’s 
life  for  one’s  friends”  (John  15:13). 

Since  the  funeral  of  Alex  Or- 
culio,  we  have  been  part  of  a sim- 
pler funeral  march  for  another 
young  man,  26  years  of  age,  a 
church  leader  in  the  same  area 
and  the  father  of  four  young  chil- 
dren, who  was  assassinated  in 
similar  fashion.  We  have  read  with 
horror  of  the  torture  and  death  of 
three  workers  in  the  same  area 
who  had  been  spreading  the  truth 
of  their  situation,  and  we  have 
shared  the  pain  and  outrage  fol- 
lowing the  killing  of  the  mayor  of 
Zamboanga  City,  a man  whose 
whole  life  has  been  for  his  people, 
and  these,  sadly,  are  but  a few  of  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  like 
cases  all  over  the  country. 

Each  one  of  these  people  has 
lived  the  gospel  with  their  lives. 
They  have  laid  down  their  lives  for 


Helen  Harrington 


Cecile  Turner,  O.L.M. 


their  friends,  not  only  with  their 
brutal  deaths  but  long  before  . . . 
with  the  choices  they  made  along 
the  way  to  go  out  of  themselves  for 
others  in  need,  even  at  such  great 
risk. 

As  one  homilist  at  a Mass  for 
Alex  said,  "to  be  courageous  does 
not  mean  to  not  be  afraid;  it  means 
that  one  does  what  needs  to  be 
done  at  the  time,  despite  one’s  fear. 

And  so  many  today  are  faced  with 
this  choice  and  have  made  it  fear- 
fully, yet  willingly,  believing  that 
their  lives  have  been  given  as  gifts 
from  God  for  the  service  of  others.” 

Here  in  Davao,  and  in  the  coun- 
try itself,  wherever  we  have  been, 
we  have  met  many  men  and 
women  who  have  already  laid 
down  their  lives  in  their  everyday 
work.  One  young  lad  told  us  that 
he  was  ready  to  die  if  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  on  speaking  the 
truth  of  the  injustices  around  him. 

A member  of  the  urban  poor  com- 
munity said,  "I  don’t  want  to  die, 
but  I have  to  keep  on  speaking  the 
truth  no  matter  what  happens.” 

The  workers,  who  continue  to 
urge  peaceful  protests  despite  the  ! 
threats  to  their  lives,  the  sisters 
who  are  called  communists  and 
subversives  because  they  are  with 
their  people  in  their  struggle,  and 
the  many  men  and  women  of  every 
walk  of  life  who  will  not  be  si- 
lenced through  fear,  have  already 
laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
friends  and  shown  this  "great 
love”  Jesus  not  only  spoke  about 
but  lived  for  us.  They  follow 
Christ,  whose  message  is  clear  and 
hard.  "To  love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you”  means  sometimes 
to  love  until  death,  which  leads  to 
Resurrection  and  Life  — life  for 
others. 

Our  language  lessons  go  on,  and 
we  value  them  as  they  help  us  to 
come  to  know  more  deeply  the  s, 
beauty  of  the  Filipino  people,  but  \ 
we  value  in  ways  that  cannot  be 
measured  the  privilege  of  being 
with  people  who  are  being  called  to 
live  the  Gospel  in  truly  heroic  | 
ways  today  as  they  lay  down  their 
lives  for  their  friends.  • I 


Years  ago  in  the  parish  of  Yamasa,  Dominican 
Republic,  it  was  a typical  Sunday  morning.  There 
were  hundreds  of  people  walking  miles  through  the 
heat,  the  rain  and  the  mud  to  attend  Mass.  There 
were  several  hours  of  confessional  work,  three  Mas- 
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ses  to  celebrate,  ten  to  twenty  baptisms  to  perform, 
innumerable  requests  for  this  and  that  to  listen  to, 
and  all  the  time  more  heat,  more  rain,  more  mud. 

Noon  finally  arrived  with  lunch  and  a hoped  for 
quiet  siesta  period.  However  this  latter  was  frus- 
trated by  a sick  call  of  one  hour’s  ride  into  the  hills  on 
my  trusty  mule. 

On  my  return,  the  poor  old  mule  was  struggling  up 
out  of  the  last  ravine  at  the  edge  of  town  through  at 
least  two  feet  of  mud  and  water.  Hunched  up  in  the 
saddle  I began  to  feel  a bit  sorry  for  myself  and  my 
hard  lot. 

Then  appeared  an  unforgettable  lesson.  Stumbling 
down  the  trail  were  two  men  — the  first  man  was 
leading  his  blind  companion ! 

I always  remember  to  count  my  blessings.  • 


DEPARTURE 

On  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of 
the  patron  of  Scarboro,  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  two  lay  missioners 
received  their  assignments. 

Danny  Gillis  of  Port  Hood, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Armella  Sontag 
of  Goodsoil,  Sask.  were  commis- 
sioned to  the  Philippines  and 
Panama  respectively. 

They  have  recently  completed  a 
year  of  theological  and  pastoral 
formation  in  the  Scarboro  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  last  week  of  January  they 
left  for  their  appointed  areas  to 
continue  their  formation  as  they 
begin  language  studies.  • 


Rememkr.... 


D.  Gillis,  Philippines  A.  Sontag,  Panama 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
YOU  CAN  HELP  US  change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

MIM  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

EH  Gift  Subscription  EH  Renewal 
EH  Change  of  Address  EH  Donation 
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We  must  present  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  someone  conscious  of  his 
mission  as  the  Proclaimer  and  Realizer  of  the  Kingdom  ...we  must 
present  Jesus  Christ  as  alive,  present  and  working  in  history  and  in 
his  church.  (Puebla  #m) 


Fr.  Amand  Clement  S.F.M.,  Phillippines 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 


If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 

I I Priesthood  EH  Lay  Missionary 
NAME  


TOWN/CITY CODE 

AGE EDUCATION 


Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador  was  brutally  murdered  while  say- 

in&  DJass  fiva  vaars  acfn  this  mnni.h. 
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Father  Hugh  Sharkey,  one  of  the 
original  ‘China  Boys’,  passed 
away  in  his  82nd  year  on  Tuesday, 
February  12th  in  his  native  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick.  Fr.  Sharkey 
was  the  son  of  James  and  Catherine 
Sharkey  and  is  predeceased  by  his 
brothers  Gregory  and  Gerald  and  a 
sister  Helen. 

Fr.  Sharkey  is  remembered  by  us 
as  a great  wit  with  an  ever-ready 
smile.  He  was  a brother  priest  who 
generously  gave  of  himself  and  his 
talents  for  the  work  entrusted  to 
Scarboro.  During  the  fifty-five  years 
of  his  priesthood  he  served  in 
Chuckow,  China;  the  Chinese  Mis- 
sion in  Vancouver;  the  Chinese 
Mission  in  Victoria;  as  editor  of  the 
China  magazine;  rector  of  St. 


Obituary 


Francis  Xavier  Seminary;  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  George- 
town, Guyana.  In  1974  he  officially 
retired  from  active  mission  work 
but  continued  to  do  retreat  work  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Fr.  Sharkey  was  well-known  as  a 
poet,  and  many  of  his  poems  have 
been  published.  Part  of  his  poem 
‘Death  Be  Not  Proud’  written  in 
1975  states: 
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The  tomb  shall  be  a womb  on  that 
great  Easter 

No  longer  sterile,  hopeless  and 
forlorn, 

Death  be  not  proud  when  you  shall 
come  to  slay  me, 

‘Tisyou  shall  die,  bull  will  be 
reborn. 


ly 
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By  J.  Lynch  S.F.M. 


n March  24,  1980  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  was  assas- 
sinated, and  five  years  later  no  one  has  been  charged  with 
his  death.  This  month  we  commemorate  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  the  former  archbishop  of  San  Salvador, 
the  capital  of  war-torn  El  Salvador.  The  following  testi- 
mony was  given  by  Father  Jon  Sobrino,  S.J.,  a good  friend 
of  the  former  archbishop. 


Archbishop  Romero  was  murdered,  shedding  his  blood 
m the  altar  of  God.  Thus  he  brought  his  life  to  its  fulfil- 
nent,  sharing  the  fate  of  many  Salvadoreans  who  have 
lIso  been  murdered.  Thus,  too,  he  brought  to  fulfilment 
lis  priestly  life,  as  he  offered  — like  Jesus  — not  the 
)lood  of  lambs,  but  his  own  blood.  Since  then,  Arch- 
iishop  Romero  has  become  a universal  man,  a man  for 
ill  seasons,  a symbol  of  the  hopes  and  sufferings  of  the 
Salvadorean  people,  a witness  and  martyr  for  God’s 
ruth,  justice  and  love. 

Today,  his  death  and  resurrection  are  celebrated  in 
nany  parts  of  the  world.  We  remember  them  because 
to  remember’  is  a Christian  duty  and  a Christian  joy. 
lesus  said:  ‘Do  this  in  memory  of  me’,  speaking  of  his 
iwn  death.  Since  then  millions  of  people  throughout 
listory  have  remembered  the  moment  when  Jesus  was 
hlled,  violently  deprived  of  his  life  by  those  who  do  evil 
ind  hate  the  light. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  us  to  remember  that 
!4th  of  March  when  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  already 
.0  used  to  bad  news,  so  used  to  having  death  as  a com- 
)anion,  were  shocked  to  hear  that  Archbishop  Romero, 
he  good  and  compassionate  man,  the  defender  of  the 
)oor,  the  voice  of  those  who  have  no  voice,  the  prophet 
vho  chastised  the  oppressors,  had  been  murdered.  It  is 
mportant  to  remember  that  day  because  this  stops  us 
brgetting  the  dark  side  of  our  human  history,  the  cross 
>f  Jesus  and  the  crosses  of  so  many  thousands  and 
nillions  of  people  in  history  who  have  died  and  are 
lying  today  as  victims  of  the  idols  of  death.  But,  on  the 
ither  hand,  ‘to  remember’  is  a joyful  duty,  because  it  is 
i source  of  hope.  Jesus  said:  ‘Do  this.  . .until  I come 
>ack  to  you’;  and  He  was  raised  by  the  Father  three 
lays  later.  Archbishop  Romero  said:  ‘If  I am  killed,  I 
vill  rise  again  in  the  Salvadorean  people.’  And  that  is 
vhat  we  are  celebrating  today:  his  resurrection,  his 
)resence  amongst  us. 


His  presence  today  is  certainly  like  the  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ,  like  a two-edged  sword,  which  divides 
people  because  it  brings  to  light  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
oppressors  and  the  good  deeds  of  those  who  seek  justice 
and  peace,  a sword  which  gives  hope  to  the  poor  and  is  a 
threat  to  the  powerful.  Today  there  are  still  those  who 
are  afraid  of  Archbishop  Romero.  They  would  like  to 
ignore  him,  silence  him,  bury  not  only  his  body  but  also 
his  spirit.  There  are  those  who  praise  him  as  a saint 
and  a prophet  of  the  past,  but  who  would  like  to  bury 
him  in  the  past,  so  that  his  voice  is  not  heard  any  more. 

Today  those  in  power  are  very  much  afraid  of  Arch- 
bishop Romero.  This  is  the  only  explanation  for  their 
fear  at  the  mere  announcement  that  Pope  John  Paul  II 
would  visit  the  Archbishop’s  grave  or  of  a poster  on 
which  Romero  appeared  with  the  Pope.  When  some 
people  are  still  afraid  of  his  name  being  mentioned  or 
his  picture  being  shown,  this  makes  Archbishop 
Romero  seem  present,  and  very  much  present.  These 
people  remind  us  of  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel,  who 
ordered  the  apostles  ‘not  to  speak  or  teach  at  all  in  the 
name  of  Jesus’  (Acts  4.18). 

He  is  present  in  all  those  who  suffer  the  horror  of 
repression  and  war;  in  all  those  who  seek  strength  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  poor,  to  the  gospel  and  to  God;  in 
people  all  over  the  world  for  whom  his  words  and  life 
have  given  meaning  to  their  faith,  people  who  have 
rediscovered  their  own  dignity  as  human  beings,  have 
decided  to  side  with  the  world’s  poor.  He  is  present  in  so 
many  peasants  in  El  Salvador  who  visit  his  grave  to 
pray  and  talk  to  him;  in  all  those  who  are  poor,  oppres- 
sed, live  in  refugee  camps,  prisoners,  mothers  and 
children  of  those  who  have  disappeared,  who  look  for 
consolation,  encouragement  and  hope.  He  is  present  in 
all  those  for  whom  survival  is  the  daily  task  and  death 
always  an  imminent  threat;  in  all  those  who  silently 
decide  in  their  hearts  to  be  with  a suffering  people. 
Archbishop  Romero  is  indeed  very  much  alive  today. 

Finally,  I should  like  to  pray  to  God  that  the  spirit  of 
Archbishop  Romero  may  remain  present  among  us.  If 
we  follow  in  his  footsteps  we  will  be  helping  the  cause  of 
justice  and  peace,  truth  and  love  throughout  the  world. 
We  will  be  helping  to  stop  war,  atrocities,  destruction 
and  repression  in  El  Salvador.  We  will  be  helping  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  whom 
he  loved  so  much  and  for  whom  he  gave  his  life.  • 
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By  Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz 


Before  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil we  were  in  our  first  stage, 
which  you  might  call  that  of  “tradi- 
tional action.”  We  regarded  the 
indigenous  people  more  or  less  as 
objects  of  our  pastoral  action. 

The  initial  plan  was  clear:  to 
teach  Spanish  to  the  indigenous 
people,  to  put  shoes  on  their  feet  and 
to  provide  them  with  food.  It  didn’t 
even  enter  my  mind  that  I could 
evangelize  in  other  languages. 
After  all,  they  were  Mexicans. 


An  approach  that  sought  to  respect  the 
people’s  language  and  way  of 
celebrating 


I was  determined  to  see  that  they 
learned  Spanish  and  wore  shoes. 
They  walked  barefoot,  which  I 
interpreted  as  an  indication  that 
their  socioeconomic  status  had  to  be 
elevated  to  ensure  that  they  had  a 
higher  income  and  better  employ- 
ment opportunities.  And  feed  them! 
By  feeding  them  we  would  raise 
their  nutritional  level,  thereby 
preventing  so  many  premature 
deaths. 

CULTURE  AND 
EVANGELIZATION 

I soon  understood  that  the  prob- 
lem wasn’t  so  simple.  After  Vatican 
II,  I entered  a new  phase  of 
discovery  in  which  I became  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  culture. 

We  had  previously  seen  evange- 
lization as  Westernization.  But  we 


They  carried  a deep  awareness  of  their 
history  as  a people  in  their  hearts. 


had  now  come  to  realize  that  we 
stood  before  an  ancient  culture  that 
deserved  our  respect.  After  all,  it  is 
a culture  that  took  thousands  of 
years  to  develop  its  own  way  of 
thinking,  of  living,  and  of  express- 
ing itself. 

Questions  filled  my  head:  What 
does  it  mean  to  evangelize?  Should 
we  passively  contemplate  cultures 
or  actively  encourage  the  revival  of 
their  pre-Columbian  splendor? 
Must  they  be  destroyed? 

Gustavo  Gutierrez  helped  us  to 
see  that  God  has  always  wanted 
everyone  to  be  saved.  This  led  me  to 


understand  that  before  I could 
announce  Christ’s  presence,  I need- 
ed to  discover  God’s  work  within  the 
community.  That  is  how  we  ini- 
tiated a catechetical  approach 
based  on  the  community’s  religious 
feasts,  one  that  sought  to  respect 
the  people’s  language  and  way  of 
celebrating.  It  allowed  our  diocese 
to  develop  a pastoral  approach  that 
was  much  more  in  line  with  the 
reality  of  our  people. 

The  third  stage  came  almost 
naturally.  No  one  — especially  no 
Christian  — can  observe  this  reality 
and  remain  aloof  or  neutral.  What 


“We  had  previously  seen 
evangelization  as 
westernization.’  ’ 
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has  the  Church  been  doing  during 
all  these  years  of  evangelization,  if 
the  indigenous  communities  con- 
tinue living  in  a state  of 
marginalization?  We  then  came  to 
realize  that  evangelization  had  to 
be  integral,  holistic. 

The  next  stage  involved  the 
discovery  that  the  Indians  were 
oppressed.  Look  how  long  it  took! 
Until  then  we  had  seen  a folk 
religion  being  practised,  and  said, 
“What  good  people!”  We  didn’t  see 
that  they  were  victims  of  a tremen- 
dous oppression. 

But  little  by  little  we  changed.  We 
no  longer  frequented  the  homes  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  but  instead 


“I  still  don’t  understand 
why  the  indigenous  peo- 
ple who  have  suffered  so 
much  oppression,  dis- 
crimination and  torture 
have  not  yet  exploded,..” 


sought  those  of  the  peasants.  The 
rich  felt  they  were  being  chal- 
lenged, and  this  provoked  their  ire. 
They  could  not  continue  to  use 
religion  to  subjugate  the  in- 
digenous people. 

These  were  painful  discoveries, 
and  we  had  to  become  very  con- 
sciously aware  that  our  actions 
must  be  directed  toward  an  evan- 
gelization that  would  help  the 
indigenous  people  to  see  their  own 
reality  — and  to  see  that  the  Son  of 
God  repudiated  this  type  of 
oppression. 

I still  don’t  understand  why  the 
indigenous  people,  who  have  suf- 
fered so  much  oppression,  dis- 
crimination, and  torture,  have  not 
yet  exploded  and  engulfed  the  en- 
tire country  in  a wave  of  violence. 

CATECHESISAND 

EVANGELIZATION 

The  fifth  stage  was  initiated 
when  catechesis  became  reflection 
on  history.  It  is  impossible  to 


imagine  that  a human  group  with 
no  historical  consciousness  can  be 
part  of  the  Church. 

The  indigenous  people  fled  op- 
pression to  seek  the  promised  land 
in  the  jungle.  There,  like  Moses, 
they  sought  to  liberate  their  people. 
We  began  to  communicate  with 
them.  And  we  asked  ourselves 
many  questions:  Why  are  they 
here?  Why  did  they  leave?  How  did 
they  see  their  future? 

They  carried  a deep  awareness  of 
their  history  as  a people  in  their 
hearts.  Gradually,  an  exodus  cate- 
chesis has  developed.  It  has  a 
liberating  focus  and  involves  reflec- 
tion on  how  to  live  out  faith,  hope 
and  charity  within  our  socio- 
political context. 

INDIANS  ORGANIZE 

“Charity  is  not  defined;  it  is  liv- 
ed,” said  the  Indians.  And  they 
began  to  create  peasant  organiza- 
tions. This  process  led  to  another 
change  in  diocesan  structures.  The 
1979  Puebla  conference  told  us  that 
changes  in  our  diocesan  structures 
must  enable  the  poor  to  participate 
and  make  decisions  in  the  Church. 
We  have  not  yet  gotten  that  far.  But 
we  are  committed  to  a process  of 
shared  decision-making  rather 
than  the  imposition  of  pastoral 
norms,  which  so  often  cause  ten- 
sions within  the  Church. 

The  last  stage  involved  evan- 
gelization in  solidarity.  We  regard  it 
as  a way  of  supporting  indigenous 
people  living  in  exile  — the 
refugees.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
we  are  re-defining  the  meaning  of 
our  history,  of  our  relationship  with 
other  countries,  and  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Church  and  state. 

These,  then,  are  the  stages  I’ve 
been  through.  I’ve  learned  to  accept 
conflict  and  to  lean  on  God’s 
providence. 

Finally,  we  have  put  aside  all 
discussion  about  the  option  for  the 
poor.  In  a diocese  in  which  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  indigent, 
we  are  called  upon  simply  to  act. 


OveHlie  years  many  friends  i 
^ of  Scarboro.  have  generously  j 
helped  Scarboro  missionaries' 
in  their  apostolate  by  . i 
remembering  us  in  their  ■ 
..wills,  r 

» , 

If  you  would  like  more 
information  on  wills,  p/eose 
wPite  to: 

Rev.  Pierre  Richard,  S.F.M., 

% Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M1M4 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ont. 
M1M1M4 
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Bishop 

Luis  Bambaren 


Archbishop 
Helder  Camera 


Presently  Bambaren  is  the  Bishop  of  Chimbote, 
Peru,  a very  poor  coastal  city  of  one  half  million 
whose  principal  employers  are  the  fishing  and  steel 
industries. 

Bishop  Bambaren  was  the  head  of  the  Social  Action 
Department  for  CELAM  (the  Latin  American  Bishops’ 
Conference)  and  in  that  position  was  in  touch  with  the 
realities  not  only  of  his  native  Peru  but  also  those  of 
Central  and  South  America.  Within  Peru  he  is  still 
known  as  the  Bishop  of  the  Pueblos  Jovenes  (young 
towns,  shantytowns). 

He  has  been  subjected  to  harassment,  criticism  and 
on  one  occasion  was  ordered  jailed  by  the  then  Peruvian 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  own  words  reveal  his 
understanding  of  his  involvement.  “The  Christian 
spirit  in  a social  undertaking  shows  itself  in  the  way 
the  poor  and  oppressed  are  treated;  in  them  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  is  encountered.  His  struggle  is 
taken  on  and  His  mandate  for  a more  just  society.”  • 

In  1984  at  the  age  of  75  Helder  Camara  retired  as 
Archbishop  of  Recife  and  Olinda  in  Brazil’s  North- 
eastern Province.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
courageous  challenger  of  the  status  quo,  a fighter  for 
the  poor  and  an  apostle  of  peaceful  revolution  and,  as  a 
result,  a winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  prize  in  1970. 

His  life  has  more  than  once  been  in  extreme  danger. 
On  May  26, 1969  his  secretary,  Fr.  Neto,  was  savagely 
murdered.  In  1978  another  co-worker,  Edval  Nunes  da 
Silva,  was  tortured  and  murdered.  It  is  generally 
agi’eed  that  they  were  part  of  a constant  intimidating 
campaign  against  Camara. 

For  many  years  his  name  has  not  been  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  media  in  Brazil.  He  knows  full  well  the 
consequences  of  his  stand.  “We  must  have  no  illusions. 
We  shall  not  walk  on  roses,  people  will  not  throng  to 
hear  us  and  applaud,  and  we  shall  not  always  be  aware 
of  divine  protection.  If  we  are  to  be  pilgrims  for  justice 
and  peace,  we  must  expect  the  desert.”  • 


Archbishop  Arturo 
Rivera  Y Damas 


Presently  he  is  the  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  and 
the  successor  to  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  for 
whom  he  had  served  as  an  auxiliary  bishop. 

“Be  A Patriot!  Kill  a priest!”,  urged  a series  of 
anonymous  pamphlets  that  circulated  in  El  Salvador 
in  1977.  Rivera  y Damas,  the  then  auxiliary  bishop, 
was  forced  to  go  into  hiding  because  of  threats  to  his  life. 

In  December  1984  a letter  published  as  a full  page  ad 
in  a local  paper  called  the  Salvadoran  peace  talks  a 
communist  farce.  Condemning  his  role  as  moderator,  it 
called  on  him  “to  terminate  definitely  your  uncon- 
cealable  relationship  with  terrorist  subversion.”  The 
letter  threatened,  “it  should  be  enough  to  remember 
your  predecessor.” 

Tutela  Legal,  the  rights-monitoring  agency  of  the 
Archdiocese,  noted  that  in  1984  there  were  3,418 
violent  deaths  (soldiers,  guerillas,  civilians).  • 
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Everyone  is  welcome  at  the  table  of 
Bishop  Pedro  Casalddliga  (seated 
centre). 


By  Bishop  Pedro  Casaldaliga 


INEVITABLE  ANDI 


Editor’s  Note: 


What  do  you  see  as  the  key 
issues  in  the  debate  going  on 
within  the  Brazilian  Catholic 
Church? 


I think  the  principal  issue,  from 
which  a whole  series  of  subor- 
dinate themes  emerge,  is 
ecclesiological:  what  type  of  church 
do  we  believe  in  and  want  here  in 
Brazil?  Do  we  want  a church  where 
participation  is  fostered,  a church 
conceived  as  People  of  God  in  the 
terms  defined  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  or  do  we  want  a 


church  where  power  and  decision- 
making are  in  the  hands  of  the 
hierarchy  and  where  the  rest  of  the 
church  is  relegated  to  a passive  role: 
listening  and  obeying,  but  having 
no  decision-making  voice? 

The  kind  of  ecclesiology  people 
choose  depends  not  only  on  their 
faith,  but  also  on  the  social  class 
from  which  they  come  and  on  the 
social,  political  and  economic 
assumptions  to  which  they  adhere. 
Therefore  we  must  be  open  and 
honest  enough  to  recognize  what 
our  ideology  is,  what  our  assump- 
tions are,  and  what  our  social  status 


is.  The  person  from  a working  class 
background,  the  person  who  really 
believes  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
determine  their  own  history,  the 
person  who  critically  and  objec- 
tively analyzes  the  reality  of  the 
society  in  which  he  or  she  lives  — 
that  person  will  opt  for  a church 
conceived  as  People  of  God.  In  this 
church,  the  people  must  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  whole:  all  must  be 
equal  as  Christians,  all  must  par- 
ticipate and  have  a voice,  and  all 
must  respect  one  another  in  their 
specific  ministries.  In  this  church, 
which  I believe  in,  we  accept  a 
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Fr.  Omar  Dixon  S.F.M.  (right)  in 
Paracuuba  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon: 
A church  where  participation  is  fostered. 
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pluralism  that  those  who  believe  in 
the  other,  hierarchical  model  of 
church  do  not  tolerate. 


How  are  these  theological  and 
doctrinal  differences  exem- 
plified in  action? 


It  is  obvious  that  one’s  social  class 
and  theoretical  assumptions  will 
determine  one’s  pastoral  practice. 
The  church  as  People  of  God  will 
choose  to  listen  to  the  people  and  to 
be  a leaven  within  other  social 
organizations,  while  always 
respecting  the  latter’s  autonomy. 
This  church  carries  out  its  ministry 
in  grassroots  work  and  fosters  a 
social  and  political  commitment 
among  Christians.  This  commit- 
ment may  include  taking  on  a 
specific  political  position.  The  other 
church  opts  for  an  easy  sacramental 
ministry,  and  feels  the  need  to 
defend  its  Catholic  identity  by 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the 
church  and  by  trying  to  recapture  a 
Catholic  identity  that  appears  to 
them  to  have  been  diluted  by  ecu- 
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I think  that  to  be 
catholic  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  the  church 
must  be  more  varied  and 
less  Latin,  less  Western. 

menism,  by  political  commitments 
or  by  talk  of  a “church  of  the  Third 
World.”  These  opposing  ways  of 
being  a church  stem  from  different 
interpretations  of  reality  and 
naturally  result  in  conflicts  and 
confrontations  within  the  Chris- 
tian communities. 


How  are  these  conflicts 
expressed? 


If  this  internal  conflict,  which  I 
would  call  pluralism,  is  expressed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  if 
pluralism  is  recognized  as  a value, 
then  it  is  something  inevitable  and 
healthy  within  the  church.  No 
institution,  even  the  church,  is 


authentic  if  it  is  excessively 
monolithic.  Conflict  and  pluralism 
do  not  hurt  the  unity  of  the  church. 
What  cannot  be  accepted,  and  what 
must  not  be  allowed  to  occur,  is  the 
condemnation  as  “heresy”  or  as  a 
denial  of  the  Christian  identity  of 
pastoral  approaches  that  differ 
from  one’s  own.  And  in  the  case  of 
conflict,  appeals  to  higher  author- 
ities must  cease.  The  most  conser- 
vative members  of  the  church  are 
always  accusing  us  of  infidelity  to 
the  Pope’s  teachings  or  of  violating 
strict  Vatican  norms.  I think  that  to 
be  catholic  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  the  church  must  be  more 
varied  and  less  Latin,  less  Western. 
How  can  our  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  in  Brazil,  which  has  deep 
African  and  indigenous  roots  be  the 
same  as  that  in  Italy  or  Germany? 
The  norms  of  Canon  Law,  which  in 
practice  are  seldom  consulted, 
sometimes  create  problems  for  us 
that  we  cannot  resolve,  because 
they  stand  in  contradiction  to  con- 
sciences or  to  the  demands  of  our 
pastoral  commitments. 
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Would  this  be  similar  to  the 
European  cultural  colonialism 
we  have  seen  so  often  in  Third 
World  countries? 


I feel  it  is.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  Third  World  has  had  very  little 
voice  in  the  church.  We  began  to  be 
heard  at  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, but  in  general  we  have  been 
ignored.  Europe,  and  even  the  Euro- 
pean church,  continues  to  see  itself 
as  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
center  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
accept  this,  either  as  Christians  or 
as  Third  World  people.  Our  stance 


will  bring  tensions  in  the  church, 
but  I believe  that  these  tensions  are 
healthy  and  will  help  the  church 
learn  its  real  place  in  society,  over- 
coming a heritage  that  is  not  very 
Christian.  We  will  all  learn  from 
the  experience. 


Do  you  think  these  conflicts 
could  result  in  a crisis  or  a break 
within  the  church? 


Obviously  there  is  a certain  fear 
and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
hierarchy,  a desire  to  control  what  is 
happening  in  the  church;  but  in  my 
opinion,  there  will  not  be  a major 
break  for  two  reasons:  First,  we  do 
not  have  any  interest  in  engaging  in 
polemics  over  issues  that  will  not 
specifically  benefit  our  people. 
Second,  in  the  great  majority  of 


Christian  base  communities, 
pastoral  agents  and  bishops  have  a 
concrete  role  that  does  not  change 
overnight.  I recently  attended  the 
Fifth  Meeting  of  Christian  Base 
Communities  in  Canide.  The  gath- 
ering brought  together  represent- 
atives from  all  over  the  country,  and 
I had  the  distinct  impression  from 
that  meeting  that  the  CEBs  are  an 
irreversible  phenomenon.  But  if  the 
Christian  communities  complain 
about  anything,  it  is  usually  that 
the  local  bishop  or  priest  never 
visits  them.  They  have  never  said 
that  they  want  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  bishops  or  priests. 


Do  you  sense  that  there  are 
outside  interferences  or 
pressures  on  the  Brazilian 
church? 


We  have  extensive  evidence  that  a 
campaign  is  being  mounted  in 
Brazil  and  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America,  aimed  at  dismantling 
church  groups  committed  to  the 
poor  and  working  classes.  This 
offensive  has  been  meticulously 
planned  and  has  extensive  tech- 
nical and  financial  support.  The 
campaign  involves  the  persecution 
and  slander  of  church  groups  com- 
mitted to  the  people  and  is  trying  to 
replace  them  with  more  conser- 
vative church  bodies  or  with  fun- 
damentalist sects.  We  have  seen  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sante  Fe 
Document,  which  defines  the 


policies  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion toward  Latin  America.  Among 
its  proposals  is  the  concerted 
attempt  to  divide  the  church,  dis- 
credit progressive  bishops  and  open 
the  way  for  conservative  religious 
sects.  These  attempts  can  be  easily 
observed.  For  years,  bishops  like 
Dom  Helder  Camara  and  I have 
been  forbidden  to  speak  to  the  press 
or  on  television.  More  recently, 
attempts  have  been  made  to 
slander  the  church  and  to  falsify 
documents  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Brazilian  Bishops,  and 
then  these  false  reports  are  given 
wide  coverage  in  the  TV  network 
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For  years  bishops  like 
Dom  Helder  Camara  and 
I have  been  forbidden  to 
speak  to  the  press  or  on 
television. 


owned  by  the  Globo / Time-Life 
conglomerate. 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  have 
seen  a massive  influx  of  evangelical 
sects  originating  mostly  in  the 
United  States.  They  spread  their 
influence  by  using  both  foreign 
pastors  and  native  ones.  Usually 
they  establish  themselves  in  the 
poorest  urban  areas  where  large 
multinational  projects  have  been 
established.  The  strategy  is 
transparent,  because  while  some 
missionaries  have  great  difficulty 
entering  the  country,  these  funda- 
mentalist and  Pentecostal  min- 
isters have  complete  freedom  to 
enter  as  they  please.  An  overall 
plan  exists,  aimed  at  destroying  the 
church  committed  to  the  poor  by 
using  religion  itself,  by  replacing 
the  church  of  the  poor  with  one  that 
does  not  question  the  system.  • 


Tensions  are  healthy  and  will  help  the  church  learn  its  real  place  in  society. 
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By  Sr.  Gabriela  O’Connor 
Editor’s  Note; 

Gabriela  O’Connor  is  a religious 
sister  and  a naturalized  Brazilian 
citizen.  She  came  from  Ireland  19 
years  ago  to  work  as  a missionary 
among  this  country’s  poor. 

When  I first  came  to  Brazil,  I 
spent  six  months  just  trying 
to  learn  the  language.  Then  I went 
to  the  state  of  Minas  (north  of  Rio)  to 
a mining  town  called  Novo  Lima. 
Since  I was  a nurse,  I began  doing 
home  nursing,  helping  the  people  in 
what  I thought  they  needed.  After  a 
while  I discovered  I was  only  doing 
what  neighbors  had  done  before  my 
arrival  and  kept  on  doing  once  I was 
gone! 

Next  I began  forming  Christian 
communities.  But  I was  still  coming 
out  of  a very  traditional  Catholic 
mentality  and  had  little  awareness 
of  the  people’s  real  problems  or  the 
need  for  structural  change,  even 
though  injustices  were  all  around 
me. 

When  the  military  coup  took 
place  in  1964,  all  I noticed  at  first 
was  that  there  were  more  police 
around  than  usual.  We  heard  that 
the  situation  was  very  bad  in  Sao 
Paulo,  but  Minas  was  far  away  and 
communication  wasn’t  very  reg- 
ular, so  we  were  quite  unaffected  by 
the  military  takeover.  But  by  1968, 
with  the  passage  of  a series  of 
repressive  decrees,  the  imprison- 
ment of  two  French  priests  living 
close  by,  and  the  assassination  of  a 
local  student,  I became  more  aware 
of  the  severity  of  the  repression  and 
began  to  wake  up. 

In  1970,  I moved  to  Sao  Paulo. 


With  the  help  of  a good  friend,  I 
came  to  see  things  in  a more  critical 
light.  The  bishops  of  the  arch- 
diocese also  gave  us  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  pastoral  teamwork,  which 
made  it  easier  to  work  against  the 
mounting  injustice  and  to  feel  sup- 
ported by  the  Church.  Every  two 
weeks  the  cardinal  and  the  bishops 
met  together  to  pray,  to  talk,  even  to 
join  in  the  struggle.  The  result  was 
a coordinated  archdiocesan  plan 
that  set  as  its  priorities  the  defense 
of  human  rights,  support  for 
workers,  the  formulation  of  grass- 
roots Christian  communities  and, 
where  possible,  the  alleviation  of 
misery  and  suffering  in  the  favelas. 

Right  now  I am  doing  community 
work  and  spend  a good  deal  of  time 
with  women.  Women  here  in  Brazil 
are  terribly  oppressed  both  at  home 
and  in  their  places  of  work.  I simply 
try  to  help  them  become  aware  of 
the  gifts  they  have  and  the  impor- 
tant role  they  must  play  in  bringing 
about  a better  world.  Women  are 
capable  of  giving  so  much  in  the 
reflection-action  process.  They 
really  devote  time  to  the  communi- 
ty, are  so  persevering  and  responsi- 
ble — even  though  most  have  three 
or  four  other  jobs  to  do,  not  just  one 
like  their  husbands.  I’m  very  con- 
cerned that  men  and  women  come 
to  realize  the  importance  of  strug- 
gling together  in  order  to  bring 
about  change. 

How  did  you  become  involved 
in  the  community? 

When  we  sisters  first  began  work- 
ing here  we  lived  in  the  parish  con- 
vent and  the  people  became  totally 
dependent  on  us.  Seven  years  ago, 
three  of  us  decided  to  move  to  a sec- 
tor called  Villa  Monte  Santo.  We 
were  going  in  just  to  live  and  to  be 
good  neighbors,  not  to  do  anything 
specific.  We  participated  in  what 
was  going  on  in  the  Villa,  which 
wasn’t  much  except  Sunday  Mass 
and  catechism  for  the  children. 

Then  one  day  one  of  the  neighbor 
women  said  to  me:  “Gabriela,  we’ve 
got  to  do  something  about  the  gar- 


bage. The  truck  just  isn’t  coming 
around.  We’re  drowning  in  rub- 
bish!” So  I suggested  that  if  she 
could  round  up  some  people  who 
were  also  concerned,  we  could  meet 
and  talk  about  it.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened and  that  is  also  how  our 
mothers’  group  started.  It  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs  over  the  years. 
Not  so  much  numerically  — I’d  say 
we  have  about  15  really  strong,  con- 
scientious women  involved  — but 
that  is  a good  number,  I think. 

But  we  didn’t  stop  there.  The 
women  went  on  to  organize  groups 
on  each  street.  Depending  on  the 
time  of  year,  as  many  as  18  of  these 
groups  are  functioning.  They  really 
enjoy  getting  together.  That 
sociability  can  be  channeled  into 
community  meetings.  People  relish 
tackling  the  problems  that  affect 
the  Villa  and  seeing  those  injustices 
in  the  light  of  the  word  of  God.  • 

How  then  did  the  explicit 
evangelizing  dimension  become 
integrated  into  the  community’s 
life? 

Because  of  the  garbage  problem, 
we  just  kept  on  meeting.  About  a 
year  later,  one  woman  from  the 
group  asked  if  we  couldn’t  look  at 
the  problems  in  light  of  the  word  of 
God.  Since  then,  we  have  either 
begun  or  ended  all  our  meetings  by 
reflecting  on  a text  the  women 
themselves  choose.  It  was  just 
something  that  happened  natu- 
rally. People  are  very  religious. 

I’ve  seen  the  community’s  faith 
deepen  over  the  years.  They  used  to 
be  horrified  when  they  were  called 
“communists.”  They’d  say,  “We 
don’t  even  know  what  Communism 
is.”  They  are  so  familiar  with  scrip- 
ture that  they  use  it  as  a form  of 
reference  to  defend  their  actions. 
When  we  are  branded  “revolu- 
tionaries” we  no  longer  feel  we  have 
to  defend  ourselves.  “We  wouldn’t 
be  Christians  if  we  weren’t,”  they 
say  — and  I just  cross  my  arms,  sit 
back  and  listen.  A miracle  is  taking 
place  here  and,  I think,  all  over 
Brazil.  • 
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LENTEN  MESSAGE 


By  Pope  John  Paul  II 

ear  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  Christ, 

Again  this  year  at  this  time  of  Lent,  I wish  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  distressing  situation  created  by 
hunger  in  the  world.  When  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  lacking  food,  when  millions  of  children  are 
irreparably  marked  by  hunger  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
and  thousands  of  them  are  dying  of  it,  I cannot  remain 
silent,  we  cannot  remain  silent  or  inactive. 

We  know  that  Governments  as  well  as  international 
organizations  and  associations  send  much  relief  to  the 
victims  of  these  food  shortages,  unfortunately  without 
all  of  them  receiving  what  could  save  them.  But  in 
order  to  be  effective  could  not  a very  significant  effort 
be  made  to  attack  even  more  decisively  the  causes  of 
this  scourge  which  rages  on  a worldwide  scale? 

It  is  true  that  natural  causes  such  as  bad  weather  and 
long  periods  of  drought  are  unavoidable  at  the  present 
time.  But  their  consequences  would  often  be  less 
serious  if  people  would  not  add  mistakes  and  some- 
times injustices  to  these  natural  causes.  Is  everything 
being  done  to  prevent,  at  least  in  part,  the  disastrous 
effects  of  bad  weather,  as  well  as  to  ensure  the  just  and 
rapid  distribution  of  provisions  and  assistance?  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  situations  which  are  intolerable: 
I am  thinking  of  those  farmers  who  do  not  receive  just 
compensation  for  their  hard  work:  I am  also  thinking  of 
those  rural  people  who  have  been  ousted  from  their  pro- 


ductive lands  by  individuals  or  groups,  already  abun- 
dantly provided  for,  who  amass  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
the  hunger  and  suffering  of  others.  And  how  many 
other  causes  and  situations  of  hunger  could  be  quoted? 

Within  the  same  family,  can  some  members  eat  their 
fill  while  their  brothers  and  sisters  are  excluded  from 
the  table?  To  think  of  those  who  suffer  is  not  enough.  In 
this  time  of  Lent,  conversion  of  heart  calls  us  to  add 
fasting  to  our  prayer,  and  to  fill  with  God’s  love  the 
efforts  that  the  demands  of  justice  toward  neighbour 
inspire  us  to  make. 

“I  have  compassion  on  the  crowd”  (Mk.  8:2),  said 
Jesus  before  multiplying  the  bread  to  feed  those  who 
had  been  following  him  for  three  days  so  as  to  listen  to 
his  word.  Physical  hunger  is  not  the  only  kind  from 
which  humanity  suffers:  many  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  are  also  hungry  and  thirsty  for  dignity,  freedom, 
justice,  for  food  for  their  minds  and  souls;  there  are 
deserts  of  the  spirit  and  the  heart! 

How  are  we  to  show  in  a concrete  way  our  conversion 
and  our  spirit  of  penance  at  this  time  of  preparation  for 
Easter? 

First  of  all,  to  the  extent  of  our  sometimes  great 
responsibilities,  by  not  cooperating  in  any  way  with 
anything  that  could  cause  hunger  to  even  one  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  world,  be  he  or  she  near  or 
thousands  of  kilometers  from  us;  and  if  we  have  done  so, 
by  making  amends. 

In  the  countries  which  are  suffering  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  Christians  are  sharing  in  the  urgent  help  being 
given  and  in  the  fight  against  the  causes  of  this 
catastrophe  of  which  they  are  the  victims  just  like  their 
fellow-citizens.  Let  us  assist  them  by  sharing  with  them 
our  surpluses  and  even  what  we  need,  for  this  is  the 
true  practice  of  fasting.  Let  us  take  part  generously  in 
the  concerted  actions  of  our  local  churches. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  to  share  is  to  give  to 
others  what  God  intends  for  them  and  which  is  only 
entrusted  to  us.  To  give  fraternally  by  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  inspired  by  the  love  that  comes  from  God 
is  to  contribute  to  alleviating  physical  hunger,  to 
nourishing  people’s  minds  and  to  gladdening  their 
hearts. 

“Let  all  that  you  do  be  done  in  love.  . .The  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  you”  ( 1 Cor.  16: 14, 23).  • 
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The  Day  After  has  had  a deep  impact  on 
millions  of  people  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  western  Europe.  Appearing  on 
our  television  screens  about  a year  ago,  The 
Day  After  was  an  attempt  to  show  what  life 
would  be  like  after  a nuclear  war.  The  show  attracted  so 
many  viewers  because  so  many  people  fear  nuclear  war. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  seek  security 
through  more  sophisticated  weaponry.  The  result, 
however,  is  not  more  security  but  less!  The  danger 
of  nuclear  war  by  miscalculation  or  by  accident  has 
increased.  What  we  experience  is  not  peace  but  a 
balance  of  terror!  Obviously  military  might  is  not  the 
way  to  peace. 

Just  as  many  people  in  om’  time  describe  the  future  in 
terms  of  death  and  destruction,  so  Jesus  saw  the  future 
of  His  beloved  Jerusalem:  As  he  drew  near  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  city  he  shed  tears  over  it  and  said,  ‘If you  in 
your  turn  had  only  understood  on  this  day  the  message 
of  peace!  But,  alas,  it  is  hidden  from  your  eyes!  Yes,  a time 
is  coming  when  your  enemies  will  raise  fortifications  all 
round  you,  when  they  will  encircle  you  and  hem  you  in 
on  every  side;  they  will  dash  you  and  the  children  inside 
your  walls  to  the  ground;  they  will  leave  not  one  stone 
standing  on  another  within  you  — and  all  because  you 
did  not  recognize  your  opportunity  when  God  offered  it!’ 
Luke  19:41-44 

What  was  the  opportunity  which  Jerusalem  failed  to 
recognize?  Immediately  before  this  passage  in  Luke’s 
gospel  we  have  the  scene  of  Christ’s  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  For  that  entry  He  chose  to  ride  on  a donkey, 
a beast  of  burden,  rather  than  on  a horse,  a beast 
employed  for  war.  In  choosing  a donkey  Jesus  was  say- 
ing to  Jerusalem  that  His  kingship  and  His  kingdom 
were  not  based  on  military  might  but  on  service!  But 
the  people  did  not  get  the  message:  they  saw  Jesus  as 
one  who  would  lead  them  in  an  armed  struggle  to  over- 
throw the  hated  Roman  conquerors  and  to  restore  to 
Israel  its  former  glory.  Jesus  saw  all  too  clearly  where 
such  thinking  would  lead.  He  realized  that  trusting  in 
arms  would  result  in  total  destruction.  And  Jesus  wept. 

Throughout  his  life  Jesus  chose  the  way  of  service 
rather  than  the  way  of  power.  And  rejecting  the  way  of 
power  He  chose  to  be  vulnerable.  He  knew  that  His 
enemies  were  plotting  against  Him  but  He  refused  to 
allow  His  followers  to  take  up  arms.  Jesus  knew  that 
eventually  He  would  die.  He  placed  His  trust  in  His 
Father  and  allowed  Himself  to  be  arrested  and 


The  Way  of  Service 


By  David  Warren,  SFM 


executed. 

In  rejecting  the  way  of  power,  Jesus  refused  to  set 
Himself  over  other  people.  After  He  had  fed  the  five 
thousand  with  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fish,  the  peo- 
ple wanted  to  make  Jesus  king  but  He  fled  into  the 
hills!  Again  and  again  He  taught  His  disciples  the  way 
of  service.  When  the  disciples  argued  among  them- 
selves as  to  who  was  the  more  important,  Jesus  told 
them  that  the  greatest  was  the  one  who  made  himself 
least.  And  on  the  night  before  He  died,  Jesus  washed 
the  feet  of  the  apostles  to  impress  upon  them  the  way 
of  service. 

Jesus  refused  to  set  Himself  over  others.  Instead  He 
chose  to  be  in  solidarity  with  His  people.  Although  He 
was  sinless  Himself  He  asked  to  be  baptized  in  the  Jor- 
dan by  John  so  that  He  might  be  one  with  His  people. 
He  allowed  human  sinfulness  to  touch  Him  and 
ultimately  to  put  Him  to  death!  Far  from  meaning 
defeat,  however.  His  death  meant  victory.  In  dying  and 
rising  Christ  overcame  the  sinful  forces  which  brought 
about  His  death!  The  risen  Christ  shares  His  Spirit 
with  us.  In  that  Spirit  He  empowers  people  of  every 
time  and  place  to  confront  the  faces  of  sin  and  death. 

In  this  issue  of  our  magazine  we  read  of  people  like 
Oscar  Romero  who  confronted  the  forces  of  sin  and 
death.  They  chose  to  walk  in  solidarity  and  in 
vulnerability  with  their  people.  And,  like  Christ,  they 
gave  their  lives  in  service  to  their  people. 

On  Palm  Sunday  we  acclaim  as  our  King,  One  who 
comes  among  us  as  a servant.  We  acclaim  One  who 
invites  us  to  offer  our  lives  in  service  to  our  brothers 
and  sisters.  Will  we  follow  Him?  • 
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If  you  make  My 
Word  your  home  you 
will  indeed  be  My 
Disciples 

(Jn.  8:31) 


My  GOD,  My  GOD,  J ^ 

Why  did  you  Abandon  me? 


At  about  three  o’clock  Jesus  cried 
out  with  a loud  shout,  Eli,  Eli, 
lama  sabachthani?  which  means, 
“My  God,  my  God,  why  did  you 
abandon  me?” 


Usually  when  I hear  these  words, 
I think  back  to  the  Jewish  dentist 
from  Chicago  that  I used  to  go  to  in 
Tokyo  many  years  ago.  He  seemed 
to  revel  in  filling  my  mouth  with  all 
kinds  of  instruments  and  then  mak- 
ing some  outlandish  statement 
which  I would  want  to  respond  to 
but  could  not. 

One  day  when  he  had  me  in  these 
circumstances,  he  said,  “You  know, 
they  say  Jesus  was  reciting  Psalm 
22  while  he  was  dying  on  the  cross. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so 
stupid!  Can  you  imagine  somebody 
reciting  poetry  while  dying  on 
across?” 

Had  I been  able  to  respond  and 
had  I my  wits  about  me  I would 
have  countered  with  something  like 
this:  Well,  you  can  think  of  the 
psalms  as  poetry.  And  if  it  were  only 
a question  of  Psalm  22  being  a 
poem,  something  to  be  prized  for  its 
quality  of  metre  or  rhyme  or 
whatever  qualities  poetry  should 
have  to  be  good  poetry,  then  indeed 
it  is  foolish  to  think  of  Jesus  engag- 
ing in  a poetry  recital  from  His 
cross. 

The  dentist’s  objection  does  bring 
us  into  contact  with  a problem,  a 
mystery,  a question  that  the  scrip- 
ture scholars  do  not  pretend  to  have 
a definitive  answer  for.  Are  they 
Jesus’  own  words  from  the  cross  or 


are  they  the  words  that  the  early 
Christian  community  applied  to 
Jesus? 

I say  this  because  the  whole 
PSalm  22  is  a vivid  portrayal  — in 
poetry,  if  you  will  — of  what  hap- 
pened to  Jesus.  And  the  early 
church,  reflecting  on  what  hap- 
pened to  Jesus,  could  easily  have 
portrayed  Jesus  as  uttering  the  cry 
of  this  psalm. 

If  they  are  Jesus’  own  words,  and 
the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to 
favour  this  conjecture,  then  we  must 
still  ask,  is  this  an  isolated  cry  of 
Jesus  who  does  feel  utterly  aban- 
doned by  everyone,  including  God 
the  Father?  Or  are  these  audible 
words  but  the  external  expression  of 
his  praying  of  the  psalm  in  its 
entirety  or  its  repeated  recitation? 

It  seems  he  said  it  in  Aramaic.  It 
would  be  perfectly  natural  for  Jesus 
to  pray  this  psalm  in  his  native 
tongue.  And  if  he  was  praying  it  in 
its  entirety,  his  prayer  was  not  just  a 
cry  of  seeming  despair.  It  was  also  a 
declaration  of  hope  because  the 
psalm  is  both  a cry  of  despair  and  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  God  who 
saves,  the  God  who  is  the  source  of 
hope.  Witness  verses  27-28: 

All  nations  will  remember  the 
Lord. 

From  every  part  of  the  world  they 
will  turn  to  him;  all  races  will 
worship  him. 

The  LORD  is  king 
and  He  rules  the  nations. 

If  we  can  identify  with  anything 
in  Jesus’  life  and  death  it  is  in  this 
mixtime  of  seeming  despair  and  pro- 
found hope.  Although  Christ’s  pas- 
sion and  resurrection  are  present 
everywhere  in  the  world  (as  mis- 
sionaries we  have  tasted  of  it  in 
places  where  it  seems  to  be  much 
more  pronounced,  where  there  is  lit- 


tie  to  hide  the  misery,  cloud  the 
vision);  where  the  sins  of  human 
beings  against  other  human  beings 
and  the  sins  of  human  beings 
against  nature  cannot  be  sloughed 
off.  Poverty  seems  much  more  real 
in  the  stark  barrenness  of  the 
moonscape  hills  in  El  Progresso, 
Lima,  Peru,  than  in  the  lush  rain 
forests  of  Panama.  The  tragedy  of 
urbanization  is  much  more  appar- 
ent in  housing  under  the  railway 
tracks  of  Tokyo  than  it  is  in  sub- 
sidized housing  areas  of  Toronto. 

Because  the  abuses  are  so  evident 
to  us,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  learn  to 
hate.  And  we  could  find  it  very  easy 
to  go  from  the  cry,  “My  God,  My 
God,  why  did  you  abandon  my  peo- 
ple” to  a bitterness  of  heart  that 
makes  us  less  human,  that  could 
lead  us  to  deny  God  and  God’s  love 
for  His  creation. 

It  is  no  great  mystery  that  the 
world  is  full  of  tragedy  and  misery. 
The  causes  are  quite  easy  to  figure 
out  if  one  but  looks.  The  mystery 
comes  in  trying  to  see  how  a loving 
God  can  allow  such  evil  to  grow. 

The  Japanese,  like  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  St.  Paul’s  time,  find 
the  cross  to  be  utter  madness.  This 
man  (and  our  Western  depiction  of 
Jesus  with  long  hair  presents  a fur- 
ther mystery  to  the  Japanese  — how 
can  you  say  this  figure  is  male  when 
the  hair  is  so  long?)  — all  covered 
with  wounds  and  blood  hanging 
there  dead  on  a cross  — this  is  a sign 
of  God’s  love?  Some  loving  Father 
that  would  permit  his  Son  to  end  up 
this  way!! 

I have  no  rational  logical  explana- 
tion I can  offer  to  non-believing 
Japanese.  I am  lost  before  the 
mystery  of  it  all.  It  is  only  through 
the  gift  of  faith  that  anyone  can 
accept  this  terrible  death  as  a sign. 


a proof,  a testimony  of  God’s  loving 
ways  for  His  world. 

Is  this  the  only  way  God  can  solve 
the  problem  that  His  free-willed 
human  beings  have  created  for 
Him?  Must  Jesus  succumb  to  his 
enemies?  Can  the  church  only  suc- 
ceed by  becoming  powerless  before 
the  power  of  this  world?  Is  the  only 
way  to  secure  rights  for  others,  to 
give  up  all  our  rights,  even  our  right 
to  life?  I rebel  and  always  have 
rebelled  at  the  age-old  phrase:  The 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  Chris- 
tians. But  I am  forced  to  ask,  is 
there  any  other  way  to  resurrection 
but  through  the  Cross? 

The  thing  I find  hardest  to  accept 
or  to  emulate  is  the  ability  of  good 
Christians  to  rise  above  the  help- 
lessness, the  hopelessness,  the  bit- 
terness I experience  when  I even 
just  read  about  the  things  going  on 
all  over  the  world,  where  people  are 
trampled  on,  killed,  tortured,  lied 
about,  starved,  imprisoned,  exiled. 
Like  the  Romeros  and  the  Camaras 
who  always  end  up  with  that  theme 
of  hope  and  resurrection.  I suppose 
it  requires  a depth  of  faith  which  I 
don’t  have  to  be  able  to  have  such 
buoyant  hope  in  the  midst  of  such 
hopelessness. 

I do  know  and  I am  sure  that  this 
Christian  hope  is  far  different  from 
the  fatalism  that  goes  along  with  a 
belief  in  reincarnation  or  in  the 
pantheism  of  some  philosophies 
and  religions. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a meeting  of 
World  Conference  of  Religion  for 
Peace  — Canada,  a Korean  Bud- 
dhist monk  then  living  in  Montreal 
became  quite  annoyed  at  us  Chris- 
tians for  talking  about  human 
rights  and  people  dying  from  star- 
vation and  malnutrition  and  such 
like.  He  said,  “Why  worry?  Think  of 
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all  these  people  dying  as  like  leaves 
falling  from  the  trees  in  autumn. 
Life  will  return  to  the  tree  in 
the  Spring.” 

Of  course  if  you  believe  in  reincar- 
nation, the  problem  is  considerably 
lessened.  If  you  die  prematurely 
because  of  contaminated  water,  it  is 
merely  part  of  the  whole  cycle  of  life 
and  death  and  rebirth,  so  why  get  so 
excited? 

But  we  do  get  excited  because  we 
believe  we  are  all  precious  in  God’s 
eyes  and  it  is  appointed  to  humans 
once  to  be  born  and  once  to  die  and 
to  rise  to  eternal  life. 

And  when  we  see  people  threat- 
ened, we  tend  to  cry  “My  God,  My 
God,  why  have  you  abandoned  me”, 
even  though  we  know  it  is  not  God’s 
fault  at  all  but  our  fault  for  the 
terribly  inhuman  way  we  have 
organized  society. 

We  have  all  experienced  this 
sense  of  despair  in  some  way  in  our 
own  lives,  some  of  us  in  big  ways 
when  it  seemed  suicide  was  the  only 
solution,  some  in  less  severe  ways 
when  it  seemed  the  only  way  out 
was  to  chuck  it  all  and  run  away,  or 
to  hide  from  people.  We  may  have 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
denying  the  hope  that  lies  deep 
within  us,  namely  that  God  gave  us 
life  and  He  lives  at  the  depth  of  our 
being  and  He  is  calling  us  to  full  life. 

May  we  always  have  the  grace  to 
rise  above  the  hopelessness  that  our 
sins  have  brought  the  world  to  and 
return  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  Word 
that  gives  life.  May  we  remember 
that  the  Psalm  that  begins  with 
“My  God,  My  God,  why  have  you 
abandoned  me”  ends  with:  men  will 
speak  of  the  Lord  to  the  coming 
generation.  People  not  yet  born  will 
he  told:  “The  LORD  saved  his 
people”  • 


II 


LET  THERE  BE 
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Editor’s  Note: 

The  following  is  an  edited  version 
of  a Ptjtstoml  Statement  of  the  Philip- 
pine Catholic  Bishops.  They  issue  it 
conscious  of  their  role  to  provide 
leadership  for  the  Christian 
ojmmunity. 

‘‘Yahweh  God  fashioned  man  of 
dust  from  the  soil;  Then  He  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  a breath  of  life,  and 
thus  m.an  became  a living  thing” 
(Gen.2,7). 


‘We  value  life  We  respect  life 


So  God  made  us.  And  He  made 
us  in  His  image  — to  be  like 
Him.  But  how  is  it  that  in  a nation 
that  prides  itself  on  its  rich  Chris- 
tian heritage  life  is  cheap? 

This  is  our  continuing  shame  and 
sorrow  as  a people.  We  bewail  the 
fact.  We  occasionally  beat  our 
breasts  about  it.  And  we  quickly 
forget  about  it  — until  the  next  orgy 
of  killing  shakes  our  national  con- 
science once  again. 

It  is  time  we  begin  looking  at  the 
problem  seriously.  We  know  we  can- 
not eliminate  altogether  the  violent 
taking  of  life.  But  we  must  ask 
ourselves  what  our  part  has  been  in 
the  general  cheapening  of  life,  and, 
with  the  grace  of  the  Lord  of  Life, 
search  for  ways  and  means  of 
diminishing  the  problem  in  ways 
that  will  be  in  full  accord  with  our 
faith  in  Him.  It  is  time. 

We,  your  Shepherds  in  the  faith, 
bear  a heavy  responsibility  in  the 
process  of  searching.  In  the  past  we 
had  occasion  to  reflect  on  the 
sacredness  of  life  in  a pastoral  letter 
on  abortion.  This  time  we  would 
like  to  propose  for  your  considera- 
tion some  further  thoughts  on  life 
and  its  defenses. 

RECENT  HAPPENINGS 

The  death  of  Benigno  Aquino  on 
the  tarmac  of  the  Manila  Interna- 
tional Airport  shocked  us  all  as  no 
other  killing  has  in  recent  history, 
and  for  many  of  us  it  was  the  one, 
single  event  that  shook  us  out  of  our 
lethargy  and  forced  us  to  face 
squarely  the  violence  that  has 


through  the  years  been  building  up 
and  becoming  practically  an  ordi- 
nary facet  of  our  life  as  a nation. 

We  were  horrified  by  the  easy 
gunning  down  of  “common  crim- 
inals” — so  they  were  said  to  be  — by 
secret  marshals.  At  the  time  of  the 
elections  for  parliament,  we  were 
numbed  by  the  frequent  press 
reports  of  murder  and  slaughter  for 
“political  reasons.” 

It  is  a sad  commentary  on  our 
times  and  nation  that  these  killings 
were  not  at  all  isolated  instances  of 
“legal”  and  “illegal”  taking  of  life. 
For  years  now  we  have  been,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  in  a state 
of  war. 

The  Muslim  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence in  the  South  is  at  present 
at  a standstill.  But  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  that  were  lost  in 
the  early  and  mid-seventies  still 
weigh  heavily  on  the  nation’s 
conscience. 

The  armed  clashes  between 
military  and  Communist  forces  are 
growing  in  frequency  once  more. 
The  “salvagings”  by  the  one,  the 
“liquidations”  by  the  other,  leave 
deep  scars  on  our  people’s  memories 
that  no  amount  of  talk  about 
national  security  or  national  libera- 
tion will  completely  erase. 

In  retrospect,  we  see  that  most 
killings  are  classified  under  the  all- 
embracing  term  “political.”  Many 
of  us  will  probably  shrug  our 
shoulders  at  this  assessment, 
dismiss  it,  because  we  accept  it  as  a 
given  fact  of  Philippine  life. 

But  precisely  because  it  is  a 
“given  fact”  we,  as  Christians,  can- 
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not  accept  it.  It  is  not  right  that  peo- 
ple be  killed  simply  because  their 
political  beliefs  differ  from  ours, 
because  they  support  candidates  for 
office  other  than  those  we  ourselves 
choose,  because  they  are  in  the  way 
of  our  ambitions  to  attain  or  keep 
political  power. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

The  present  outlook  is  bleak,  the 
future  even  bleaker.  Our  current 
political  problems,  we  see  only  too 
clearly,  will  intensify  with  time 
if  they  remain  intransigent^ 
unacted  on,  unresolved. 

The  local  elections  will  be  on  us 
shortly.  Already  we  fear  the  blood- 
bath that  we  all  seem  to  expect  as 
inevitable.  Blood  flowed  freely  in 
the  past  in  similar  elections;  will 
blood  flow  again  just  as  freely  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past? 

We  do  not  have  to  look  back  — or 
ahead  — in  time.  We  have  enough  to 
fear,  even  now.  The  economy  is  in  a 
shambles.  The  prices  of  prime  com- 
modities are  spiralling  impossibly 
higher  and  higher  with  each  pass- 
ing day. 

Something  will  have  to  give 
sooner  or  later.  For  the  specter  of 
hunger  hovers  grimly  over  all  the 
land,  is  already  ruining  the  well- 
being of  entire  families,  endanger- 
ing the  very  existence  of  millions 
of  our  poorer  countrymen.  And 
hunger  can  kill  just  as  surely  and 
systematically  as  bullets  and  guns. 

This  is  the  hard  reality  we  are 
faced  with  now.  It  is  the  reality  of 
death.  Paradoxically,  it  is  also  the 
reality  of  life.  And  instinctively,  we 
turn  our  thoughts  to  life,  not  death. 
We  ask  questions  that  pertain  to 
life,  not  death. 

QUESTIONS 

We  Filipinos  are  not  alone  in  our 
high  regard  for  life.  We  value  life. 
We  respect  life.  But  if  we  indeed 
have  such  a high  regard  for  life, 
then  why  is  it  treated  so  cheaply 
among  us?  Why  is  it  not  always 


given  the  value  and  the  respect  that 
we  say  we  put  on  it  as  a people? 

A CHRISTIAN 
RESPONSE 

Great  acts  of  self-sacrifice  are 
called  for  in  today’s  crisis.  And  evil 
as  the  times  are,  they  may  well  be, 
in  God’s  Providence,  the  moment  of 
grace  for  us  as  a Church  and  as  a 
nation,  precisely  because  they 
require  steadfast  and  heroic  con- 
sistency in  the  living  of  our  faith,  in 
our  responding  to  its  pressing 
demands,  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture of  our  history. 

The  problems  we  have  been  con- 
sidering here  are  quite  mundane  in 
nature  — the  exercise  of  political 
power,  the  use  of  economic  wealth, 
two  problems  that  will  not  go  away 
nor  be  resolved  overnight,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do  about  them  today. 

They  are  problems  that  will  con- 
tinue to  test  our  faith  because  they 
are  problems  that  are  intimately 
bound  up  with  life  itself  and  the 
dignity  that  gives  it  meaning.  So  we 
make  another  start  towards  the 
response  in  faith  that  we  talk  of 
here. 

Our  response  will  certainly  differ 
according  to  the  variant  readings  of 
the  problem  as  it  manifests  itself  in 
our  particular  region  of  the  country. 
But  whatever  form  the  problem 
assumes,  we  ask  that  our  responses 
take  into  careful  consideration 
these  last  three  points  with  which 
we  now  conclude  this  letter: 

1.  We  need  to  revamp  our  entire 
economic  and  political  structure  to 
make  it  more  responsive  than  it 
presently  is  to  the  ends  of  life.  The 
revamping  is  admittedly  a long 
term  process  — one  that  will  entail 
great  pain  and  sacrifice  from  all  of 
us.  But  we  have  to  take  a first  step 
now.  If  a bloody  revolution  is  unac- 
ceptable — and  it  is  — another  way 
of  bringing  about  drastic  change 
must  be  sought.  The  non-violence  of 
Christ  presents  itself  to  us  as  the 
only  acceptable  answer.  It  is  a way 
of  working  constantly,  strenuously 
for  justice  that  refuses  adamantly 


to  destroy  life  for  the  cause  of  justice 
itself.  It  is  a mode  of  striving  per- 
sistently for  peace  that  at  the  same 
time  will  not  compromise  essential 
principles  of  our  Christian  faith  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  It  is  a manner  of 
striving  for  revolutionary  change 
which  is  patterned  after  Christ’s 
own  way  of  redeeming  people  from 
death  unto  life. 

2.  We  also  need  to  evince  a greater 
and  more  effective  Christian  self- 
sacrifice.  All  around  us  people  are 
feeling  hunger,  are  beginning  to 
suffer  the  first  diminishings  of 
physical  life.  Could  we  in  every  bar- 
rio and  parish,  in  every  province 
and  diocese,  mobilize  ourselves  in 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  to  succor 
those  of  our  people  who  need  help 
most?  Could  we  all  begin  to  give  not 
only  of  our  surplus  but  of  our  very 
need,  the  well-off  simplifying  their 
needs  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  the 
poor  sharing  with  other  poor,  all 
concerned  with  the  life  and  the 
dignity  of  the  other  in  imitation  of 
Him  who  gave  His  all  for  us? 

3.  Lastly,  we  call  for  a national 
day  of  prayer  and  fasting  on  the 
feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  The  day  is  of  great  symbolic 
significance;  for  through  the  Cross, 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  we 
were  redeemed.  And  our  prayerful 
fasting  will  itself  be  a symbolic  act 
of  love  that  is  meant  to  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  inflict  violence 
— an  act  therefore  that  we  hope  will 
help  break  the  cycle  of  hate. 

We  end  this  letter  recalling 
another  symbol  — this  time  of 
Philippine  Christianity  — Blessed 
Lorenzo  Ruiz.  He  made  the 
ultimate  act  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
faith  through  martyrdom  (the  very 
antithesis  of  the  violence  we  have 
been  talking  of  here)  and  he  is  an 
example  to  us  of  strength  in  the 
faith. 

We  are  all  in  need  of  that  strength 
in  these  trying  times  as  we  strive 
mightily  to  bring  about  a tremen- 
dous miracle  of  grace  — the  over- 
coming of  the  considerable  violence 
in  our  society  today.  • 
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As  Christians  we  can 
never  be  for  violence.  Our 
love  for  neighbour  forbids 
it.  — Proano 

9 

Editor’s  Note: 

Bishop  Leonidas  Proano  recently 
celebrated  his  30th  anniversary  as 
Bishop  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  His 
diocese  is  one  of  the  poorest  areas  of 
Ecuador.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
population  is  indigenous  and 
Quechua  speaking. 

A Jesuit  priest  speaking  of  his 
work  among  the  poor  observed  that, 
“he  respects  these  persons,  takes  an 
interest  in  their  history,  and  knows 
how  to  keep  silence  in  order  to  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  But  he 
lifts  his  voice,  loud  and  long,  when 
the  mighty  try  to  take  away  the  word 
or  even  the  life  from  the  poorest  of  his 
brothers  or  sisters.”  It  is  because  of 
that  that  he  has  often  been  slandered 
and  persecuted. 

Bishop  Proano  is  well  known  for 
his  preaching  and  commitment  to 
non-violence  “As  Christians  we  can 
never  be  for  violence  Our  love  for  our 
neighbour  forbids  it.” 

The  following  is  his  summary  of 
the  basic  directions  for  the  pastoral 
plan  in  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba. 

STARTING  POINT 

In  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba,  in 
order  to  carry  out  pastoral  work,  we 
begin  with  knowledge  about  the 
reality.  An  understanding  about 
the  reality  is  the  first  step  for  plan- 
ning and,  therefore,  for  the  work 
itself.  In  order  to  know  the  reality  of 
the  people: 

1 . We  must  go  to  the  people 
themselves;  it  is  a process  of  draw- 
ing closer. 

2.  We  must  view  the  reality,  as 
much  as  possible,  through  the  eyes 
of  the  people  in  an  atmosphere  of 
trust  and  dialogue. 
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3.  For  that  very  reason,  we  must 
become  accustomed  to  listening, 
with  an  attitude  of  learning. 

4.  We  must  aspire  to  feel  the  real- 
ity in  our  own  flesh,  through  a spirit 
of  incarnation  that  should  be 
gradual,  according  to  our  physical 
and  psychological  condition. 

5.  We  must  reflect,  with  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  deepen  our 
understanding,  asking  questions 
about  the  causes,  circumstances 
and  possible  consequences. 

6.  We  must  expand  our  new 
awareness  and  make  it  more  global, 
with  the  people,  through  meetings 
where  we  exchange  information 
and  where  we  study  books  and 
publications. 

To  start  from  the  reality  means  to 
take  all  of  these  steps  without 
forgetting  a single  one. 

DESTINATION 

Pastoral  planning  and  the 
pastoral  work  that  is  undertaken 
must  have  an  ultimate  purpose.  We 
should  know  where  we  are  going. 

We  ask  ourselves  then:  If  we 
already  know  what  our  starting 
point  should  be,  where  are  we 
going?  What  should  be  our  destina- 
tion? For  what  reason  are  we  at- 
tempting to  understand  the  reality 
of  the  people?  What  is  our  goal? 

Since  we  are  Christians,  faith 
teaches  us  that  our  goal  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  We  are  moving 
toward  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And 
what  is  the  Kingdom  of  God? 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Grace  because  God 
loves  us  although  we  do  not  deserve 
it;  he  loves  us  freely  because,  in  the 
strength  of  that  love,  God  made 
himself  a gift  to  us,  freely,  in  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a 
Kingdom  of  Life  because  God  is  life 
and  he  sent  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  so 
that  we  might  have  life  and  have  it 
abundantly. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a 
Kingdom  of  Truth  because  God  is 
truth  and  he  sent  his  Son,  Jesus 
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Christ,  so  that  we  might  walk  in  the 
light  and  not  in  the  darkness. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a 
Kingdom  of  Love  because  God  is 
Love  and  he  sent  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  we  might  learn  to 
love  one  another  as  he  loves  us,  even 
giving  his  life  for  his  friends. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a 
Kingdom  of  Justice  because  God  is 
Justice  and  he  sent  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  those  who  hunger 
and  thirst  for  justice  might  be 
satisfied. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Peace  because  God  is 
Peace  and  he  sent  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  we  might  have  peace 
which  is  the  fruit  of  justice. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a 
Kingdom  of  Freedom  because  God 
is  Freedom  and  he  sent  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  so  that  the  truth 
might  make  us  free  and  that  as 
children  of  a God  who  is  the  God  of 
Freedom,  we  might  also  be  free. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a 
Kingdom  of  Joy  because  God  is 
Happiness  and  sent  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  we  might  all  be  made 
participants  in  that  happiness 
which  is  eternal  happiness. 

From  the  above,  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  totally  the  opposite  of  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  because  our 
knowledge  of  the  reality  shows  us 
that  the  kingdom  of  this  world  is 
made  of  selfishness,  death,  lies, 
hatred,  injustices,  war,  domination, 
sadness  and  anguish. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

As  we  have  just  stated,  on  the  part 
of  God,  faith  is  this  gift,  this  sur- 
render of  himself  to  us  in  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ. 

On  our  part,  faith  is  the  accept- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ  with  all  that 
this  acceptance  implies. 

The  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ 
commits  us  to  work  untiringly  for 
the  implantation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world,  which  brings  with 
it  difficult  struggles. 
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The  general  objectives  of  the 
pastoral  plan  for  the  Riobamba 
Diocese  thus  begin  to  be  seen  in  two 
ways:  in  relation  to  the  church  and 
in  relation  to  the  society.  Faith, 
understood  as  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  commits  us: 

1 . to  work  for  the  edification  of  the 
church,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
poor  and  with  the  poor,  so  that  it 
might  be  a community,  the  people  of 
God,  an  expressive  sign  of  the 
Kingdom;  and 

2.  to  contribute  everything  possi- 
ble to  the  construction  of  a new 
society  which  might  be  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 

Jesus  Christ  received  from  his 
Father  the  mission  to  save  the 
world. 

Jesus  Christ  fulfilled  his  mission 
by  becoming  poor  and  being  with 
the  poor. 

Jesus  Christ  entrusted  his  church 
to  continue  his  mission  in  the  same 
way:  “As  my  Father  has  sent  me,  sol 
send  you”  (John  20:21). 

The  first  thing,  by  intention, 
is  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The 
second,  by  practice,  is  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church.  This  means  that 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  church  as  a sign  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  so  that  by  doing  so 
we  are  contributing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  world  that  can  also  be 
a sign  of  the  Kingdom. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


il  Between  the  beginning  point 
i|  (that  is,  the  reality)  and  the  destina- 
j:  tion  (that  is,  the  Kingdom  of  God), 

(I  there  is  a long,  hard  road.  The 
i reality  is  very  close  at  hand;  the 
; Kingdom  of  God  seems  very  far 
! away.  Nevertheless,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  attracts  us,  calls  us,  motivates 
us  and  transmits  to  us  vitality  and 
enthusiasm. 

j The  general  objectives  seem  to  be 
I a little  closer  since  we  live  within 
the  very  heart  of  the  church  and  we 
live  in  the  world.  But  we  still  ask 
ourselves:  What  does  it  mean  to 
contribute  to  the  building  of  a new 


world,  of  a new  society? 

These  questions  demand  more 
concrete  answers.  In  search  for 
these  answers,  we  direct  our  sights 
toward  the  goal  and  general  objec- 
tives, as  well  as  to  the  reality  from 
where  we  begin  our  journey. 

If  we  take  note  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  these  recent  decades,  we 
discover  in  the  church’s  process  the 
innovation  of  Christian  base  com- 
munities and  in  the  process  of 
society,  the  active  presence  of 
grassroots  organizations. 

Thus  the  road  becomes  clearer. 

To  edify  the  church,  from  and 
with  the  poor,  means  then  to  strive 
for  the  formation,  the  growth  in 
numbers,  and  the  consolidation  of 
Christian  base  communities  and 
other  kinds  of  Christian 
communities. 

And  to  contribute  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  society  is  to  make 
ourselves  actively  present  within 
the  centre  of  grassroots  organiza- 
tions where  they  exist  or  to  foster 
them  where  they  do  not  yet  exist. 

In  the  pastoral  plan  of  the 
Riobamba  Diocese,  these  are  the 
most  specific  objectives,  the  ones 
that  are  most  within  hand’s  reach. 

Around  these,  other  objectives 
appear  which  are  equally  concrete. 
Within  the  work  of  building  up  the 
church,  within  the  very  life  of  the 
Christian  communities,  springs  up 
the  need  to  train  people  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  work  of  the 
communities:  catechists,  mission- 
aries, future  priests. 

Within  the  task  of  contributing  to 
the  construction  of  a new  society 
springs  the  need  to  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  leaders  of  the  grass- 
roots organizations:  teachers,  com- 
municators, administrators  and 
secretaries. 

In  this  way,  we  arrive  at  a happy 
convergence:  in  the  Christian  base 
community  and  in  the  grassroots 
organization  the  pronouncements 
of  the  church  hierarchy  and  the  pro- 
cess that  the  people  have  under- 
taken come  together. 

Undoubtedly,  this  convergence  is 


the  result  of  an  inter-relation 
between  the  church  and  the  people, 
and  the  people  and  the  church. 

ACTIONS 

The  fundamental  mission  of  the 
church  is  evangelization,  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Good  News. 

The  Good  News  is  Jesus  Christ 
God  with  us,  our  Saviour,  the 
Kingdom  of  God  that  is  in  our 
midst.  Jesus  Christ  is  Good  News 
for  us  because  he  came  to  save  us 
from  the  reality  of  perdition  that 
shows  itself  in  selfishness,  death, 
lies,  hatred,  injustice,  war,  domina- 
tion, sadness  and  anguish.  It  is  the 
sick  that  need  a doctor.  The  doctor  is 
good  news  for  the  one  who  is  sick. 

It  is  here  that  we  see  the  need  to 
rigorously  link  the  fulfilment  of  the 
evangelical  mission  as  well  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  task  of  raising  the 
awareness  of  the  people.  Those  who 
believe  that  they  are  healthy  do  not 
feel  the  need  of  a doctor. 

We  will  feel  the  need  for  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
aware  that  we  are  submerged  in  a 
sea  of  misery.  The  very  word  of  God, 
when  it  is  not  at  the  service  of 
human  interests  and  ideologies,  it- 
self raises  the  people’s  consciousness. 

Evangelization,  understood  and 
practiced  in  this  way,  awakens  hope, 
raises  us  up  on  our  feet,  makes  us 
ready  to  begin  the  march,  and 
makes  us  realize  that  alone  we  can 
do  nothing  and  that  we  must  unite, 
that  we  must  organize  ourselves, 
that  we  must  become  a people  who 
are  in  solidarity  with  one  another. 
In  this  way,  we  destroy  in  ourselves, 
in  the  church,  and  in  society,  all 
that  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  and  plant  within  its  place  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

The  great  works  that  we  are 
called  to  undertake,  having  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Way,  are  the  following: 
evangelization,  awareness-build- 
ing, organization,  denouncing  and 
destroying  what  is  evil,  construc- 
tion of  the  church  as  a sign  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  participation  in 
the  construction  of  a new  world.  • 
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A Recorded  Message 


By  Jack  Lynch  S.F.M. 


The  place  was  in  a shantytown  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Lima,  Peru.  It  was  in  1977,  a | 
time  when  Peru  was  ruled  by  a military  dictatorship  j 
and  there  was  increasing  evidence  of  repression  and  l ! 
blatant  violations  of  human  rights.  |ij 

The  event  was  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  i'il 
Confirmation  and  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  to  our  parish 
of  Cristo  Luz  del  Mundo.  I would  dare  say  that  Bishop 
Luis  Bambaren  (page  7)  was  the  best  known  Catholic 
bishop  in  Peru  because  of  his  defence  of  the  poor  and  his 
criticism  of  abusive  authorities. 

As  the  Bishop  and  I were  vesting  for  Mass,  I noticed 
him  begin  to  tape  to  his  wrist  a small  dictating 
machine,  a tiny  cassette  recorder.  It  would  not  be  visible 
to  those  present  as  it  was  hidden  in  the  sleeve  of  his 
vestment.  When  I asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  he 
calmly  turned  and  explained  that  each  time  he  speaks 
in  public  he  records  what  he  says  because  the  military 
were  misquoting  and  misrepresenting  what  he  and  I 
other  bishops  were  saying. 

The  military  controlled  all  media  and  for  that  reason 
the  Bishops  wanted  a record  of  what  was  actually  said. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  he  was  not  the  only  bishop 
who  used  a recording  device  for  public  occasions.  A file  j 
of  cassettes  was  maintained  in  the  Bishops’  offices. 

The  day  for  me  was  memorable,  not  only  for  Confir-  , 
mation  and  Bishop  Bambaren’s  visit.  It  was  memorable 
because  something  happened  that  day  that  has  to  this 
day  caused  me  to  think  of  what  it  means  to  be  | 
persecuted;  of  what  it  means  to  lack  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech;  of  what  it  means  to  live  in  a police  | 
state.  It  causes  me  to  think  that  the  persecution  of 
Christians  in  this  hemisphere  is  a lived  reality  as  I 
write  and  you  read.  • 
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zZJ  efore  today's  forms  of  exploitation  of  the 
poor,  the  Church  cannot  remain  silent.  She 
also  reminds  the  rich  of  their  precise  duties. 
Strong  with  the  word  of  God,  it  condemns  the 
many  injustices  which  unfortunately  even 
today  are  committed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
poor.  Yes  the  Church  makes  her  own  the 
preferential  option  for  the  poor. 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
December 21, 1984. 

Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M.,  (Left)  Bishop  of 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 

If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 

I I Priesthood  dl  Lay  Missionary 
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Transformation  in  Korea 

A Receiving  Church  to  a Sharing  Church  (UCAN) 


The  1984  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Korea  ended  officially  on  the  Feast 
of  Christ  the  King,  but  the  final  act 
was  the  closing  Mass  concelebrated 
by  all  the  bishops  in  December, 
following  the  National  Pastoral 
Congre.ss.  The  general  assembly  of 
the  Korean  Bishops’  Conference 
.said  that,  rather  than  looking  at  the 
{)ast,  it  should  now  embark  on  the 
third  century  of  the  Korean 
Church,  when  the  Church  should 
transform  itself  from  “a  receiving 
Church  to  a sharing  Church”. 

Aftei’  meeting  in  Seoul  Nov. 
26-30,  the  bishops  declared  that 
1985  should  be  the  “Year  of  Chri.s- 
tian  Witness”.  The  bishops  pub- 
lished a pastoral  letter  Dec.  2,  the 


second  Sunday  of  Advent,  on  the 
reflections  of  Pope  John  Paul  II 
during  his  visit  to  South  Korea  to 
canonize  103  Korean  martyrs  in 
May,  1984.  The  letter  urged  Korean 
Catholics  to  give  witness  to  their 
love  for  others  by  sharing  with 
them. 

The  assembly  decided  that  the 
remaining  money  collected  for  the 
bicentennial  celebration,  after  ex- 
penses, will  be  divided  among  the 
poor  of  Korea  and  those  in  foreign 
countries.  Due  to  the  famine,  50 
million  won  (US$60,650)  was  pre- 
viously sent  to  Ethiopia.  During 
1984,  1,180  blind  and  needy  persons 
were  given  free  eye  surgery  at  a cost 
of  400  million  won  (US$485,436). 

The  bishops  said  the  Korean 


Church  will  share  not  only  finan- 
cially, but  with  personnel.  The 
Korean  Foreign  Mission  Society 
was  founded  in  1975,  and  in  1981 
sent  four  missionary  priests  to 
Papua,  New  Guinea.  This  year,  the 
Diocese  of  Chonju  plans  to  send 
three  priests  to  Latin  America 
under  the  Fidei  Donum  progi’am. 
The  Benedictine  Sisters  have  sent  a 
sister  to  Africa,  and  the  Saint  Paul 
De  Chartres,  Salesian  and  Francis- 
can MivSsionaries  of  Mary  sisters  are 
preparing  Korean  sisters  to  be  mis- 
sioners. 

A Korean  community  of  foreign 
mission  sisters  will  also  be  founded, 
according  to  Father  Simon  Cheng, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Bishops’ 
Conference  of  Korea. 
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“The  Lord  is  risen” 

The  message  of  the  Resurrection  becomes  the  centre  of 
all  other  messages  because  the  Resurrection  is  the 
central  mystery  of  faith.  “If  Christ  had  not  been  raised, 
our  preaching  is  void  of  content  and  your  faith  is  empty 
too”  (1  Cor.l5;14). 

FAITH  AND  HOPE  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

The  Jewish  people  believed  that  God  gave  life.  “I  am 
He,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  other  God.  It  is  I who  deal 
life  and  death”  (Deut.32;39). 

He  had  created  the  world,  the  plants,  the  animals  and 
people.  They  also  believed  that  God  had  power  over 
death.  He  was  able  to  free  people  from  death  and  return 
them  to  life.  “After  a day  or  two  He  will  raise  us  and  we 
shall  live  in  His  presence”  (Hosea  6:2). 

They  were  certain  that  there  was  always  hope  for 
them  because  God  would  assure  justice  and  would  save 
them.  “Your  dead  will  come  to  life,  their  corpses  will 
rise”  (Is.26:19).  In  that  time,  God  had  not  yet  clearly 
revealed  to  them  what  the  Resurrection  would  be 
like. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 

Jesus  Himself  announced  several  times  that  He  had 
to  die  and  rise  again:  “The  Son  of  Man  must  die  and  be 
resurrected  on  the  third  day”  (Mark  8:31).  Before  the 
unbelievers  and  enemies  He  placed  His  Resurrection  as 
the  decisive  sign  and  the  greatest  miracle  of  all. 

Jesus  as  a poor  and  simple  man  accepted  the  faith  in 
the  Resurrection  just  as  the  poeple  had  done  before 
Him.  Moreover,  He  received  from  God  the  power  to 
raise  from  death  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (Mark  5:21-24), 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Naim  (Luke  7:11-17),  and  his 
friend  Lazarus,  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha  (John  11). 
The  prophets  and  people  of  the  Old  Testament  gave 
signs  of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  resurrections  that 
Jesus  performed  were  signs  that  announced  His  own 
Resurrection. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 

The  death  of  Christ  is  salvific  because  it  was  a step 
accepted  and  wanted  by  Jesus  for  the  fulfilment  of 
redemption.  He  was  made  lord  of  His  own  death:  “I  lay 
down  my  life  to  take  it  up  again”  (John  10:17).  God 
loves  us  and  sent  his  Son  so  that  by  His  being  offered  in 
sacrifice,  our  sins  are  forgiven  (John  4:10). 

For  the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians,  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  was  proof  that  He  was  the  true 
Messiah;  that  all  He  had  done  for  the  poor,  for  the  lost, 
for  the  afflicted,  had  to  continue  because  not  even  the 
death  of  the  master  had  been  able  to  impede  that 
everything  be  fulfilled.  The  Resurrection  was  the 
greatest  miracle;  it  was  the  act  of  salvation  that 
reaffiiTned  all  others. 

OUR  COMMITMENT 

We  are  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  apostles,  the 
original  witnesses.  “By  his  own  right  hand  God  has  now 
raised  Him  up  (Jesus)  to  be  leader  and  Saviour,  to  give 
repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins  through  Him  to 
Israel.  We  are  witnesses  to  all  this,  we  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  whom  God  has  given  to  those  who  obey  Him” 
(Acts  5:30-32).  Just  as  the  first  disciples  were  called  to 
witness  to  the  Resurrection  before  the  non-believers 
and  non- Christians,  so  are  we  called  today  in  the 
moment  of  history. 

In  order  that  our  witness  be  effective,  there  must  be  a 
harmony  among  our  beliefs,  words  and  actions.  Our  call 
is  to  believe  in  a God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the  dead 
(Mt. 22:32).  Our  vocation  is  to  be  pro-life  and  to  combat 
those  events,  attitudes  and  actions  which  cause  death 
and  fail  to  respect  the  dignity  of  each  and  every 
individual  and  his  or  her  vocation  to  be  fully  alive  and 
thus  be  the  glory  of  God. 

This  is  what  Yahweh  asks  of  you:  only  this,  to  act 
justly,  to  love  tenderly  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
your  God”  (Micah  6:3) 


A MISSION  PRIORITY 


Fr.  Mike  Okane  S.F.M.  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil 


Editor’s  Note:  The  name  ‘Jetius’ 
means  ‘Goc/  Saring’.  From  apostolie 
times  to  the  present  the  Church  has 
based  its  missionary  activity  on  this 
unchanpe(d)lc  point  of  faith:  Jesus 
is  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  An 
incontestable  truth!  Most  certainly, 
but  one  not  so  easily  understood,  nor 


Fr.  Jose  Comblin 
Trans,  by  Fr.  Mike  O’Kane  S.F.M. 


lived  down  through  the  centuries. 
And  what  does  it  mean  to  bring 
salvation  to  the  person  of  the  20th 
century!  To  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  Europe? 

Fr.  Jose  Comblin,  a theologian  of 
international  renown,  has  worked 
in  Latin  America  .since  1958.  Fr'om 


his  studies  arwl  fir.stJiand  experi- 
ences he  presents  some  inter-esting 
r-eflections.  His  r'eflections  are 
enhanced  trot  alone  by  his  theologi- 
cal  in.sights,  but  by  his  personal 
testimony  in  the  face  of  per.secution 
both  here  in  Brazil  and  in  other 
Latin  American  countries. 


Q.  It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of 
salvation  and  its  manner  of  pres- 
entation  to  mankind  has 
changed  over  the  course  of  the 
centuries  of  Church  History. 
Could  you  speak  to  this  evolu- 
tion? 

A.  It  would  be  an  impossible  task 
to  reduce  to  a few  remarks  the  entire 
doctrine  of  salvation  and  the  prac- 
tices that  have  been  derived  from  it 
over  the  centuries.  I would  limit  my 
remarks  to  recent  history  and 
attempt  to  present  in  summary 
fashion  the  evolution  that  has  taken 
place.  I would  emphasize  above  all 
the  different  ways  of  understanding 
or  looking  at  salvation.  The  Church 
in  Latin  America  in  these  last 
centuries  has  always  insisted  on  the 
traditional  concept  of  salvation, 
through  the  sacraments,  which  are 
understood  as  the  exclusive  means 
of  arriving  at  eternal  salvation. 

As  a consequence,  missionary 
work  always  gave  priority  to  the 
sacraments  and  their  administra- 
tion, especially  baptism,  in  order 
that  the  gi'eater  number  of  people 
have  access  to  salvation.  In  the  face 
of  this  theological  supposition,  that 
a person  gains  salvation  only 
thi’ough  baptism,  it  is  obvious  that 
missionaries  would  consider  it 
urgent  to  baptise  the  greater  num- 
ber of  people. 

And  in  order  that  the  grace  of 
baptism  continue,  the  other  sacra- 
ments were  looked  upon  as  the  most 
salutary  means:  thus  you  had  this 
major  preoccupation  with  the 
sacramental  life. 

Q.  Has  this  emphasis  on  salva- 
tion by  way  of  the  sacraments 
changed?  What  is  new  in  this 
respect? 

A.  It  is  most  important  in  the 
context  to  remember  that  mission- 
aries never  forgot  the  moral  aspect 
of  Christian  living,  of  the  Chris- 
tian’s obligation  to  practise  charity, 
of  one’s  social  responsibilities  etc. 
What  I want  to  say  here  is  that  the 
main  priority  was  the  sacramental 
system.  All  very  well,  but  today  no 
one  believes  that  the  non-baptized 
automatically  are  excluded  from 


salvation.  Baptism  is  no  longer  the 
central  focus  of  mission:  success  of 
mission  is  not  measured  in  numbers 
any  longer;  numbers  of  baptism,  nor 
alone  in  the  practice  of  other  sacra- 
ments. 

Our  problem  is  to  examine  the 
various  aspects  of  salvation.  What 
comes  into  focus  in  our  modem 
epoch  is  human  behaviour  itself. 
Salvation  presupposes  a different 
way  of  acting,  of  living:  it  has 
always  been  a renewal  of  human 

li'vdng. 

This  new  focus  in  no  way  excludes 
the  importance  of  the  sacraments, 
but  emphasizes  that  sacraments  are 
signs  of  charity,  but  never  take  the 
place  of  charity.  Today  foiTnation  in 
Christian  charity  would  be  a priori- 
ty in  mission. 

Q.  Does  this  new  focus  or 
emphasis  regarding  salvation 
change  our  relationship  with 
other  religions? 

A.  In  times  past  the  fundamental 
sin  was  idolatry,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  devil  acted  strongly  above 
all  in  non-Christian  religions.  There 
was  also  the  prevalent  theory  that 
faith  could  never  be  the  result  of 
imposition,  and  that  the  practice  of 
non-Christian  religions  was  not  free. 
Non-Christians  were  not  free  to 
follow  their  conscience.  With  this 
supposition  and  the  help  of  the 
‘conquistadores’,  mission  activity 
was  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
‘false’  religious  beliefs  and  the 
Chiistian  faith  was  to  be  built  from 
there. 

Nowadays  such  an  approach  is 
unthinkable.  And  the  actual  situa- 
tion as  well  as  our  thinking  have 
changed  on  this  matter.  Also,  people 
have  the  means  to  safeguard  and 
defend  their  beliefs  and  traditions. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  Christian 
belief  and  practice  be  built  on  the 
destruction  of  other  beliefs. 

These  religions  will  continue  and 
so  they  should,  and  evangelization 
and  conversion  begins  within  these 
religious  traditions.  It  begins  with 
recognition  of  the  values  inherent  in 
such  beliefs.  The  missionary  must 
gi'asp  and  understand  these  beliefs, 
utilizing  all  the  good  that  is  in  them 


With  the  help  of  the  ‘Conquistadores' , 
mission  activity  was  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  false'  religious  beliefs. . . 
(Vivant  Univers) 
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The  missionary  must  grasp 
and  understand  these  be- 
liefs, utilizing  all  the  good 
that  is  in  them.  . . . 
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Baptism  is  no  longer  the 
central  focus  of  Mission: 
success  of  Mission  is  not 
measured  in  numbers.  . . .” 
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which  accompanies  those  who 
adhere  to  such  beliefs.  It  is  only 
from  here  that  mission  activity  can 
propose  the  salvation  that  comes 
from  Christ,  which  will  be  accepted 
to  the  degree  that  it  reveals  itself  as 
an  answer  to  mankind’s  longing  and 
search  for  this  salvation. 

Q.  Would  this  refer  to  the 
Afro-Brazilian  cults  prevalent 
here  as  well? 

A.  I would  certainly  say  so.  These 
cults  are  much  less  non-Christian. 
They  have  been  influenced  very 
much  by  Christianity.  It  does  not 
make  sense,  nor  would  it  be  more 
efficacious  to  demand  that  adher- 
ents of  these  cults  abandon  their 
beliefs  and  convert  to  Christianity. 
It  is  in  living  their  religious  beliefs 
that  they  will  encounter  the  salva- 
tion that  the  message  of  the  Church 
conveys. 

Q.  Salvation  for  the  Latin 
American  church  has  taken  on 
the  sense  of  liberation.  What 
does  this  mean? 

A.  The  salvation  that  Christ 
offers  is  salvation  from  death,  from 
sin,  from  whatever  destroys  man. 
Death  and  sin  do  not  present 
themselves  in  the  same  way  on  all 
continents.  Each  Christian  commu- 
nity has  the  Spirit  that  makes  it 
possible  to  respond  to  this  question: 
“What  is  the  strongest  sign,  the 
most  profound  sign  of  sin  here  at 
this  moment?”  Depending  on  the 
response,  the  Christian  community 
goes  on  discovering  the  aspect  of 
salvation  that  a certain  people  or 
community  are  in  need  of. 

For  us  in  Latin  America  it  is 
evident  that  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems are  not  doctrinal  differences, 
even  including  Marxist  doctrines. 
The  fundamental  problem  is  this 
continental  domination  that  cor- 
rupts the  human  way  of  life  of  our 
populations.  Masses  live  in  fear, 
alienation,  without  hope,  without 
activity,  without  any  possible  per- 
spective regarding  the  future. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  there 
exists  a superior  class,  the  smallest 
of  minorities,  which  practices  an 
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For  us  in  Latin  America  it 
is  evident  that  the  funda- 
mental problems  are  not 
doctrinal  differences  . . . 
masses  live  in  fear,  aliena- 
tion, without  hope,  without 
activity.  yy 

unbelievable  individualism.  This 
has  been  so  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. It  is  typically  Latin  Ameri- 
can, and  leads  to  a type  of  class 
warfare  that  has  no  equivalent  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Q.  What  is  the  Christian  salva- 
tion proposal  in  such  a situa- 
tion? 

A.  Without  wanting  to  exclude 
other  aspects  of  salvation  (because 
all  the  consequences  of  sin  exist  in 
Latin  America  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
world),  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
leads  one  to  define  salvation  above 
all  as  liberation.  What  is  fundamen- 
tal and  urgent  is  the  liberation  of 
the  masses  from  oppression.  Other 
necessities  of  salvation  exist  and 


“An  analysis  of  the  situation  leads 
one  to  identify  salvation  above  all  as 
liberation”  (Vivant  Univers) 


demand  answers  (personal  infideli- 
ties, pride,  sexual  sins,  small  injus- 
tices, etc.),  but  it  would  be  wrong  to 
give  priority  to  these.  This  would 
not  lead  to  any  significant  change  — 
the  roots  are  not  there.  The  project 
for  salvation  for  Latin  America  can 
be  expressed  very  well  in  one  word  — 
liberation.  This  was  and  is  the 
option  made  by  our  bishops  at  the 
conferences  in  Medellin  and  Pue- 
bla. 

Q.  Should  the  Latin  American 
missionary  going  to  other  coun- 
tries carry  with  him  this  mes- 
sage of  liberation? 

A.  A missionary  who  leaves  for 
another  continent  with  a planned 
progi’am  of  salvation  is  wrong.  His 
mission  is  to  enter  a different  world 
and  let  the  people  of  his  new  land 
discover  their  best  means  of  salva- 
tion. For  example,  the  point  of 
departure  is  much  different  for 
Latin  America  with  its  Christian 
tradition  than  for  African  countries 
that  have  animist  traditions,  or  of 
an  Asian  country  with  Hindu  or 
Buddhist  traditions.  The  sensitivi- 
ties of  each  case  are  different  and  so 
are  the  steps  of  salvation. 

More  concretely,  some  African 
countries  are  in  great  need  of 
organizing  a more  modern  society 
that  is  above  the  tribal  state  with- 
out falling  into  the  snares  of  a 
general  corruption  that  is  prevalent 
with  the  introduction  of  modern 
technology  in  the  administration  of 
the  state.  Corruption  at  all  levels  is 
a reality  in  many  African  countries. 
It  may  be  that  the  salvation  process 
of  the  Church  at  this  moment 
consists  in  moralizing  the  immense 
army  of  public  servants. 

It  could  be  that  the  strong  echoes 
of  the  Latin  American  church  evoke 
no  interest  or  need  in  other  places 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  up  to  the 
missionary  to  collaborate  in  the 
discovery  of  the  fundamental  needs 
of  the  place  and  to  help  in  bringing 
the  salvation  of  Christ.  The  mis- 
sionary is  not  called  to  be  a spiritual 
colonizer  nor  a spiritual  protagon- 
ist. 


FOCUS  ON  FACTS 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Frank 


In  August  of  1982  a man  in  his  50’s 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
rectory.  He  introduced  himself  as 
Mr.  Katahira.  He  said  he  had  just 
returned  from  a mammoth  Peace 
Rally  in  New  York,  at  which  event 
he  had  met  many  dedicated  Chris- 
tians. It  was  his  first  encounter  with 
a Peace  Movement  that  had  a 
religious  dimension  and  it  touched 
him.  He  explained  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian  but  wanted  to  translate 
some  Christian  literature  on  peace 
and  asked  my  help. 

It  was  shortly  after  our  first 
encounter  that  he  brought  me  a 
copy  of  the  American  Bishops’ 
second  draft  of  their  pastoral  letter, 
“The  Challenge  of  Peace”.  He 
wanted  to  translate  this  into  Japa- 
nese and  asked  if  I would  introduce 
him  to  a Christian  who  read  English 
well  and  understood  the  Bible  as  he 
was  in  the  dark  when  it  came  to  the 
Bible.  The  Challenge  of  Peace  is 
filled  with  quotations  from  the 
Bible.  I introduced  him  to  one  of  the 
parishioners,  Mr.  Aoki,  who  is  very 
good  in  English  and  also  loves  the 
scriptures.  The  two  of  them  trans- 
lated the  .second  draft  of  the  pasto- 
ral into  Japanese. 


In  study  groups,  he  gives  a little 
sermon  on  the  need  for  prayer  and 
repentance. 
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He  also  wanted  to  meet  Catholics 
who  were  involved  in  peace  and 
social  justice  movements,  so  I refer- 
red him  to  the  Jesuit  Social  Justice 
Research  Centre  and  to  the  Tokyo 
Diocesan  and  Maryknoll  represen- 
tatives on  the  Japan  Bishops’  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  Commission. 

In  time  he  became  a good  friend  of 
Bishop  Soma,  the  bishop  in  charge 
of  the  Justice  and  Peace  Commis- 
sion. When  the  final  draft  of  The 
Challenge  of  Peace  was  released. 
Bishop  Soma  asked  the  Jesuit 
Social  Justice  Research  Centre  to 
translate  it  into  Japanese.  Fr. 
Mataix,  the  head  of  the  Research 
Centre,  knew  that  Katahira  had 
translated  the  second  draft  and  so 
he  called  on  Mr.  Katahira  and 
together  they  translated  the  final 
draft  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  the  Paulist  Press.  Many 
copies  of  this  document  have  been 
sold  in  and  outside  the  church.  Mr. 


Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  S.F.M.  (Foreground)  with  a study  group  in  Tokyo. 
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Katahira  himself  took  a thousand 
copies  and  at  last  count  he  had  sold 
400. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  Mr. 
Katahira  has  dropped  into  the 
rectory  two  or  thi’ee  times  a week. 
He  usually  brings  me  some  Social 
Justice  literature  and  asks  if  I have 
received  any  new  literature. 

I gave  him  a copy  of  the  Pope’s 
encyclical  on  work  Laborem  Exerc- 
ens  in  English  and  he  obtained  a 
copy  in  Japanese.  While  he  values 
the  American  pastoral  on  peace,  it 
seems  to  me  he  values  even  more  the 
Pope’s  encyclical  on  work.  He  has 
analyzed  every  line  of  it  and  read 
Canadian  Theologian  Gregory 
Baum’s  commentary  on  it.  He  tells 
people  and  groups  that  labour  has  a 
priority  over  capital  and  explains 
the  Pope’s  socialism.  He  has  intro- 
duced it  to  two  Buddhist  sects, 
encouraging  them  to  teach  about 
the  meaning  of  work.  He  feels  the 
problem  of  peace  is  rooted  in  the 
question  of  work. 

When  I received  a copy  of  “Ethi- 
cal Reflections  on  the  Economic 
Crisis’’  released  by  the  Social  Jus- 
tice Commission  of  the  Canadian 
bishops,  I showed  it  to  him  and 
immediately  he  wanted  a copy.  He 
translated  it  into  Japanese  with  Fr. 
Mataix  and  it  was  printed  by  the 
Social  Justice  Research  Centre.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Katahira  distributed 
copies  to  his  Buddhist  and  labour 
friends.  A Japanese  copy  was  sent  to 
the  Social  Commission  of  the  Cana- 
dian hierarchy  whose  chairman, 
Victoria  Bishop  Remi  de  Roo, 
replied  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Katahira: 

It  has  come  to  our  attention,  via 
Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  and  the  Scar- 
boro Fathers,  that  you  have  trans- 
lated our  document,  “Ethical 
Reflections  on  the  Economic  Crisis” 
into  Japanese  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Fr.  Mataix. 

Please  allow  me  on  behcdf  of  tlw 
'^Canadian  bishops  to  express  our 


deep  appreeiation  and  gratitude  to 
you  for  this  most  significant  initia- 
tive. 

Your  effort  in  translating  the 
document  and  in  distributing  it  to 
labour  leaders  in  Tokyo  is  an 
encouraging  example  of  interna- 
tional solidarity. 

Please  accept  this  note  as  a token 
of  appreciation  for  the  honour  you 
have  paid  us  and  more  importantly 
for  your  on-going  service  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  peace. 

In  the  pastoral.  The  Challenge  of 
Peace,  there  is  a quotation  from 
another  pastoral  published  by  the 
American  hierarchy  in  1980  entitled 
“Marxist  Communism”.  He  asked 
me  to  order  this  Pastoral  for  him.  It 
took  a couple  of  months  to  come, 
and  he  probably  asked  me  ten  times 
if  it  had  amved.  He  translated  it 
into  Japanese.  After  he  did  a section 
he  brought  it  over  to  me  and  we 
would  go  over  it  together.  When  he 
had  gone  over  it  once,  he  rewrote  it 
and  we  would  go  over  it  again,  with 
another  rewriting. 

There  are  two  groups  in  the 
parish  studying  The  Challenge  of 
Peace  and  they  complain  that  the 
Japanese  is  too  difficult  in  this 
document.  So  before  finalizing  the 
Marxist  Communism  pastoral,  we 
read  it  over  to  the  groups.  If  they 
thought  the  words  were  too  difficult 
or  they  couldn’t  understand  parts  of 
it,  it  was  rewritten  incorporating 
their  suggestions.  Translating  it 
with  the  study  groups  was  benefi- 
cial for  all.  This  month  the  Jesuit 
Social  Justice  Research  is  publish- 
ing a thousand  copies  of  it.  It  won’t 
get  a large  distribution,  but  inter- 
ested Christians  and  Mr.  Katahira 
will  see  to  it  that  interested  Budd- 
hists, labour  and  communist  people 
read  it. 

You  might  be  wondering  just 
what  is  Mr.  Katahira’s  relationship 
with  the  church.  He  often  attends 
mass  on  Sunday;  in  fact  he  attends 
every  Sunday  that  he  can.  The  men 


of  the  parish  earlier  this  month 
attended  a retreat  at  a nearby 
retreat  house  over  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  and  he  attended  also. 
In  study  groups  on  occasion  he  gives 
a little  sermon  on  the  need  for 
prayer  and  repentance.  A couple  of 
times  one  of  the  ladies,  after  he 
finished  his  sermon,  said,  “Katahira 
san  you  should  be  a Christian”.  He 
replied  that  he  is  a non-believer. 
However,  there  are  times  when  he 
forgets  himself  and  professes  his 
faith  in  God. 

In  the  Marxist  Communism  pas- 
toral there  is  a section  that  explains 
there  is  no  transcendence  in  Mar- 
xism. The  document  says  that  even 
the  question  “How  did  humanity 
originate?”  is  meaningless  for  the 
Marxist  since  Marxism  assumes  as 
non-existent  the  very  act  from 
which  all  intelligent  existence  der- 
ives. We  both  mulled  over  the 
meaning  of  this  sentence  for  some 
time  before  determining  if  his  Japa- 
nese corresponded  to  the  English.  I 
said  to  him,  “What  do  you  think  of 
this  Marxist  claim?”  He  said,  “I 
don’t  believe  it.  God  is  the  source  of 
intelligent  existence”. 

He  has  often  asked  me  what  the 
connection  is  between  prayer  and 
social  action.  On  one  occasion,  I said 
that  God  loves  all  people,  that  they 
are  his  children,  and  when  the 
powerful  hurt  and  take  advantage 
of  the  weak  God  is  in  pain.  When  we 
read  the  Gospels  we  see  Christ  very 
angi-y  when  the  powerful  oppress 
the  weak.  He  stands  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  and  defends  them.  In 
prayer  the  Christian  sympathizes 
with  Christ,  becomes  one  with  his 
attitudes  and  feelings  and  is  thus 
moved  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
poor  with  the  same  emotions  as 
those  of  Christ.  This  seemed  to 
satisfy  him. 

Mr.  Katahira  does  not  profess  to 
be  a Christian,  but  gladly  accepts 
the  title  of  being  a member  of  the 
Kingdom. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  excerpts  are  from  a 
Pastoral  Statement  issued  by  the  Bishops  of  Southern 
Mexico. 


The  Poor:  A Sign  of  the  Resurrection 


“The  Lord  is  risen!  ” is  the  Church’s  cry  of  joy  and  hope 
on  the  feast  of  Christ’s  resuirection. 

The  resurrection  is  the  power  and  vitality  for  the 
commitment  to  continue  Jesus’  task.  After  the  resur- 
rection, Jesus  sent  his  disciples  to  evangelize 
(Mat.28:16ff).  The  greatest  force  that  moves  us  to 
evangelize  is  the  hope  that  nothing  can  annul  the 
announcement  of  the  good  news  to  the  poor;  we  have 
the  sure  hope  that  the  risen  Lord  is  with  us  in  this  work 
of  bringing  life  to  the  world  and  to  the  people;  “I  am 
with  you  until  the  end  of  the  world”  (Mat.28;20). 

The  faith  that  we  proclaim  about  the  resurrection 
demands  that  we  live  out  that  faith.  To  live  the  faith  in 
the  resurrection  is  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has  risen 
and  that  all  of  us  will  rise  from  the  dead  just  as  he  did, 
with  a new  body,  for  a life  that  will  never  end.  Thus,  just 
as  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  testimony  of  his  saving 
action,  our  commitment  of  faith  ought  also  to  be 
testimony  of  our  resurrection,  denouncing  everything 
that  produces  death  (see  I Cor.l5;12ff;35ff). 

Faith  in  the  resurrection  demands  that  we  change 
and  be  converted  in  our  personal  and  community  life, 
that  we  live  out  our  baptism  through  which  we  died  and 
are  resurrected  with  Christ,  incorporating  ourselves 
more  authentically  in  him  (see  Colossians  3; Iff;  John 
15:5). 

Like  the  prophets,  we  believe  that  the  God  of  life  has 
given  life  so  that  we  might  have  it  in  abundance  (see 
John  10:10).  For  that  reason,  it  is  an  obligation  and 
duty  of  faith  to  denounce  prophetically  all  that  leads  to 
death. 

Our  faith  in  the  resurrection  moves  us  to  not  accept 
as  normal  that  the  poor  suffer  hunger  or  do  not  have  a 
just  salary  that  allows  them  to  live  humanly  and  with 
dignity.  We  must  act  prophetically  and,  motivated  by 
faith,  declare  that  the  robbing  of  land,  unchecked 
consumerism,  and  imposed,  disproportionate  burdens 
assault  life  and  impede  the  presence  of  signs  of  the 


resurrection  within  society. 

Vitalized  by  faith  in  the  present  life  that  has  to  be 
revived  to  give  new  life,  we  denounce  as  anti-Christian 
any  imposed  practice  that  threatens  the  family  and  its 
integi'ity. 

As  believers  in  the  resurrection,  we  must  be  in 
solidarity  with  the  efforts  and  struggles  of  immigrants, 
of  the  homeless,  of  those  who  are  victims  of  urban 
overcrowding;  we  must  serve  those  who  are  denied 
health,  or  are  assaulted,  or  who  must  go  as  refugees  to 
other  places  or  neighbouring  countries  because  of  lack 
of  work  or  because  of  institutionalized  social  vio- 
lence. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  show  others  that  we  believe  in 
the  resurrection  when  we  are  passive  in  the  face  of 
manipulation  and  political  impositions  that  impede  the 
people  from  developing  more  responsible  and  participa- 
tive social  forms. 

It  is  urgent  that  our  brothers  and  sisters,  victims  of 
the  paralyzing  immobility  and  inertia  of  the  North 
American  sects  be  encouraged  to  recuperate  their  best 
traditions  of  communal  fraternity  and  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  gospel  in  a way  that  is  exemplary  of 
the  strength  of  Christ’s  disciples  (see  Mat.lO)  according 
to  the  life  of  the  first  Christian  communities  (Acts 
2:42ff). 

May  our  joy  in  the  resurrection  move  us  to  struggle 
for  the  education  of  children,  youth  and  adults  that 
would  allow  them  to  have  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see  so 
that  they  can  assume  their  own  history  and  can  forge  a 
social  plan  that  is  in  agreement  with  their  longings  and 
hopes,  and  with  God’s  will. 

The  resurrection  of  the  Lord  and  the  hope  of  our  own 
resurrection  must  commit  us  to  holistic  pastoral  work 
and  evangelization  that  encompass  all  aspects  of  life 
and  effectively  lead  us  to  conversion  on  both  a personal 
and  community  level  that  anticipates  justice  and  the 
love  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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Here  is  a saying  you  can  rely 
on: 

If  we  have  died  with  him,  then  we 
shall  live  with  him. 

If  we  hold  firm,  then  we  shall 
reign  with  him. 

If  we  disown  him,  he  will  disown 
us. 

Tim.2:ll-13 

Nicaragua 


Dominican  Republic 


So  Jesu^  spoke  to  them  again: 
The  thief  comes  only  to  steal  and 
kill  and  dcstMiy.  I have  come  so 
that  they  nmy  have  life  and  have 
it  to  the  fulh 

dohn  lOilO 


i 

i 

i 
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I shall  pour  clean  water  over  you 
and  you  will  be  cleansed;  I shall 
cleanse  you  of  all  your  defilement 
and  all  your  idols;  I shall  give  you 
a new  heart  and  put  a new  spirit 
in  you.  I shall  remove  the  heart  of 
stone  from  your  bodies  and  give 
you  a heart  of  flesh  instead. 

Ez.36:25,26 

V 

Peru 

CR-Sonoviso 


Philippines  1^'' 


The  Lord  Yahweh  says  this:  T am 
going  to  open  your  graves;  I 
mean  to  raise  you  from  your 
graves,  my  people,  and  lead  you 
back  to  the  soil  of  Israel.  And  you 
will  know  that  I am  Yahweh, 
when  I open  your  graves  and 
raise  you  from  your  graves,  my 
people.  And  I shall  put  my  spirit 
in  you  and  you  will  live  and  I shall 
resettle  you  on  your  own  soil. 

Ez.37:12-14 


i 
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Witnesses  to  the  Resurrection 


A 


Fr.  Dave  Warren  S.F.M. 

t was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it 
was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of  foolishness, 
it  was  the  epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity, 
it  was  the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the  season  of 
Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of 
despair,  we  had  everything  befoi'e  us,  we  had  nothing 
before  us,  we  were  all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we  were 
all  going  direct  the  other  way  . . . 

With  these  words  Charles  Dickens  introduced  A Tale 
of  Two  Cities.  He  was  describing  the  time  in  Europe 
immediately  before  the  French  Revolution.  That  was 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  Dickens’  words 
describe  equally  well  our  own  times. 

We  live  in  an  age  when,  thanks  to  modern  science,  we 
control  many  diseases  successfully,  treat  many  illnesses 
and  injuries  and  thus  prolong  life.  But  modern  science 
has  also  enabled  us  to  invent  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  which  thi’eaten  human  life  on  our  planet. 
We  live  with  the  fear  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

We  live  in  an  age  when,  thanks  to  technology,  we 
produce  a variety  and  abundance  of  manufactured 
goods.  And  yet  our  industrial  progi’ess  has  created 
problems  like  acid  rain  and  the  pollution  of  our  soil  and 
water  by  highly  toxic  chemicals.  We  have  harnessed  the 
energy  of  the  atom  but  the  spent  fuel  from  our  nuclear 
reactors  will  remain  radioactive  for  thousands  of  years. 
What  will  become  of  our  environment? 

We  live  in  an  age  when  we  can  travel  to  almost  any 
part  of  the  world  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  Thanks  to 
communication  .satellites  we  can  be  almost  instantly 
aware  of  what  is  happening  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Improved  travel  and  communication  make  us  painfully 
aware  of  how  divided  the  human  family  really  is.  A 
gi’eat  gap  divides  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Millions  live  — 
and  die  — in  hunger.  The  present  crisis  in  Ethiopia  is  the 
most  dramatic  example  of  widespread  hunger  in  the 
world. 

How  do  we  respond  to  the  present  situation?  One 
respon.se  is  to  he  cynical  about  the  future,  to  believe 
that  the  .situation  will  only  get  worse.  Rather  than  risk 
disappointment,  cynics  do  not  rai.se  their  hopes.  They 
may  succe.ssfully  protect  themselves  from  disappoint- 


ment but  they  also  fail  to  see  much  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  the  world. 

Another  response  to  the  present  situation  is  to  be 
hopeful.  But  we  cannot  be  hopeful  unless  we  have  some 
reason  to  be  hopeful.  And  so  we  look  for  a basis  for 
hope. 

Some  people  base  their  hope  on  the  passage  of  time. 
“The  situation  will  improve  with  time,”  they  say.  It  is 
tme  that  time  often  heals,  but  it  is  also  true  that  some 
situations  get  worse  instead  of  better  with  the  passage 
of  time.  The  mere  passage  of  time  does  not  in  itself 
guarantee  a brighter  future. 

Other  people  base  their  hopes  for  the  future  on  an 
ideology.  Capitalism,  the  dominant  ideology  in  the 
West,  promises  progress  on  the  basis  of  private 
enterprise  and  competition;  when  people  pursue  their 
self-interest,  says  capitalism,  then  the  whole  of  society 
moves  forward.  But  our  experience  shows  that  capital- 
ist enterprise  is  primarily  interested  in  profits  and  often 
shows  little  concern  for  working  people  and  the 
environment.  Will  the  future  be  any  different? 

Communism  promises  a better  future  on  the  basis  of 
the  “laws  of  history”;  in  the  course  of  history,  says 
communism,  there  will  inevitably  emerge  a classless 
society  where  everyone  will  contribute  according  to  his 
ability  and  receive  according  to  his  need.  Once  private 
property  disappears,  then  people  will  begin  to  think  of 
themselves  as  a community  and  cease  to  act  as 
individuals  in  competition.  We  know  that  various 
governments  are  trying  to  realize  the  ideals  of  their 
communism,  but  we  have  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will 
ever  succeed. 

Christian  hope  is  not  based  on  the  passage  of  time. 
Nor  is  it  based  on  an  ideology.  Christian  hope  is  based 
on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  rising  from  the 
dead,  Christ  has  overcome  the  forces  of  Darkness  in 
human  history. 

In  April,  we  celebrate  the  Lord’s  resurrection.  As 
Christians  we  witness  to  the  resurrection  by  our  hope. 
That  hope  is  not  naive;  we  take  seriously  the  sin  and 
evil  which  exist  in  our  world.  But  we  believe  that  life  is 
stronger  than  death.  We  believe  that  the  future  will  be 
better  than  the  present  — God  guarantees  it! 
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If  you  make  My 
Word  your  home  you 
will  indeed  be  My 
Disciples 

(Jn.  8:31) 


Life,  Not  Death  is  History’s  Final  Word 


Fr.  Gustavo  Guttierez 


Editor’s  Note:  Father  Guttierez  is  a diocesan  priest 
who  teaches  theology  at  the  Pontifical  Catholic 
University  in  Lima,  Peru.  His  reflection  was  done  on 
Good  Friday. 


1 think  it  is  the  right  day  to  reflect  on  the  central 
message  of  the  Gospel;  the  gi’eat  Christian  feast  of 
the  Resurrection,  the  Paschal  Mystery  that  specifically 
means  the  passover  from  death  to  life.  Only  a Good 
Friday  illuminated  by  the  paschal  light  of  the 
resurrection  reveals  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  message. 
To  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified  and  risen  is  to 
believe  that  life,  and  not  death,  is  history’s  final  word. 
And  therefore  those  things  that  today  bring  death  to 
our  people  — malnutrition,  sickness,  exploitation, 
repression,  terrorism,  every  kind  of  selfishness  — are  not 
what  define  us.  All  these  must  be  overcome  thi’ough 
love  and  solidarity  by  the  presence  of  God  in  our  lives. 
That  is  why  I believe  that  although  it  is  necessary  to  be 
daily  aware  of  those  elements  of  death  present  in  the 
lives  of  the  poor,  we  would  be  guilty  of  a serious  error  if 
we  did  not  also  see  the  expressions  of  life  that  are 
present  among  the  people.  I consider  Holy  Week  to  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  reflect  in  the  light  of  faith 
on  the  forces  of  death,  but  also  on  the  presence  of  the 
elements  of  life  in  the  daily  existence  of  the  poor  and 
marginated  of  our  country.  It  is  a chance  to  question  our 
commitment  as  Christians  and  see  whether  it  coincides 
with  the  message  of  life  that  Jesus  proclaims,  and  from 
which  no  one  escapes. 

A great  20th  century  theologian,  Karl  Barth,  whose 
central  concern  was  the  transcendency  of  God,  said  that 


God  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  poorest,  the  most 
despised,  the  most  oppressed.  And  I believe  that  this 
truly  reflects  what  we  read  in  the  Gospel.  Throughout 
the  entire  Bible,  God  manifests  himself  as  the  defender 
of  the  weak  in  the  face  of  the  powerful,  the  One  who 
upholds  the  human  worth  of  those  scorned  by  this 
world.  The  One  who  affirms  the  right  of  life  of  the  poor 
who  are  dominated  by  the  forces  of  death.  The  God  we 
Christians  believe  in  is  a God  who  prefers  the  poor 
because  they  are  poor,  because  they  are  living  in  an 
inhuman  situation  that  is  against  God’s  will.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  “Blessed  are  the  poor’’;  it  is  a Gospel 
expression  that  is  first  of  all,  a revelation  about  who 
God  is;  love  for  all,  and  especially  for  the  outcast  and 
the  oppressed. 

Our  responsibility  as  Christians  is  to  know  how  to  live 
out  God’s  present  time;  to  learn  how  to  find  the  face  of 
Jesus  in  the  outcast  and  exploited  as  the  Gospel 
demands  of  us  and  as  the  Bishops  at  Puebla  reminded 
us  to  do;  to  learn  how  to  really  live  and  express  our  faith 
from  the  perspective  of  God’s  favored  people,  the  poor. 
That  is  the  gi'eat  challenge  our  faith  offers  and  also  the 
cause  of  many  problems  in  our  attitudes  and  commit- 
ments in  a world  where  the  poor  are  scorned,  where  they 
are  the  object  of  a certain  kindness  but  where  their  most 
fundamental  rights  as  human  beings  and  as  children  of 
God  are  not  respected. 
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Some  Thoughts  On 
Marriage  Encounter 


PV.  Ed  Geier  S.F.M. 
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e are  left  in  no  doubt  about  the  beauty  of  marriage  in  God’s  plan 
when  we  read  Genesis  and  Jesus’  words. 


T , , 

“I  will  make  him  a helpmate.” 
(Gen.  2:18)  “This  is  why  a man 
leaves  his  father  and  mother  and 
joins  himself  to  his  wife,  and  they 
become  one  body.”  (Gen.  2:24) 

“They  are  no  longer  two,  there- 
fore, but  one  body.  So  then,  what 
God  has  united,  man  must  not 
divide.”  (Mt.  19:6) 

Humans  in  all  societies  have 
always  had,  have  now  and  I’m  sure 
always  will  have  some  kind  of 
marriage  bond  accepted  publicly  in 
their  society.  At  present  despite 
many  attacks  from  various  enemies, 
marriage  is  still  a necessary  and 
blessed  union  of  man  and  woman. 
How  can  we  help  our  people  to  come 
closer  to  this  lofty  ideal? 

Marriage  is  here  to  stay  and 
MARRIAGE  ENCOUNTER  is  one 
powerful  positive  force  which  tries 
to  help  couples  make  a good  mar- 
riage better.  Here  in  Japan  we  have 
put  a lot  of  energy  into  the  move- 
ment and  the  visible  results  while 
not  always  spectacular  do  point  to 
the  great  contribution  that  this 
progi'am  can  make  to  couples  who 
are  trying  to  reach  a deeply  mean- 
ingful level  of  married  life. 

In  Japan 

To  get  a clearer  idea  of  making  a 
‘good  marriage  better’  here  in 
Japan,  we  can  begin  by  looking  at 
some  commonly  held  views  of  mar- 
riage in  Japanese  society.  There  are 
many,  many  devoted  couples  hon- 
estly trying  to  live  their  married  life 
meaningfully  but  there  are  many 
obstacles  in  their  path  arising  from 


the  generally  accepted  attitudes  to 
marriage  and  married  couples.  I 
think  it  is  an  understatement  to  say 
that  the  general  picture  is  distress- 
ing and  marriage  mostly  does  not 
fulfill  the  dreams  young  people  have 
on  their  wedding  day. 

The  low  position  of  women  in 
Japanese  society  creates  problems. 
Although  her  position  has  improved 
in  the  last  50  years,  a woman  is 
expected  not  to  have  an  opinion  of 
her  own  — she  is  to  agi’ee  or  at  least 
not  hold  out  for  her  opinion.  She  is 
expected  to  obey,  not  to  have  the 
final  word.  There  is  never  to  be  a 
showdown  but  if  there  is,  she  is  to 
bow  out  and  follow  the  decision  of 
the  man.  A woman  is  trained  to 
serve  men  not  only  in  places  of  work, 
but  also  in  the  home  where  she  is 
mother  and  wife  but  also  servant  to 
her  husband,  and  mother  and  ser- 
vant to  her  boy(s).  Women  are 
considered  necessary  mostly  for  the 
male  to  achieve  his  objectives. 

In  the  ever-expanding  sex-related 
entertainment  world,  of  course  here 
as  anywhere,  she  is  a mere  tool  for 
male  gi’atification,  but  even  on  the 
family  level,  her  role  is  to  further  his 
aims.  She  is  to  have  children  for  his 
family,  to  look  after  him  and  his 
parents  and  having  married  into 
this  family  she  belongs  to  his  family. 
In  this  atmosphere,  marriage  is  for 
having  children  (now  2 or  at  most  3) 
and  then  raising  them,  waiting  on 
them,  to  the  point  of  overprotec- 
tion. Love  is  a side  element  — okay 
but  not  at  all  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  marriage.  This  seems  to 
be  changing,  if  not  gi’eatly  in  fact,  at 
least  in  the  aspirations  of  young 


women  — they  want  a better  deal. 
Further  if  a man  can  afford  it,  he 
may  decide  to  keep  a mistress  to 
supply  the  social  companionship 
and  man-woman  intimacy  he 
doesn’t  expect  to  get  from  his  wife. 
Extra-marital  fidelity  for  the  male 
is  overlooked  — his  wife  is  supposed 
to  act  as  though  all  is  well.  ...  I 
must  say  again  though  that  not  all 
men  are  in  fact  like  this  at  all.  There 
are  many  fine  family  men,  BUT  if  a 
man  decided  to  play  the  dictator,  or 
go  animal  outside  of  marriage  it  is 
considered  natural.  There  are  really 
no  effective  brakes  on  him.  He  can 
do  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  he 
financially  supports  his  legally  rec- 
ognized family. 

Marriage  Encounter  can  do  little 
or  nothing  for  these  people  except  to 
point  to  the  ideal,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  couples  who  have 
‘good’  marriages  but  who  see  disillu- 
sionment as  the  inevitable  road  of 
married  life  — “it  can’t  be  helped.” 
This  defeatism  shows  itself  in  many 
attitudes.  There  is  the  attitude  that 
marital  love  comes  naturally  and 
fully  at  marriage  — “Of  course,  we 
love  each  other,  we’re  husband  and 
wife”  — but  this  love  is  seen  as  not 
needing  nurturing  nor  external 
expression.  Or  as  is  often  expressed 
by  parents  of  the  bride  and  gi’oom: 
’’Let’s  give  them  a lavish  wedding  at 
least  — life  will  be  tough  enough 
later  on.”  Or,  “to  communicate 
there’s  no  need  to  talk  to  each  other 
— we  simply  know  what  the  other  is 
thinking  and  feeling.”  Or,  “he  goes 
his  way,  I go  mine,”  with  all  the 
accompanying  loneliness  and  mi- 
sunderstandings. Most  couples 
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seem  to  start  off  fine  but  then  drift 
apart  and  there’s  no  help  for  them  — 
“that’s  the  way  marriage  is.’’ 

There  are  not  as  many  divorces  as 
might  be  expected  because  plus  the 
strong  desire  to  keep  the  family 
together  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
there  is  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a woman  to  make  her 
own  living,  and  there  is  the  attitude: 
“Why  divorce?  If  I remarry,  it  will 
only  be  the  same  thing  as  before.” 
Companies  where  the  men  work 
give  many  benefits  (life-long  em- 
ployment, bonuses,  severance  pay, 
recreation  facilities)  but  they  exact 
the  terrible  price  of  ‘enslaving’  the 
man  to  the  company  and  its 
demands,  putting  further  stress  on 
the  married  couple.  The  air  is  filled 
with;  “That’s  married  life  — so 
accept  it  — it  can’t  be  any  differ- 
ent.” 

Marriage  Encounter 

But  Marriage  Encounter  proves 
that  it  can  be  different  and  has  a 
well  thought-out  progi’am  to  help 
couples  really  experience  a whole 
new  vision  of  their  married  life. 
They  breathe  new  air.  Most,  maybe 
even  all,  young  couples  get  married 
with  high  hopes  that  theirs  will  be 
different. 

They  want  a happy  marriage  but 
easily  fall  victim  to  the  pessimistic 
views  and  consequent  behaviour  of 
others.  They  need  help  but  usually 
they  don’t  really  believe  that  any- 
thing can  help.  Most  of  them  are 
very  slow  to  respond  to  an  invita- 
tion to  make  a Marriage  Encounter 
Weekend.  There  is  the  fear  “We’re 
okay  so  don’t  rock  the  boat  — at 
lea.st  we’re  still  afloat.”  It  takes 
considerable  time  and  encourage- 
ment to  get  them  to  take  the  first 
step  hut  1 find  that  deep  down  they 
want  it  and  if  I as  a priest  recom- 
mend it  highly,  which  I do  with 
conviction,  thy  sign  up  half 
resigned  to  {)oor  results  but  fully 
hoping  for  a new  start. 

1 know  of  no  couples  who  lost 
anything  in  t he  M / E experience  and 
1 know  of  a rather  large  number  who 


A whole  new  horizon  brightens  as 
they  realize  how  important  they  are 
to  each  other. 


There  at'e  numy  devoted  couples 
honestly  trying  to  live  their  maniages 
meaningfully. 


It  helps  couples  really  e.xperience  a 
whole  new  visiotr  of  their  married 
lives. 


have  really  begun  to  live  — and  it 
shows  in  a new  glow  on  the  face  of 
both  the  man  and  wife.  The  wife  is 
delighted  because  now  she  is  treated 
as  an  equal  helpmate,  a living, 
thinking,  feeling  human  being  and 
not  as  a servant.  The  husband  is 


delighted  to  find  that  communicat- 
ing fully  with  one  he  can  trust  is  not 
only  not  against  all  his  pre-con- 
ceived  ideas  of  the  manly  man,  but 
is  liberating  and  exhilarating.  He 
realizes  that  far  from  being  demean- 
ing, he  hasn’t  lost  anything  except 
his  fonner  loneliness  and  he  has 
gained  the  rewarding  ‘oneness’  God 
had  in  His  plan  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Feelings 

Marriage  Encounter  realizes  that 
communication  is  not  only  a matter 
of  exchanging  thoughts  and  ideas 
but  is  gi-eatly  influenced  by  the 
feelings  that  accompany  any  com- 
munication. These  feelings  can  be 
an  obstacle  in  real  communication  if 
they  are  not  recognized  or  if  they 
are  suppressed.  I think  that  we 
westerners  have  deep  emotions  but 
are  rather  uncomfortable  and  even 
inept  when  we  enter  the  world  of 
feelings.  Do  we  not  change  the 
subject,  or  tell  the  other  person  he 
shouldn’t  feel  that  way,  and  take 
little  or  no  account  ot  one  s own 
feelings?  Hence  the  great  need  for 
counselors  who  deal  professionally 
on  the  feelings  level. 

In  Japan,  while  there  are  a few 
rare  cases  of  professional  counsel- 
ing, counseling  is  not  a possible  way 
to  make  a living.  Of  course,  like  any 
other  people,  the  Japanese  need  to 
express  their  feelings  and  have  them 
accepted,  but  the  actuality  is  some- 
what complicated.  Fortunately,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  communi- 
cation of  feelings  is  done  in  the 
family  or  with  one’s  trusted  friends. 
The  Japanese  are  quite  at  ease  on 
the  feeling  level.  They  are  amazing- 
ly sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others 
but  at  the  same  time  they  usually 
hide  their  own  feelings  especially 
among  strangers.  In  ordinary  life 
dealings  they  watch  each  other  like 
hawks  intent  on  picking  up  the 
feelings  the  other  person  might 
express.  They  easily  form  judg- 
ments on  what  they  have  picked  up 
and  while  these  judgments  can  be 
strikingly  perceptive,  they  can  also 
be  quite  off  the  mark. 
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i In  the  case  of  spouses  there  is  the 

: tendency  for  the  man  to  say  little 

I about  feelings,  and  to  think  they 
know  how  the  other  feels  but  when 
helped  to  check  this  out,  they  very 
often  find  strong  feelings  they  were 
quite  unaware  of,  or  in  fact  misin- 
terpreted the  other  person.  Mar- 
riage Encounter  here  offers  a really 
wonderful  way  for  feeling-sensitive 
people  to  communicate  without 
guesswork. 

Great  Sacrifices 

To  take  part  in  a weekend  and  in 
later  M/E  activities  requires  a spirit 
; of  sacrifice.  First  of  all,  most  Japa- 
j nese  mothers  are  over- protective 
and  since  they  must  leave  their 
children  with  someone  else  for  the 
weekend,  for  most  couples  this  is 
unthinkable  and  even  after  all  the 
arrangements  are  made  thi'ough 
other  M/E  people,  they  are  really 
concerned  about  the  children.  (The 
children  usually  find  the  experience 
of  being  away  from  the  parents 
highly  interesting.)  Those  making 
the  weekend  must  arrange  for  time 
off  from  the  Company  which  can  be 
a real  problem  in  the  close-knit 
society.  There  is  no  outside  finan- 
cial help  for  M/E  so  all  expenses  are 
home  by  the  people  themselves  and 
newcomers  are  asked  to  contribute 
what  they  can  to  cover  expenses  but 
also  a little  more  if  possible  so  that 
needy  couples  can  make  the  week- 
end even  if  they  can’t  pay  their 
expenses.  So  far  this  system  has 
worked  very  well.  We  usually  have 
nothing  left  over  but  it  seems  there 
is  always  enough  to  cover  necessi- 
ties. Couples  who  made  the  week- 
end before  are  always  on  hand  to  do 
such  unnoticed  tasks  as  preparing 
the  rooms,  cooking,  haby-sitting, 
driving  newcomers  to  and  from  the 
station,  cleaning  up  after  the  week- 
end. Then  there  are  the  regular 
follow-up  meetings  at  which  mem- 
bers take  turns  in  leading  sharing 
experiences.  All  of  which  adds  up  to 
considerable  sacrifice  but  if  the 
Japanese  are  really  sold  on  some- 
thing (and  many  but  not  all  couples 


^ __ 

are  sold  on  M/E)  they’ll  make 
sacrifices  to  tell  others  and  help 
them  to  get  the  same. 

Effects 

Undoubtedly  the  gi’eatest  effect 
for  themselves  is  that  each  person 
gets  a new  conscious  sense  of  real 
worth  as  a child  of  God  and  a 
member  of  his  Church.  With  this 
boost,  self-image  becomes  ever  more 
positive  and  the  person  comes  to 
minimize  the  need  for  defenses  and 
masks.  For  them  as  spouses  a whole 
new  horizon  brightens  as  they  real- 
ize how  important  they  are  to  each 
other.  The  whole  family  atmo- 
sphere becomes  more  relaxed  since, 
convinced  of  their  own  worth  and 
love  they  can  pass  it  on  more 
effectively  to  their  children.  Now 
they  look  beyond  their  own  family 
and  want  to  help  others,  even 
‘problem’  couples  who  are  tmthful- 
ly  looking  for  something  better. 
M/E  seems  to  release  the  power  of 
the  sacrament  of  matrimony  and 
now  the  couples,  liberated  and 
fulfilled  in  their  own  lives,  can  reach 
out  to  others  in  their  community 
and  also  in  the  parish. 

M/E  and  me 

This  account  could  be  seen  as  the 
observations  of  one  looking  in  from 
the  outside.  Actually,  I am  a com- 
mitted M/E  priest  from  the  inside, 
although  when  I first  made  the 
weekend  I thought  I would  go  as  an 
observer,  sit  in  the  back  row  and 
‘take  notes’  which  I could  use  in  my 
marriage  preparation  course.  In 
that  first  weekend  I became 
involved  in  a new  way  in  encounter 
with  Christ  such  as  I had  never 
experienced  in  any  retreat  or  other 
exercise.  Also,  I feel  blessed  to  be 
able  to  make  a real  contribution  to 
the  deeper  happiness  of  many  fami- 
lies. I feel  a very  deep  rapport  with 
the  M/E  couples  where  I am  accept- 
ed as  one  of  them  on  the  human  as 
well  as  the  priestly  level.  M/E  is  a 
real  tonic  for  me  in  my  priestly  life 
and  ministry.  I have  given  some- 
thing to  M/E  but  I have  received 
much  more  in  return. 


never 

ends 


Over  the  years  many  friends 
of  Scarboro  have  generously 
helped  Scarboro  missionaries 
in  their  apostolate  by 
remembering  us  in  their 
wills. 

If  you  would  like  more 
information  on  wills,  pZease 
write  to: 

Rev.  Pierre  Richard,  S.EM., 

% Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  1M4 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

MIM  1M4 
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Editor’s  Note:  Father  Joe  Moriar- 
ty  was  assigned  to  the  parish  in  Port 
Mourant,  British  Guiana  and 
worked  there  from  1954-1957.  He 
presently  is  in  his  native  Newfound- 
land. This  is  another  instalment  in 
what  this  editor  fondly  calls 
Moriarty’s  Memory. 

Her  name  was  Irene.  It  was 
probably  the  closest  thing  to 
an  anglicized  version  of  her  East 
Indian  name  as  her  parents  had 
migrated  from  India  many  years 
ago  to  work  the  sugar  cane  fields  in 
British  Guiana.  I had  been  under 
the  impression  that  Irene  had 
always  been  a Catholic,  but  I 
learned  later  on  that  as  a young  girl 
she  had  requested  baptism  and  had 
been  converted  from  Hinduism  by 
an  English  Jesuit  at  Port  Mourant 
on  the  Berbice  Coast. 

My  first  encounter  with  Irene  was 
the  morning  after  I arrived  at  Port 
Mourant  around  September  1954.  A 
very  serene  Indian  woman  was 
kneeling  without  support  on  the 
rough  hardwood  floor  of  the  church. 
She  looked  too  absorbed  to  be 
disturbed  so  I withdrew.  An  hour 
later  I returned  to  the  sacristy  not 
dreaming  that  she’d  still  be  there, 
but  I was  wrong.  She  hadn’t  moved. 
I then  decided  to  slip  into  the  first 
pew  and  wait  it  out.  A scuffle  in  the 
church  yard  indicated  lunch  break 
for  the  school  kids  so  I decided  to 
make  my  move.  I made  more  noise 
than  necessary  approaching  her  and 
tapped  her  on  the  shoulder.  “Would 
you  like  a cup  of  coffee  or  some- 
thing?’’, I inquired.  She  smiled  and 
said  she  would  but  that  she  wanted 
to  go  to  communion  first. 

It  was  about  10  years  before 
Vatican  II  and  fasting  from  mid- 
night was  still  one  of  the  prerequi- 
sites for  Holy  Communion. 

I couldn’t  believe  that  she  was 
still  fa.sting  and  I didn’t  have  the 
nerve  to  ask.  Later  on  upstairs  in 
the  kitchen  I inquired  why  she 
didn’t  receive  at  the  7:30  a.m.  mass. 


“I  have  to  go  to  New  Amsterdam 
every  morning  on  the  early  bus  to 
sell  greens”,  she  said.  New  Amster- 
dam was  then  and  is  now  the  second 
largest  city  in  Guyana.  It  gradually 
dawned  on  me  that  Irene  had  been 
up  before  sunrise,  gathered  fresh 
vegetables  from  her  garden,  pur- 
chased a few  more  that  she  didn’t 
grow  and  headed  out  to  New 
Amsterdam  about  15  miles  away  to 
make  a dollar  or  two  before  I was 
even  awake! 

Delving  into  the  financial  affairs 
of  anyone  was  never  my  cup  of  tea. 
The  type  and  quantity  of  jewelry 
that  a woman  wears  may  or  may  not 
reflect  her  financial  status.  I found 
it  hard  to  reconcile  why  an  obvious- 
ly deeply  spiritual  woman  like  Irene 
could  be  so  lavish  in  the  display  of 
this  world’s  goods  which  she  carried 
around  with  her.  She  had  bracelets 
on  her  wrists,  arms  and  ankles. 
Rings  adorned  her  slender  fingers 
and  even  her  toes.  True  to  East 
Indian  custom  she  had  a diamond  in 
her  nostril.  I tried  to  ignore  my 
curiosity  as  long  as  I could  until  one 
day  when  she  was  sweeping  the 
church  I had  to  pop  the  question. 
“Irene,  do  you  really  think  it’s  safe 
caiTying  all  that  jewelry  around 
with  you?”  “As  long  as  I have  it  this 
close  it’s  safe”,  she  replied.  On 
taking  a closer  look  I saw  that  most 
of  the  bands  were  silver  and  none 
had  clasps  on  them.  They  had  been 
soldered  on  wrist  size  and  ankle  size 
and  could  only  be  removed  by  a file 
or  metal  saw. 

Irene  lived  with  an  invalid  moth- 
er in  a house  where  the  wind 
wouldn’t  slow  up  whistling  through 
the  apertures.  Security  patrols  were 
non-existent  but  a thief  would  look 
for  easier  picking  before  trying  to 
divest  Irene  other  life  savings  with  a 
file  and  saw  before  the  neighbours 
were  alerted.  Whenever  she  needed 
extra  cash  a silversmith  would  file 
off  a band  and  buy  it  from  her. 

I offered  to  reimburse  her  for  her 


seivices  in  the  church  but  she 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  It  was  her 
contribution  to  the  parish.  She  even 
invented  a workable  sanctuary 
lamp.  Church  supplies  stores  were 
overseas.  We  had  tried  fat  candles 
from  the  unending  supply  of  bees- 
wax usually  found  in  the  tropics. 
They’d  work  for  a while,  but  not 
having  brass  tops  they  invariably 
ended  up  like  an  ice  cream  cone  that 
was  left  too  long  in  the  sun.  “If  I 
could  get  an  empty  sanctuary  lamp 
or  two  we  could  try  something  else”, 
she  suggested. 

The  cathedral  in  Georgetown 
should  have  sanctuary  lamps  and  it 
wasn’t  much  of  a trick  to  have  a few 
empties  sent  up  the  coast. 

Port  Mourant  wax  works  was  in 
business.  Almost.  Wicks  were  the 
problem.  Irene  would  boil  wax  and 
I’d  hold  parcel  string  in  place  until 
the  wax  congealed.  No  dice.  The 
string  was  too  fine  and  would 
eventually  flop  over  and  smother. 
“Ah  ha.  I’ve  got  it”,  I said.  “Pipe 
cleaners!”  Pipes  were  not  a going 
commodity  in  our  neck  of  the 
woods,  but  I managed  to  scrounge  a 
couple  of  packages  from  George- 
town. Again  the  Port  Mourant  wax 
works  shifted  into  high  gear.  In 
went  the  pipe  cleaners  and  in  went 
the  hot  wax.  No  problem.  The 
expression  “we  got  it  made!”  was 
not  in  vogue  at  that  time,  but  that 
was  the  look  Irene  had  on  her  face. 
For  a day  or  two  at  least. 

The  pipe  cleaner  burned  well  but 
it  left  a dirty  charred  wire  sticking 
out  of  the  top  of  the  lamp.  It  had  to 
go.  “Shoelaces”  said  Irene.  I looked 
at  my  feet.  “I  don’t  mean  yours. 
Ladies’  shoelaces.  They’re  hollow!  ” 
“A  fine  wire”,  I added.  “We  could 
pluck  it  out  after  the  wax  hardens.” 
It  worked! 

A couple  of  pairs  of  shoelaces  at 
15  cents  yielded  six  wicks.  We  ended 
up  with  an  eight-day  sanctuary 
lamp  that  cost  about  4 cents. 

One  afternoon  in  July,  I wan- 
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‘Auntie  Irene’ 
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dered  into  the  sacristy.  Irene  was 
sweeping  the  floor  with  a home- 
made broom  that  she  had  put 
together  by  stripping  away  the 
fronds  from  palm  leaves  leaving  the 
bare  ribs.  She  was  wearing  a fresh 
home-made  white  smock  with  a 
small  pocket  in  it.  “Look  Fadda”, 
she  said,  pointing  at  the  small 
pocket.  I looked  and  saw  three  little 
stains  of  blood  in  an  inverted 
tiiangle.  Her  quizzical  expression 
demanded  an  explanation.  “So”,  I 
said,  “you  must  have  cornered  a 
mosquito  on  its  way  from  lunch.  Do 
you  have  anything  in  your  pocket?” 
She  dug  in  her  hand  and  extracted  a 
small  crucifix.  I couldn’t  think  of 
anything  else  to  say. 

Irene  had  a life-long  prayer  that 
was  answered  before  she  died.  Her 
husband  had  been  murdered  in 
probably  some  vindictive  scuffle  in 
tbe  past  that  would  likely  be  impos- 
sible to  verify.  She  was  a beautiful 
convert,  but  her  aging  mother  was 


Fr.  Joe  Moriarty  S.F.M. 

still  a Hindu.  Irene  prodded  me  into 
visiting  her  once  in  a while  with  a 
view  to  having  her  converted.  While 
I wasn’t  too  successful,  I had  no 
doubt  but  that  Irene’s  prayers 
would  be  answered. 

One  day  I heard  the  sound  of 
metal  clinking.  Irene  must  be  in  a 
huiry,  I thought.  She  was  not  her 
usual  poised,  serene  self  when  she 
came  within  talking  range. 

“Fadda,  Momma  says  if  you  go 
over  now  she  will  be  baptized!”  I 
was  on  my  bicycle  and  down  to  the 
village  before  she  could  change  her 
mind  . . . 

What  was  Irene?  I heard  an 


St.  Francis  Xavier  Parish, 

Port  Mourant 

expression  once  that  comes  back  to 
me; 

She  was  the  mind  of  a woman,  the 
heart  of  a child  and  the  soul  of  a 
mystic. 

I think  I learned  more  about  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  world  just  by 
watching  her  on  her  knees  in  church 
than  I did  in  all  the  years  I spent  in 
the  seminary.  She  had  little  or  no 
formal  education  but  I think  the 
message  she  preached  just  by  being 
on  her  knees  in  the  church  was  as 
powerful  as  any  I preached  from  the 
pulpit. 

May  you  enjoy  the  company  of 
the  Saints,  Irene. 


Are  Called  to  share 
Life  And  Proclaim  the 
Gospel  with  the 
Poor  in  the 
Third  World 


I would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  life  of  a missionary 
sister. 

Please  send  me  information 
about  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 

NAME: 


ADDRESS: 

CITY:  PROV. 

CODE: 

AGE: 

EDUCATION: 

SEND  THIS  REQUEST  TO: 

Sister  Frances  Brady  O.L.M. 
c/o  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
32  Robina  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M6C  3Y6 


✓ 


1 remember  — but  I’d  like  to  forget! 

When  people  of  my  antiquity  were  little  boys  we 
thought  that  priests  and  sisters  (they  were  our 
teachers)  could  never  make  a mistake.  How  many  times 
since  those  innocent  childhood  days  were  we  to  learn 
that  such  a state  of  perfection  was  akin  to  fantasy  — as 
we  priests  know  so  well  as  regards  ourselves  at  least. 

I remember  one  Saturday  afternoon  hearing  Confes- 
sions in  our  church  in  Sasebo  in  the  Diocese  of 
Nagasaki.  As  it  so  happened,  a little  boy  was  to  be  my 
last  penitent.  I waited  for  a while  after  his  Confession  in 
case  some  other  people  might  come  since  the  time 
scheduled  had  not  yet  elapsed.  So,  about  ten  minutes 
later,  I left  the  confessional  to  find  our  little  friend 
kneeling  on  the  mat  floor  sobbing  as  he  prayed. 

I went  over  to  him  and  asked  what  was  troubling  him 
so  much.  Finally,  he  was  able  to  blurt  out  that  he  was 
saying  his  penance,  but  would  never  be  able  to  finish  it! 
I asked  him  why?  What  was  the  problem?  After  a few 


more  sobs  and  sighs,  he  said,  “The  priest  (too  polite  a 
Japanese  to  say  ‘you’)  gave  me  as  penance  the  Hail 
Mary  to  say  four  thousand  times  — and  I can’t  count 
that  high  — and  I’ll  never  be  able  to  finish  my  penance.” 
We  got  that  misunderstanding  cleared  up  in  a few 
moments. 

A happy  little  gent  went  off  home  to  his  supper  bowl 
of  rice. 

An  old  foreign  missioner  in  Japan  once  said  he  figured 
that  the  devil  must  have  invented  the  language  to  make 
it  so  difficult  to  communicate  the  Faith.  It  is  considered 
by  linguists  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  languages  to 
leam  — no  argument  there. 

Apparently,  I,  not  long  out  of  language  school,  had 
put  the  wrong  ending  on  the  numeral  four  (“yon”) 
indicating  number  of  times.  Instead  of  telling  the  lad  to 
say  the  Hail  Mary  four  times  (“yon-kai”)  I had  said 
“yonsen-kai”  — meaning  four  thousand  times. 

A much  relieved,  albeit  chagrined,  missioner  went  off 
to  the  rectory  for  his  supper  bowl  of  rice. 


— 


Rememkr.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

MIM  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

[U  Gift  Subscription  CH  Renewal 
□ Change  of  Address  D Donation 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


TOWN/CITY CODE 

AGE EDUCATION 


I I Priesthood  EH  Lay  Missionary 


Wedding  feast  at  Cana  as  depicted  by  Peruvian  artists  iii  the  (dmrch  of 

(diongos  Alto.  Peru 


44 

This  was  the  first  of  the  signs 
given  by  Jesus:  It  was  given  at 
Cana  in  Galilee.  He  let  his  glory  be 
seen  and  his  disciples  believe  in 
Him  A A 


Him  ^ ^ 

John  2:  11,12 

Today  as  disciples  and  believers  we 
proclaim  that  God  has  made  Jesus 
both  Lord  and  Messiah. 


Ft.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 


If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 
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COVER:  (Top)Bishop  Noriega,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Lima  with  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm  S.F.M, 
blessing  the  crosses  which  have  been  brought 
down  from  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills. 


(Bottom)Traditional  dance  to  honour  the  feast 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Credit  — Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  S.F.M. 

From  the  Editor 


Mary:  Mother 


Editor’s  Note: 

Fr.  Boff,  the  author,  is  a Brazilian  Franciscan.  The  text 
is  from  the  Way  of  The  Cross  (Orbis). 

Mary  now  lives  with  Jesus. 

She  was  raised  from  the  dead 
and  assumed  into  the  glory  of  heaven. 

And  precisely  because  she  is  risen, 

she  lives  within  humanity  in  a mysterious  but  real 

way. 

After  Jesus, 

no  one  is  more  closely  united  to  all  human  beings 
than  Mary  is. 

Her  assent  to  God’s  proposal  to  become  a human 
being 

associated  her  with  all  of  human  history. 

The  flesh  through  which  God  became  our  brother 
was  flesh  received  from  Mary. 

Even  as  Mary  accompanied  Jesus  on  his  journey  to 


Calvary, 

so  she  now  accompanies  him  on  his  journey 
through  the  centuries  until  his  glorious  coming. 
There  is  a feminine,  maternal  dimension 
in  the  salvation  that  God  has  brought  us. 

That  dimension  comes  from  Mary 
because  she  is  the  mother  of  Christ 
and  the  mother  of  human  beings. 

God’s  salvation  is  tender, 
like  a mother’s  love. 

It  is  warm  and  comforting, 

as  is  a mother  when  she  takes  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
caresses  it,  and  feeds  it  (Jer.  11:1-4). 

It  is  total  and  radical, 

like  the  love  of  a wife  and  mother  (Isa.  49:15-16) 
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By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  S.F.M. 

1 recall  my  first  impressions  of  the  fiestas  in  Peru  in 
honour  of  the  Saints  and  Our  Lady.  People  seemed 
disinterested  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  and 
interested  more  in  the  externals;  the  band,  the 
firecrackers,  the  partying  and  the  renewal  of  old 
acquaintances. 

The  recollection  of  naming  the  frustrations  is  for  me 
very  vivid.  Equally  as  vivid  was  the  response  of  a 
well-known  theologian  in  Peru. 

He  told  us  not  to  knock  it,  to  not  be  too  quick  to 
judge.  He  used  the  example  of  the  elderly  person  who 
goes  to  the  Church  to  pray  before  the  statues  of  the 
Saints.  I can  still  hear  him  pointing  out  that  that  may 
be  the  one  and  only  place  where  that  person  can  truly  be 
himself  or  herself.  “They  may  not  be  able  to  say  what 
they  really  think  and  feel  in  their  homes.  They  probably 
can’t  express  themselves  to  any  of  the  authorities  and 
the  one  place  where  they  can  be  themselves  and  express 
what  is  on  their  minds  is  in  front  of  the  statues  of  the 
Saints.” 


It  has  stayed  with  me.  He  challenged  us  to  look  for 
the  elements  in  popular  religiosity  which  are  liberating 
and  not  enslaving;  to  look  for  those  which  are  a source 
of  pride  and  a link  of  continuity  with  the  past. 

The  Bishops  of  Latin  America  in  their  meeting  at 
Puebla  concluded; 

“Like  the  Church  as  a whole,  the  religion  of  the 
people  must  be  constantly  evangelized  over  again.  In 
Latin  America,  where  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  and 
the  general  population  baptized  for  almost  five  hundred 
years,  the  work  of  evangelization  must  appeal  to  the 
■‘Christian  memory  of  our  peoples.’  Evangelization  will 
be  a work  of  pastoral  pedagogy  in  which  the  Catholi- 
cism of  the  common  people  is  assumed,  purified, 
completed,  and  made  dynamic  by  the  Gospel.  To  do 
this,  we  must  know  the  symbols,  the  silent  nonverbal 
language  of  the  people.  Only  then  can  we  engage  in  a 
vital  dialogue  with  them,  communicating  the  Good 
News  through  a renewed  process  of  informational 
catechesis.” 


On  Easter  Sunday  morning, 
April  7,  1985,  Fr.  Alex  Macin- 
tosh passed  away  after  a lengthy 
illness.  The  son  of  the  late  Roderick 
and  Mary  Macintosh,  he  was  prede- 
ceased by  William,  Christina  and 
Fr.  Jim  Macintosh,  S.F.M.  The 
latter  was  killed  in  a plane  crash  on 
his  way  to  his  first  overseas  assign- 
ment in  Japan. 

Father  Alex  was  bom  on  June  3, 
1912  in  St.  Andrew’s,  Nova  Scotia. 
He  was  ordained  on  August  9,  1936 
in  Bridgeport,  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Antigonish,  Bishop 
James  Morrison. 

In  1938  he  left  for  China  to  work 
in  Lishui  and  Chekiang.  In  1939  he 
took  part  in  the  great  exodus  during 
which  he  travelled  half  way  across 
China,  returning  to  Lungchuan  in 
1942. 

In  1945  Father  Macintosh  was 


bursar  of  the  Chinese  mission  in 
Vancouver  until  leaving  for  China 
in  September  of  1947  where  be 
became  pastor  in  Dolu.  In  1948  he 
was  Bursar  in  Lishui,  remaining 
there  until  his  return  to  Canada  in 
1952.  Until  June  of  1953  he  worked 
at  the  Chinese  mission  in  Vancou- 
ver, leaving  for  British  Guiana  in 
late  1953  with  the  society’s  first 

Obituary 


Fr.  Alex  Macintosh 


mission  band  to  that  country, 
becoming  pastor  in  Port  Mourant. 

In  March,  1955  he  was  appointed 
treasurer-general  of  the  Society  and 
in  1959  was  elected  to  the  General 
Council,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  1968. 

In  the  last  number  of  years 
Father  Macintosh  was  involved  in 
pastoral  work  in  the  following  par- 
ishes in  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Cathar- 
ines: Holy  Rosary,  Burlington,  St. 
Joseph’s,  Grimsby  and  St.  Teresa’s, 
Port  Colborne. 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was 
celebrated  at  the  headquarters  of 
Scarboro  on  Tuesday,  April  9 with 
Father  Kenneth  MacAulay,  the 
Superior  General,  as  the  main  cele- 
brant. 

The  final  commendation  and 
burial  was  in  St.  Andrew’s,  Nova 
Scotia. 


T he  fifth  month  of  the  year  is 
the  most  important  for  the 
Cross  with  Its  accompanying 
festive  rituals,  liturgical 
adoration,  devotions  of  diverse 
congregations  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  faithful. 
Credit:  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette 
S.F.M. 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel  S.F.M. 

Editor’s  Note: 

Originally  from  Saskatoon, 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M.  is  a 

member  of  the  pastoral  team  at  St. 

Joseph  the  Worker  parish  in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 
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MAY: 
MONTH  OF 
THE  CROSS 


The  Cross  has  penetrated  the 
national  life  and  Catholic  wor- 
ship of  Peru  since  the  first  days  of 
the  conquest.  It  survives  as  an 
affirmation  of  the  faith  in  Jesus 
that  is  strong  among  the  people.  It  is 
referred  to  always  as  the  “Holy 
Cross”,  principal  symbol  of  the 
reign  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Spanish  conquistadores  wed- 
ded the  Cross  to  the  conquest. 
Alongside  the  sabers,  swords,  can- 
nons and  the  impressive- looking 
stallions,  one  always  encountered 
the  redeeming  presence  of  the  Cross. 
After  all,  the  commission  of  the 
Catholic  kings  of  Spain  was  to  not 
only  assimilate  the  new  territories 
into  the  Spanish  Crown  but  also  to 
assimilate  the  conquered  peoples 
into  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
result  was,  therefore,  that  while  the 
soldier  brandished  his  arms,  the 
friars  and  missionaries  presented 
the  Cross. 

The  devotion  to  the  Cross  extends 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  Crosses  can  be  found  at  bends 
of  the  roads,  in  what  one  could 
consider  the  entrances  and  exits  of 
the  ancient  population  centers  of 
the  coast,  the  mountains  and  the 
jungle;  on  the  summits  of  hills 
where  there  is  always  the  advantage 
of  a natural  pedestal  of  rocks;  or  on 
the  slopes  of  a ravine  — in  short  — in 
the  most  important  geographic 
places  of  the  people.  There  are  also 
Crosses  located  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters, in  homes,  those  enthroned  in 
ancient  manors,  in  humid  alleyways 
or  even  in  the  most  famous  streets  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Peru.  They 


can  form  the  center  of  devotion  for 
people  from  all  over  the  nation  or  of 
a small  group  of  faithful  who  live 
nearby. 

CROSSES  OF  MAY 

May  is  the  month  of  the  Crosses 
in  Peru.  Wherever  one  finds  popular 
devotion  in  the  country,  the  fifth 
month  of  the  year  is  the  most 
important  for  the  Cross  with  its 
accompanying  festive  rituals,  litur- 
gical adoration,  devotions  of  diverse 
congi'egations  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  faithful. 

May  is  the  month  of  the  large  and 
famous  Crosses  made  of  ancient 
wood.  To  these  one  can  relate  old 
colonial  history.  It  is  also  the  month 
of  the  small  humble  Crosses,  the 
hastily  constructed  ones,  made  of 
reed  and  cane,  artistically  and  color- 
fully trimmed  and  placed  on  the 
mud  roofs  of  the  poor,  or  on  forked 
willow  poles  outside  campesino 
homes.  Rustic  Crosses  are  also 
found  in  the  doorways  of  small  rural 
houses  that  consist  of  no  more  than 
four  walls  and  a single  room  inside 
containing  two  benches,  one  table 
and  an  earthen  jug. 

May  is  the  month  of  processions 
of  the  Cross,  masses  of  the  Cross, 
prayers  of  the  Cross,  of  fiestas  and 
fireworks  celebrating  the  Cross,  of 
music  and  song  and  bands  playing 
in  honor  of  the  Cross.  It  is  also  the 
month  in  which  pictures  of  the 
Cross  abound,  surrounded  by  burn- 
ing candles  and  incense  and  a 
humble  people  reciting  their  inter- 
cessions in  soft  whispers. 
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On  the  Cross  are  put  the 
instruments  of  calvary. 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel  S.F.M. 


THE  FIRST  CROSS 

Francisco  Pizarro  was  the  first 
planter  of  the  Cross  in  the  territory 
then  known  as  the  Inca  Empire.  The 
first  Cross  was  erected  in  Tumbes  in 
the  so-called  Caleta  de  la  Cruz  in 
1532  when  he  initiated  the  conquest 
of  the  Incas.  Presumably,  during 
the  long  march  of  this  soldier 
towards  Cajamarca  and  Cuzco,  his 
principal  preoccupation  was  not 
only  to  fight  the  valiant  chiefs  and 
warriors  that  crossed  his  path,  but 
also  to  build  oratories  encrusted 
with  gold  as  well  as  to  symbolize  the 
significance  of  his  campaign  with 
the  erection  of  wooden  Crosses. 
History  tells  us  also  that  it  was  he 
who  ordered  the  erection  of  the  first 
Cross  on  the  outcrop  known  as  St. 
Christopher  as  a sign  of  thanks  for 
his  triumphs  over  Tito  Yupanqui. 

BROTHER  JUAN 
RAMON  ROJAS 

The  conquest  completed,  there 
arrived  in  Lima  a Franciscan  mis- 
sionary of  Guatemalan  descent 
whose  name  was  Brother  Juan 
Ramon  Rojas.  From  1610  onwards 
he  travelled  the  length  of  the 
Peruvian  coast.  He  was  a renowned 
preacher  to  whom  was  attributed 
the  working  of  miracles.  It  is  known 
that  Brother  Ramon  had  the  obses- 
sion of  erecting  Crosses  in  each  of 
the  places  he  visited  to  start  mis- 
sions. The  famous  Cross  of  Chalpon, 
venerated  in  Motupe,  was  pur- 
portedly erected  by  him  and  is 
associated  with  miracles  surround- 
ing his  death  and  interment. 

THE  TRADITIONAL 
CROSS 

A traditional  Cross  is  usually 
erected  on  a base  made  of  adobe 
(mud  and  straw),  wood,  or  cement. 
The  wood  of  the  Cross  is  always 


painted  green.  On  the  Cross  are  put 
the  instruments  of  Calvary  — the 
ladder,  the  nails,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  spear  — as  well  as  a 
rooster.  In  the  centre  of  the  wood 
also  is  the  sudario,  the  agonized  face 
of  Christ.  The  ends  of  the  wood  are 
adorned  differently  according  to  the 
tastes  of  those  who  care  for  the 
Cross.  Draped  over  the  arms  of  the 
Cross  is  a plana  or  fine  linen  shroud. 
It  is  not  usual  that  the  Crosses  have 
their  planas  in  place  all  year  long. 
Rather,  they  are  placed  over  the 
Cross  by  devotees  who  care  for  the 
Cross  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
feast. 

THE  CROSSES  AND 
POPULAR  RELIGION 

The  outpouring  of  devotion  to  the 
Cross  during  May  is  only  one  of  the 
many  manifestations  of  popular 
piety  in  Peru.  It  is  unquestionably 
an  expression  primarily  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  consisting  primarily 
in  an  emotional  rather  than  intellec- 
tual union  with  the  sacred.  For  this 
reason,  things  that  can  be  touched 
and  heard  and  seen  and  felt  and 
smelled  become  the  symbols  of  their 
profound  faith  and  deep  piety.  Each 
symbol  has  a specific  meaning  and  is 
a type  of  religious  language  that 
uses  no  words.  Thus,  there  is  a 
plethora  of  processions,  masses,  fies- 
tas, music,  candles,  flowers,  incense 
and  long  pilgrimages,  some  on  knees 
only,  to  the  sites  of  famous  Crosses. 
And  the  desire  to  touch  the  Cross  or 
its  plana  is  irrepressible.  It  is  at  that 
moment  of  contact  that  something 
deep  within  the  human  psyche  is 
touched  and  often  more  than  one 
tear  can  be  seen  trickling  down  the 
prematurely  aged  face  of  the  poor, 
for  there  is  a certain  affinity 
between  their  own  daily  suffering 
and  the  suffering  of  the  crucified 
Lord.# 
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"WE  EXPLAIN 
AWAY  THE  NEWS 

GLIBLY" 


Fr.  Michael  Traber 


We  always  hold  hope  for  any- 
thing and  anybody  in  this  world 
and  this  reflects  itself  in  the 
way  we  select  and  portray  the 
news  and  features  we  do.  ^ 


__ 

^fhe  powerful  the  important, 
[the  politicians,  the  rich, 
the  glamorous.  These  are  not 
the  newsmakers  in  the  gospel. 
The  newsmakers  in  the  gospel 
are  the  poor,  the  under- 
priviledged,  the  sick,  the 


Editor’s  Note: 

Asia  Focus:  Bethlehem  Father 

Michael  Traber  is  director  of  infor- 
mation and  interpretation  for  the 
World  Association  for  Christian 
Communication  (WACC),  London. 
He  is  also  editor  of  the  organiza- 
tion’s quarterly  journal,  “Media 
Developmen  t.  ” 

Before  joining  the  WACC  full 
time  in  1978,  Father  Traber  worked 
as  a journalist  and  communications 
instructor  for  9-1/2  years  in  Zim- 
babwe and  nearly  6 years  in  Zam- 
bia. 

Q;  From  your  travels  and 
seminars,  how  would  you 
assess  Church  Communications 
in  Asia? 

A;  Asia  is  a many-splendored 
thing,  and  this  is  true  in 
communications  too.  There  are 
some  countries  where  communica- 
tion infrastructure  is  highly  devel- 
oped, even  in  cases  where  Catholics 
are  a minority.  In  other  countries, 
however,  we  don’t  have  the  infra- 
structure or  economic  structure  for 
the  churches  to  do  the  things  they 
would  wish  to  do  in  communica- 
tion. 

For  example,  in  Taiwan,  although 
Catholics  are  a minority,  the 
Church  has  unusual  public  exposure 
because  of  the  first- quality  TV 
production,  broadcasting  and  some 
excellent  print  media. 


Countries  like  the  Philippines  are 
in  a totally  different  situation. 
Catholics  are  the  vast  majority,  yet 
there  is  a vast  difference  between 
what  the  establishment- type  press 
and  its  audience  does,  and  what  the 
broad  masses  of  Filipino  Catholics 
feel  and  do  and  are  concerned  with. 
So  you  have  on  the  one  hand  an 
establishment  press  and  on  the 
other  some  local  efforts  at  grass- 
roots communication,  very  small 
and  confined  to  very  narrow  locali- 
ties. 

Q;  Which  kind  of  communica- 
tions effort  deserves  more 
emphasis  now? 

A;  The  Catholic  community 
does  need  some  kind  of  link 
among  its  members,  particularly  if 
they  are  in  minority  situations  and 
far  flung  in  distance,  as  in  Malaysia 
or  Indonesia.  This  “link  factor” 
which  the  Christian  press  should 
achieve  is  purely  informative.  It 
doesn’t  do  much  to  change  things.  It 
doesn’t  influence  people  in  the  way 
many  Catholic  editors  or  bishops 
think  it  does.  Yet  providing  infor- 
mation is  an  important  function 
which  the  press  can  fulfill  — and  let 
me  say  very  clearly  it  can  be  done  a 
lot  better. 

In  addition,  however,  I feel  — and 
this  is  fairly  new  in  most  countries 
of  Asia  — there  should  be  a grass- 
roots communication  enterprise  of 


Providing  information  is  an  important  function.  There  should  be  a 
grassroots  communication  enterprise  of  some  sort. 


some  sort.  It  can  be  a rural  commu- 
nity newsletter  done  weekly.  It  can 
be  a cassette  program  systematical- 
ly pursued.  It  can  be  through 
catechists  and  others.  It  can  be  a 
gi’oup  communication  venture  such 
as  popular  theater. 

The  important  thing  in  grass- 
roots communication  is  that  the 
people  get  directly  involved,  that 
they  take,  as  it  were,  some  of  the 
communication  power  so  far 
invested  in  the  hierarchy  only,  and 
become  active  themselves.  The 
Philippines  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple. 

Q:  But  in  some  Asian  coun- 
tries, Church  leaders  and 
eaitors  say  the  Church  needs  a 
strong  image  and  high  visibility, 
best  achieved  by  concentrating 
on  Church  leadership.  How  do 
you  balance  these  approaches? 

A:  Things  now  are  hardly  bal- 
anced. This  concentrating  on 
Church  leaders  is  the  main  thing  the 
Catholic  press  in  Asia  is  doing  — 
apart,  possibly,  from  the  Philip- 
pines. This  gives  an  entirely  wrong 
image  of  what  the  Church  in  a 
country  is.  The  Church  is  more  than 
hierarchy  and  more  than  a polished 
image  for  public  consumption.  It  is  a 
living  community  witnessing  its 
faith  in  many,  many  different  ways. 
I think  this  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized. 

I do  understand  why  a high 
profile  of  the  pope  and  bishops  in 
Asia  is  neces.sary  for  political  rea- 
sons, but  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
other  part  should  be  as  neglected  as 
it  is. 

Q . What  would  be  some  ele- 
ments of  a spirituality  for 
communicators? 

A;  Christian  communication  ref- 
ers to  Christ.  What  we  say 
when  we  adopt  this  tenn  is  that  we 


adopt  Christ’s  standards.  We  know 
a lot  of  what  Christ’s  standards  and 
expectations  are  for  us.  One  of  the 
absolutely  astonishing  things  is 
that  they  are  a total  reversal  of 
journalism’s  classical  criteria  for 
who  makes  news:  the  powerful,  the 
important,  the  politicians,  the  rich, 
the  glamorous.  These  are  not  the 
newsmakers  in  the  gospel.  The 
newsmakers  in  the  gospel  are  the 
poor,  the  underprivileged,  the  sick, 
the  lepers,  the  professional  beggars, 
the  women,  the  children.  They  are 
the  people  who  make  news  and  who 
are  in  the  forefront  of  the  gospel. 

Also,  we  try  to  explain  away  the 
news  so  glibly  and  simply.  We  make 
an  event  of  a speech,  for  example.  It 
happens,  it  is  printed  and  it  is 
forgotten.  We  have  so  little  regard 
for  the  mystery  of  human  life,  for 
positioning  the  human  being  into  a 
different  value  framework  than  the 
one  which  we  call  the  news  event.  If 
we  only  think  of  news  events,  the 
very  surface  reality,  the  rest 
remains  hidden.  And  it’s  that  hid- 
den part  which  is  the  important 
part  if  our  press  is  to  be  Chris- 
tian. 

Q:  How  would  you  identify 
the  Cross  for  a Christian 
communicator? 

A;  It  has  direct  personal  rele- 
vance, because  every  time  a 
communicator  identifies  with  the 
suffeiing  people  of  God,  he  under- 
goes the  suffering  of  the  Cross  in  a 
certain  way. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter.  It’s 
difficult  for  anyone,  even  the  most 
spintual  people.  The  communicator 
must  reflect  and  decide  to  identify 
with  those  people  who  are  directly 
under  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

But  the  Cross  has  another  dimen- 
sion, the  dimension  of  hope.  If  we 
look  at  today’s  world  sometimes  we 


could  despair.  A lot  of  secular 
journalists  I have  known  are  basi- 
cally at  the  point  of  despair  now. 
They  think  we  are  in  the  last  few 
years  of  the  life  of  this  world  and 
humankind.  The  Cross  gives  the 
hope  and  knowledge  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

This  dimension  of  hope  can  affect 
a Christian  journalist  profoundly. 
We  are  never  at  the  point  of  despair. 
We  always  hold  hope  for  anything 
and  anybody  in  this  world,  and  this 
reflects  itself  in  the  way  we  select 
and  treat  and  portray  the  news  and 
features  we  do. 

Q:  How  should  communica- 
tions fit  into  the  training  for 
Church  leaders? 

A:  What  is  ministry  of  any  sort 
in  the  churches?  It  is  commu- 
nication with  God  and  communica- 
tion with  one’s  fellow  men.  Some, 
like  the  monks,  emphasize  prayer, 
communication  with  God  and  spiri- 
tual relations  to  one’s  fellow  men. 
But  for  the  vast  majority  of  those 
involved  in  the  ministry  and  witness 
of  the  Christian  Church,  it  means 
direct  communication  with  people. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  very, 
very  odd  that  communication  hard- 
ly figures  in  the  training  programs 
of  priests  and  religious.  It’s  not  even 
taken  seriously  as  a subject  in  our 
theology  faculties  and  seminaries. 
We  all  think  we  can  communicate 
easily,  we  all  think  we  can  preach 
and  teach  and  whatever,  and  yet  we 
have  so  much  to  learn. 

Some  years  ago  the  bishops  in 
Africa  decided  to  set  aside  a study 
day  during  one  of  their  meetings  to 
be  exposed  to  the  world  of  commu- 
nication — in  fact,  to  be  trained 
themselves  as  communicators.  This 
has  made  a big  change  in  several 
countries  of  Africa. 

I don’t  want  to  suggest  that  this 
should  happen  here,  but  I do  want 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  area  of 
communications  has  to  be  taken 
much,  much  more  seriously  by  the 
Church  in  order  to  do  justice  to  our 
witness  in  this  world.  0 


Editor's  Note 
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Jim  Hodgson  is  a journalist  with 
the  Catholic  New  Times  of  Toronto. 
The  following  account  is  from  a 
recent  visit  to  Nicaragua  and  more 
specifically  to  the  Diocese  of  Blue- 
fields  where  three  Scarboro  Fathers 
are  involved  in  pastoral  work. 

Even  with  a war  on,  Nicaraguans 
take  time  to  celebrate  La  Puri- 
sima,  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

And  they  make  sure  that  foreign- 
ers travelling  or  working  in  the 
country  take  part  too.  Quickly  I 
learned  the  response  to  a question 
that  was  on  everyone’s  lips;  “Quien 
causa  tanta  alegria?”  (What’s  caus- 
ing so  much  happiness?)  “La  Imma- 
culada  Concepcion  de  Maria!” 
(The  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Mary! ) 

Celebrated  during  the  days  lead- 
ing up  to  December  8,  La  Purisima 
is  a time  for  neighbours  to  get 
together.  As  a festival,  it’s  bigger 
than  Christmas.  Gifts  are  ex- 
changed, fireworks  exploded  and 
lots  of  candy  consumed. 

For  a Canadian,  it  is,  at  first,  a 
little  hard  to  understand  why  so 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  a feast 
which  seems  to  have  slipped  from 
most  Catholics’  religious  practice. 
But  then  you  realize  this  festival 
doesn’t  really  have  a lot  to  do  with 
the  dogma  surrounding  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  Mary,  Anne  or 
Joachim.  La  Purisima  is  a cultural 
festival,  a time  for  people  to  come 
together  as  a community.  The  reli- 
gious roots  of  the  festival  have 
about  as  much  to  do  with  religion  as 
our  contemporary  Christmas  has  to 
do  with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

I spent  La  Purisima,  1984,  with 
Scarboro  Father  Joe  Curcio  in 
Muelle  de  los  Bueyes,  a small  town 
in  the  Atlantic  coast  region  of 
Nicaragua.  The  area  is  called 
Zelaya,  and  most  people  here  are 
peasant  farmers,  campesinos. 

Curcio  came  to  Muelle  in 
mid- 1984  with  two  other  Scarboro 
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“The  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  ...  as  a festival,  it’s  bigger  than 
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Fr.  Joe  Curcio  S.F.M.  . . . Love  overcomes  all  sin. 


priests,  Dan  O’Hanley  and  Gerry 
Donovan.  Donovan  is  now  working 
further  south  in  Nueva  Guinea. 
O’Hanley  works  with  Curcio  in 
Muelle,  hut  while  I was  there, 
O’Hanley  was  in  Managua  trying  to 
huy  a car. 

Without  a car,  the  trip  from 
Managua  is  a seven-hour  ordeal  on  a 
crowded  hus.  A lucky  few  get  seats; 
those  standing  are  so  crowded  that 
if  you  move  your  foot  you  risk  losing 
a place  to  put  it  hack  down. 

All  along  this  main  highway  from 
Managua  to  the  Atlantic,  there  are 
small  towns.  Muelle  is  one  of  the 
larger  of  these;  the  priests  there 
serve  about  25  or  30  other  commu- 
nities in  the  region.  Curcio  and 
O’Hanley  travel  by  bus,  truck  or  on 
horseback  to  the  various  places. 


It  had  been  raining  all  day  Fri- 
day, the  eve  of  La  Purisima.  When  I 
got  off  the  bus,  I found  myself 
slipping  in  thick,  red  mud  as  I 
walked  through  the  town,  looking 
for  the  priests’  house.  Curcio 
answered  the  door;  though  we  had 
never  met  before,  he  invited  me  in 
and  we  had  dinner. 

Curcio  had  come  here  after  work- 
ing in  Edmonton,  West  Africa  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  He  said 
his  experience  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a Spanish-speaking  coun- 
try in  the  Caribbean,  had  given  him 
a sense  of  hope  about  Nicaragua’s 
six-year-old  revolution. 

For  many  Latin  American  Chris- 
tians, the  Nicaraguan  revolution  is 
a symbol  of  hope.  A corrupt  dictator 
was  overthrown  in  1979  by  the 


broadly-based  Sandinista  move- 
ment, a movement  which  enjoyed 
the  support  of  many  Christians. 
Now  the  revolution  is  under  siege  by 
U.S.-backed  counter-revolutionar- 
ies (contras),  and  Zelaya  province  is 
one  of  the  zones  most  affected  by 
this  war. 

As  Curcio  and  I talked,  we  could 
hear  gunfire,  the  rapid  spitting  of 
the  AK-47  submachineguns.  But 
these  were  not  bullets  fired  in  anger; 
the  militia  members  were  celebrat- 
ing La  Purisima  too.  It’s  illegal  (and 
dangerous)  to  use  weapons  this  way, 
and  there  were  more  than  a few 
arrests  that  weekend.  Most  people, 
however,  stuck  to  the  traditional 
fire-crackers. 

Later,  we  walked  around  the 
town.  People  greeted  us  with  the 
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now  too-familiar  question,  and  gave 
gifts  of  oranges,  grapefruits  and 
chunks  of  sugar  cane.  We  passed 
these  on  to  people  at  the  next  house. 
One  house  in  each  neighbourhood 
had  a special  altar  set  up  out  front;  a 
statue  of  Mary,  lights  and  flowers. 

La  Purisima  is  one  expression  of 
popular  religion  in  Nicaragua.  Oth- 
er expressions  include  the  portraits 
of  Mary,  surrounded  by  Christmas 
lights,  that  you  see  even  in  bars. 
There  are  complex  and  realistic 
religious  processions,  expecially  on 
Good  Friday.  Sometimes,  watching 
all  of  this,  I wondered  if  the 
emphasis  on  external  expressions  of 
faith  makes  it  harder  to  get  at  what 
is  essential;  on  the  other  hand,  our 
North  American  emphasis  on  the 
essential  has  perhaps  stripped  away 
some  of  the  transcendence  in  our 
religion. 

More  importantly,  Nicaraguan 
religion  takes  place  in  public.  The 
people  tend  not  to  make  distinc- 
tions between  public  morality  and 
private  faith,  between  politics  and 
religion;  they  don’t  restrict  being 
Christian  to  the  hour  or  so  spent  at 
mass  each  week.  There  is  a clue  here 
to  why  fom’  priests  remain  in  the 
Nicaraguan  government;  for  them, 
in  this  moment,  serving  the  people, 
serving  the  revolution  and  serving 
God  are  all  the  same  thing. 

Still,  mass  is  important,  and  well 
before  the  scheduled  starting  time 
of  6;  30,  the  church  is  full  of  people 
singing  hymns.  Curcio  and  I listen 
to  the  voices  from  our  table  in  the 
rectory.  We  can  still  hear  the  AKs 
off  in  the  distance.  The  thought 
crosses  my  mind  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  what  was  celebration 
and  what  was  war  if  a contra  attack 
occurred  tonight. 

Curcio  goes  over  to  prepare  for 
mass.  I do  the  dishes  and  go  over  as 
well,  carrying  a camera  and  a tape 
recorder.  I stand  against  a wall  near 
the  front  with  some  children  as  the 
mass  begins.  The  songs,  the  readings 
and  the  homily  proceed  amid  stac- 
cato bursts  of  gunfire.  I peer  out  the 
window  and  can  see  the  bright  lines 


Q 

ometimes,  watching  all  of  this, 

I wondered  if  the  emphasis  on  external 
expressions  of  faith  makes  it  harder  to 
get  at  what  is  essential;  on  the  other 
hand,  our  North  American  emphasis 
on  the  essential  has  perhaps  stripped 
away  some  of  the  transcendence  in 
our  religion. 


of  tracer  bullets  shooting  sky- 
wards. 

The  homily  is  about  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  Curcio  asks  the 
congregation  who  Mary’s  parents 
were.  “Anna  y Joaquin,”  comes  the 
response  from  several  people.  Cur- 
cio goes  on  to  explain  that  their 
example  shows  that  love  overcomes 
all  sin,  even  original  sin. 

Eucharist  proceeds,  and  at  Com- 
munion I am  surprised  that  most  of 
the  congi'egation  receives  the  Sacra- 
ment — unusual  in  my  experience  of 
Nicaragua,  but  also  a sign  of  a 
healthy  parish  community.  After 
mass,  people  mill  about  the  church, 
exchanging  greetings,  gifts  and 
hugs.  I am  introduced  as  “Jaime,  un 
companero  canadiense,”  (“Jim,  a 
Canadian  friend.”)  Eventually  I 
meet  two  U.S.-born  nuns  who  have 
been  in  Nicaragua  for  years. 

Later,  Curcio,  the  sisters  and  I sit 
outside  behind  the  rectory,  talking 
about  the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 
Cm’cio’s  hope  for  Nicaragua  is  clear- 
ly bruised  by  the  bmtality  of  this 
war;  already  he  has  had  to  bury  the 
victims  of  contra  aggression.  Like 
the  sisters,  he  continues  to  support 
the  revolution’s  goals,  but  shares 
the  pain  of  the  Nicaraguans  that 
these  cannot  be  achieved  quickly 
enough  because  of  the  wai’. 

Early  the  next  day,  we  meet  Jose 
Luis,  a deacon  who  will  travel  with 
us  to  two  other  parishes  for  more 
celebrations  of  La  Purisima.  As  we 


wait  for  a bus  or  truck  to  take  us  to 
La  Batea,  Curcio  points  across  the 
highway  to  an  elderly  couple. 
“They’re  contra  informers,”  he 
whispers.  A bus  comes,  and  we 
squeeze  aboard  for  a 20  minute  ride 
in  the  direction  of  Managua. 

Mass  in  La  Batea  is  much  like  the 
one  the  night  before  in  Muelle, 
except  that  this  time  a procession  is 
held  afterwards.  Two  little  girls, 
dressed  as  angels,  are  held  aloft  as 
the  people  walk  through  town  sing- 
ing hymns. 

After  lunch  in  a highway  restau- 
rant, we  hitch  a ride  in  the  back  of  a 
tmck  for  the  ride  west  to  Flor  de  Liz. 
Another  mass,  a lunch  offered  by 
some  of  the  parishioners,  a party 
with  the  children  in  school,  and 
back  out  to  the  highway  to  await  a 
bus  to  Muelle. 

It’s  a long  wait,  a chance  to  talk 
with  Jose  Luis  about  the  war  and 
the  revolution.  He  too  backs  the 
revolution,  even  though  it  could 
mean  the  loss  of  his  farm.  His  farm 
is  south  of  Muelle,  near  Nueva 
Guinea,  in  a zone  where  contras  are 
very  active.  Jose  Luis  is  a target;  it 
has  become  unsafe  for  him  to  go 
there.  (Weeks  later,  I learned  that 
on  the  day  before  I met  Jose  Luis, 
contras  had  ambushed  a vehicle  26 
kilometers  east  of  Nueva  Guinea, 
killing  three  workers  and  wounding 
three  others.) 

We  return  to  Muelle,  where  Cur- 
cio has  another  mass.  I opt  out  from 
this  one  and  get  dinner  ready.  Again 
I hear  the  singing  and  the  shooting, 
Nicaragua’s  painful  dichotomy. 

The  people  here  are  wonderful, 
poorer  and  less-educated  than  those 
on  the  more  developed  Pacific  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  and  also  suffering  the 
consequences  of  the  contra  war 
more  than  many  in  the  west.  The 
next  day,  standing  on  the  crowded 
bus  back  to  Managua,  chatting  with 
new  friends,  I wish  more  people 
would  allow  themselves  the  chance 
to  put  the  faces  of  friends  into 
political  debates;  I wish  that  those 
who  interfere  from  outside  had 
Nicaraguan  friends.  # 
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ur  love  IS  not  to  be  just  words  or  mere  talk  but 
something  real  and  active:  only  by  this  can  we  be  certain 
that  we  are  children  of  the  truth. 

1 John  3 18.19 


i.  -M.  nd  there  are  those  who  have  received  the  seed  in  rich 
soil:  they  hear  the  word  and  accept  it  and  yield  a harvest, 
thirty  and  sixty  and  a hundredfold. 

Mark  4:20 


I 


7A II  our  qualifications  come  from  God.  He  is  the  one  who 
as  given  us  the  qualifications  to  be  the  administrators  of 
vs  new  covenant,  which  is  not  a covenant  of  written 
dters  but  of  the  spirit. 

Cor.  3:6 
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t was  to  shame  the  wise  that  God  chose  what  is  foolish 
by  human  reckoning:  and  to  shame  what  is  strong  that  he 
chose  what  is  weak  by  human  reckoning:  those  whom  the 
world  thinks  common  and  contemptible  are  the  ones  that 
God  has  chosen. 

I Cor.  1:27.28 
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WORLD 

COMMUNICATIONS 

DAY 

MAY  1 9,  1 985 

The  audacious  suggestion  made  to  all  strata  in  the 
Church  on  this  World  Day  is  that  the  media  should 
be  . . . can  be  . . . must  be  . . . employed  in  the  vital 
pastoral  task  of  helping  young  people  to  become  mature 
Christian  adults. 

But  is  the  suggestion  reasonable,  or  even  rational? 
Are  not  the  media  more  concerned  with  making  profits, 
or  with  making  compliant  ideological  disciples  (depend- 
ing on  the  particular  political  system  under  which  they 
operate),  than  with  inculcating  Christian  ideals?  Do 
they  not  entice  the  young  into  consumerism,  permis- 
siveness, secular  liberalism,  unchristian  ideologies  of 
various  kinds,  escapism,  selfishness,  violence  and 
general  hedonism?  And  do  not  the  young,  for  their  part, 
readily  misuse  the  media,  detaching  themselves  from 
reality,  slavishly  following  fashions  and  trends  of 
superficial  kinds,  wasting  a great  deal  of  “growing-up” 
time,  enslaving  themselves  to  peer  pressure,  et 
cetera? 

Consider:  the  pastor  gets  the  (at  least  partial) 
attention  of  the  young  people  for  perhaps  ten  minutes 
on  Sundays.  Television  has  their  attention  for  about  30 
hours  during  the  week  following;  radio,  the  printed 
word,  the  stereo  player,  the  cinema,  for  how  long  more? 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  total  pastoral  inaction 
in  this  situation. 

With  a paij"  of  toy  like  headphones  and  a miniature 
stereo  cassette  player,  many  young  people  can  now 
isolate  them.selves  in  an  astonishing  cathedral-like 
“vacuum”  of  .space  and  sound,  even  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  other  activities.  There  is,  in  fact,  so  much  .sound 
and  image  readily  available  that,  according  to  people 
engaged  in  youth  formation,  young  people  are  uneasy 
and  in.secure  when  .subjected  for  any  sustained  period  to 
.simple  silence. 

The  Christian  community  might  usefully  reflect 
today  on  some  or  all  of  the  following  questions: 


Editor's  Note: 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  a reflection  on  the 
media  and  Christian  formation  of  youth.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Social 
Communication. 


• How  much  of  the  programming  on  TV,  radio,  cinema 
and  the  printed  media  is  likely  to  assist  young  people 
towards  Christian  maturity? 


• How  much  of  it  pays  any  attention  whatever  to  their 
spiritual  needs  or  aspirations? 


•To  what  extent  are  young  people  consulted  about  the 
type  of  material  they  would  wish  the  media  to  transmit 
to  them? 


•To  what  extent  are  they  involved  in  the  production, 
scripting,  planning  or  even  technical  transmission,  of 
youth  programmes? 


• What  provision  is  made  in  their  homes  or  schools  for 
the  training  of  their  critical  sense?  What  steps  are  being 
taken  by  the  Church  or  State  to  protect  youth  from 
exploitation  by  media? 


• Is  the  video  software  available  to  young  viewers 
mainly  pom  or  horror  or  fantasy?  How  far  is  the  local 
Church  exerting  itself  to  provide  alternative  materi- 
al? 


• Is  the  Christian  influence  in  any  way  being  brought  to 
bear  on  tbe  field  of  modern  song-writing  and  distribu- 
tion, e.g.  by  prizes  and  similar  inducements  to 
encourage  talented  people? 
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Fr.  Dave  Warren  S.F.M. 

A Missionary 


GIFT 
OF 

TONGUES 

A friend  of  mine  tells  a funny  story  about  something 
that  happened  while  he  was  in  language  school  in 
the  Philippines.  After  studying  Cebuano  for  three 
weeks  he  was  beginning  to  feel  frustrated.  But  he  was 
determined  to  learn  the  language  and  he  looked  for 
opportunities  to  speak  with  people. 

One  evening  he  decided  to  visit  a neighbouring  chapel 
in  order  to  observe  a novena  prayer.  As  he  approached 
the  chapel  he  saw  an  elderly  man  who  was  waiting 
outside  for  the  novena  to  begin.  Near  him  a group  of 
children  were  playing.  My  friend  decided  to  greet  the 
old  man  in  the  best  Cebuano  he  could  muster  and  he 
rehearsed  in  his  mind  what  he  wanted  to  say.  As  he 
passed  the  old  man  my  friend  greeted  him.  “Maayong 
buntag,  Manang!”.  The  old  man  nodded  politely  but 
the  children  started  to  giggle  and  to  repeat:  “Maayong 
buntag,  Manang!”. 

Suspecting  that  he  had  made  some  mistake,  my 
friend  turned  around  and  asked  the  old  man,  “Sir, 
sayop  ba  ako?”  (“Sir,  Mistake,  me?”) 

“Just  a little,”  answered  the  old  man  in  the  Cebuano 
language.  Look  at  the  sky.  What  do  you  see  there?” 
“The  moon”,  replied  my  friend. 

“Just  so,”  said  the  old  man.  ‘And so  it  is  evening  and 
not  morning.  You  wished  me  good  morning  instead  of 
good  evening.  You  should  have  said,  ‘Maayong  gabii’ 
and  not  ‘Mayong  buntag’.” 

My  friend  thanked  the  old  man  for  the  correction  and 
turned  to  enter  the  chapel. 

“Just  a minute”,  said  the  old  man.  “I  haven’t  quite 
finished.” 

“Yes?”  asked  my  friend. 

“I  am  a man.  You  addressed  me  as  madam  instead  of 
mister.  The  correct  title  is  ‘Manong’  and  not  “Ma- 
nang’”. 

Again  my  friend  thanked  the  old  man  for  the 
correction.  He  entered  the  chapel,  always  to  remember 
what  the  old  man  had  taught  him. 


As  missionaries  we  can  all  remember  times  when  the 
words  came  out  wrong.  But  somehow  people  seemed  to 
know  what  we  meant.  After  a while  we  found  out  that 
words  were  only  a part  of  communication.  We 
discovered  that  a smile,  a raising  of  the  eyebrows,  a bow, 
or  even  silence  could  also  be  communication.  We 
learned  that  we  could  communicate  with  people  even  if 
we  didn’t  know  the  language  perfectly. 

During  this  month  of  May,  we  celebrate  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  It  is  a feast  which  has  a special  meaning  for 
us  who  try  to  reach  out  to  others  across  different 
languages  and  cultures.  We  recall  how  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  on  Mary  and  the  Apostles  and  how  they 
spoke  in  a language  which  everyone  could  understand. 
It  was  the  birthday  of  the  Church  which  the  second 
Vatican  Council  described  as  the  sign  of  the  unity  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

The  Pentecost  story  connects  with  another  story  in 
Scripture.  In  the  Babel  story  (Genesis  11)  the  people 
undertake  to  build  a tower  to  reach  to  God.  Before  the 
project  is  completed,  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
understand  each  other.  In  their  desire  to  be  as  God  they 
lost  their  ability  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
(Their  many  languages  symbolized  their  disunity.  The 
gi’eat  barrier  to  communications  between  people  is  not 
language  but  attitudes.  It  is  our  self-seeking  which 
keeps  us  apart  from  each  other). 

As  missionaries  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
communication  between  nations.  We  believe  that 
humankind  is  one.  Some  of  our  unity  has  been  lost  but 
we  believe  that  God  desires  us  to  be  reconciled  to  Him 
and  to  each  other.  We  believe  that  He  sent  His  Son  to 
break  down  the  walls  and  barriers  which  divide 
humankind.  We  believe  that  His  Spirit  is  at  work  in  the 
world  to  bring  all  people  together.  We  see  signs  of 
convergence  in  the  creation  of  organizations  like  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity,  in  the 
revolution  in  transportation  and  communications 
which  multiply  contacts  among  people,  and  in  the 
ever-growing  sensitivity  of  people  here  in  North 
America  to  the  Third  World.  These  are  all  signs  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live. 

Humankind  will  be  one  some  day.  The  question  is 
when.  The  Lord  of  history  invites  us  to  share  in  His 
work  of  bringing  people  together.  Some  men  and  women 
He  calls  to  be  witnesses  to  the  unity  of  all  peoples 
whatever  their  language  and  culture.  Such  is  the 
missionary  call. 
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If  you  make  My 
Word  your  home  you 
will  indeed  be  My 
Disciples 

(Jn.  8:31) 


r 

A Prophetic  People 

By  Robert  Delaney 


Editor’s  Note:  This  article  ap- 
pealed originally  in  Word  Event. 
To  be  a prophet  of  a new  world 
order  is  the  Church’s  vocation, 
according  to  119  biblical-pastoral 
experts  who  gathered  in  India  for 
the  III  Plenary  Assembly  of  the 
World  Catholic  Federation  for  the 
Biblical  Apostolate  (WCFBA). 
Speaking  from  the  experience  of  the 
pastoral  needs  and  practice  of  the 
53  countries  from  which  they  origi- 
nated, the  member  delegates  evalu- 
ated the  development  of  biblical 
ministries  in  the  perspective  of  the 
assembly  theme:  “Would  that  all 
were  prophets!”  (Num.  11:29).  They 
concluded  their  14-day  delibera- 
tions in  Bangalore  with  a commit- 
ment to  foster  a consciousness  of  the 
prophetic  vocation  of  the  whole 
church  in  order  “to  work  for  a truly 
human  order  where  justice  and 
equality  prevail”. 


Would  that  all  were  prophets  (Philippines) 
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ultural  and  theological 
diversity  characterized  the  bibli- 
cal pastoral  assembly  in  India. 
Eastern  and  western  spiritualities 
complemented  one  another.  Litur- 
gies included  elements  in  the  three 
official  languages,  English,  French 
and  Spanish,  but  spontaneous  inter- 
ventions, prayers  and  S3mibolic  dra- 
matizations resounded  in  any  of  the 
30  languages  used  by  the  various 
participants  from  five  continents. 
Africans  invited  others  to  clap  and 
dance,  while  Indians  introduced 
Hindu-Christian  symbols  and  east- 
ern forms  of  biblical  meditation  in  a 
chapel  which  resembled  a temple. 
First  and  Third  World  delegates 
exchanged  insights  about  training 
programmes  for  new  ministries, 
about  ecumenical  cooperation  and 
about  the  prophetic  function  of  the 
Church  in  a divided  society.  A 
review  of  over  50  biblical  pro- 
grammes exposed  the  delegates  to  a 
wide  span  of  pedagogical  methods, 
audio-visual  aids  and  pastoral 
objectives.  The  experiential  dimen- 
sion of  each  was  underlined. 

The  moderator  of  the  Assembly, 
Rev.  D.S.  Amalorpavadass,  sensi- 
tively coordinated  the  multi-cultur- 
al, biblical-pastoral  input  of  the 
international  participants.  He  re- 
sides in  an  ashram  in  Mysore  which 
is  an  inter-religious  community  of 
dialogue  and  prayer,  which  he  also 
founded.  In  addition  he  is  co-foun- 
der of  the  Third  World  Theologians 
Association  (EATWOT). 

In  a 700- word  message  Pope  John 
Paul  II  reminded  the  delegates  that 
“the  work  of  the  Federation  is  not  a 
private  one”.  Since  its  establish- 
ment in  1969  under  the  auspices  of 
Cardinal  Augustine  Bea,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  Secretariat  for  Chris- 
tian Unity,  the  Federation  has 
committed  itself  “to  helping  Ca- 


tholics all  over  the  world  to  have 
easy  access  (DV  22)  to  the  Word  of 
God  in  order  that  its  saving  message 
may  animate  their  daily  lives”,  the 
Pope  reminded  the  delegates.  “In- 
deed, all  activity  and  all  witness  in 
the  Church  should  flow  from  the 
living  Word,  as  read  and  interpreted 
in  the  community  of  faith”,  the 
Pope  said.  Witness  entails  minis- 
tries, he  continued,  and  “the  pro- 
phetic office  of  the  People  of  God 
(LG12)  must  be  consciously  exer- 
cised as  a true  service  of  the  Word” 
(DVIO). 

“The  Federation  seeks  to  pro- 
mote a universal  vision”.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  added,  “which  aims  at 
establishing  close  working  relation- 
ships between  local  Churches. . . 
The  universal  character  of  the 
Federation  lends  itself  to  a diversity 
of  approaches  to  biblical  spirituali- 
ty. God’s  communication  to  man- 
kind is  rich  in  content  and  its 
inexhaustible  message  may  inspire 
various  forms  of  response,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  peiTnitting 
the  Word  to  serve  a particular 
ideology”,  the  Pope  advised. 

The  Federation  distinguishes  it- 
self from  other  biblical  organiza- 
tions, explained  the  outgoing  gener- 
al secretary,  Arnold  Jurgens  MHM, 
in  that  it  strives  directly  to  serve  the 
pastoral  needs  and  priorities  of  local 
Churches.  The  focus  has  shifted 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
as  a book  of  the  past,  to  its 
interpretation  as  a community  wit- 
ness concerned  with  the  life  issues  of 
all  communities,  added  Jurgens.  In 
making  this  a pastoral  reality,  bible 
scholarship  must  enlighten  pastoral 
practice  to  ensure  continuity. 

Communication  of  the  Bible  has 
been  the  principal  concern  of  the 
Federation  since  its  origin  in  Rome 
in  1969,  namely,  to  fulfil  the  II 
Vatican  Council’s  mandate  to  bish- 
ops to  make  God’s  Word  “accessi- 
ble” to  all  the  faithful  (DV  22). 
Accessibility,  explained  Arnold 
Jurgens  further,  has  three  dimen- 
sions; availability,  intelligibility 
and  relevance. 


Indeed,  all  activity  and  ail 
witness  in  the  church  should 
flow  from  the  living  Word  as 
read  and  interpreted  in  the 
community  of  faith. 


“Christian  Mhagama”:  Young 
African  Churches  Speak 
(Word  Event) 


Asian  Churches  challenge  the 
west  to  new  openness 
(Word  Event) 


■i 
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To  accomplish  the  first,  the  fed- 
eration staff  evaluates  hihlical-pas- 
toral  projects  from  the  Third 
World,  many  of  which  deal  with 
providing  modern  translations  of 
Scripture,  especially  for  the  poor. 
These  and  other  projects  are  then 
submitted  to  eleven  European  fund- 
ing agencies  to  obtain  financial 
support.  Translation,  printing  and 
bible  distribution  projects  are  also 
carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with 
such  organizations  as  the  United 
Bible  Societies  (UBS).  The  UBS 
was  represented  at  the  Assembly  by 
its  secretary  general.  Dr.  Ulrich 
Pick,  and  by  the  Philippine  Bible 
society’s  secretary  general.  Dr. 
Ricardo  Jumawan.  Of  590  biblical 
projects  presently  in  process,  390 
are  inter-confessional,  i.e.  joint 
endeavours  of  Catholics  together 
with  other  Christians.  New  Federa- 
tion president.  Bishop  Alberto 
Ablondi  of  Livorno,  Italy,  called 
inter-confessional  cooperation  “one 
of  the  important  advancements  of 
post-Vatican  II  ecumenism  — an 
important  step  towards  unity”. 

The  second  aim  of  the  Federation 
is  to  help  Christians  to  understand 
and  use  sacred  Scripture.  For  this 
purpose  it  regularly  makes  known 
new  study  materials,  reading  aids 
and  popular  programmes  for  mak- 
ing the  insights  of  biblical  science 
available  and  understandable  for 
tbe  average  Christian. 

A further  goal  of  the  WCFBA  is 
to  help  local  pastoral  leaders  inte- 
grate the  biblical  message  into  the 
mainstream  of  evangelization:  bi- 
blical spirituality,  liturgy,  commu- 
nity and  ministry  formation  and 
service  to  society.  The  Federation 
periodically  articulates  the  major 
trends  and  insights  of  its  180  mem- 
ber organizations  on  all  continents 
as  a service  to  the  universal  Church. 
The  Second  WCFBA  Plenary 
Assembly  in  1978  focused  on  biblical 
spirituality;  the  Third  Assembly 
focused  on  tbe  prophetic  vocation  of 
tbe  Cburcb  and  tbe  formation  of 
prophetic  ministries,  especially 
among  the  laity:  “Would  that  all 
were  Prophets!” 


M inistries  of  daring  and  dis- 
cerning, of  sharing  and  caring 
are  desperately  needed  within 
the  Church  to  promote  gos- 
pel-inspired lifestyles,  fraternal 
relationships  and  structures  of 
service. 
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“Ministries  of  daring  and  discern- 
ing, of  sharing  and  caring”  are 
desperately  needed  within  the 
Church  to  promote  gospel-inspired 
life  styles,  fraternal  relationships 
and  structures  of  service,  the  dele- 
gates were  told  by  Indian  scholar 
R.J.  Raja  SJ.  Particular  attention 
must  be  given  to  youth  and  to 
women  who  often  consider  them- 
selves to  be  alienated  and  sup- 
pressed “prophets  of  protest”,  he 
continued.  They  can  become  mes- 
sengers of  hope.  Raja  insisted. 

Sacred  Scripture  provides  models 
of  prophecy  for  every  age  and 
circumstance,  assured  the  North 
American  Old  Testament  expert, 
Carroll  Stuhlmueller  CP,  in  another 
input  to  the  Assembly.  Moreover, 
he  continued,  the  search  for  proph- 
ets to  formulate  the  Christian 
response  to  modem  slaveries  and 
idols  knows  no  limits.  Since  prophe- 
cy is  a free  gift,  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  any  institution.  But 
the  important  process  of  identifying 
and  guiding  the  formation  of 
today’s  prophets  must  harmonize 
with  the  patterns  set  by  the  Bible, 
must  be  in  union  with  the  commu- 
nity of  faith  and  must  address  the 
contemporary  movement,  Stuhl- 
mueller emphasized. 

Not  all  of  the  interventions  har- 
monized, however.  Many  partici- 
pants became  uncomfortable  when 
the  II  Vatican  Council  teaching 
about  “seeds  of  the  Word”  being 
present  in  all  cultures  and  world 
religions  (AG  11)  was  applied  to  the 
biblical  apostolate.  In  the  opening 
service  of  the  Word,  for  example, 
readings  were  taken  from  Hindu, 
Buddhist  and  Islamic  scriptures  as 
an  echo  of  the  biblical  reading.  God 
does  not  abandon  those  outside  of 


the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  ex- 
plained scripture  scholar  H.  Amal- 
adoss  SJ.  God  speaks  to  them  also 
through  their  own  writings  and 
traditions,  just  as  he  continues  to 
communicate  to  all  humankind 
through  the  signs  of  the  times.  This 
does  not  relativize  the  Bible,  which 
for  Christians  remains  God’s  defini- 
tive revelation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  assembly’s  final  statement 
clarified  the  Federation’s  policy  in 
this  regard,  saying  that  God’s  “pro- 
phetic people  must  be  open  to  the 
stirring  of  the  Spirit  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Church.  We  must 
listen  to  God  speaking  to  us  in  many 
ways,  including  through  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  spiritual  values  of 
other  religions”,  the  statement  said. 
“We  feel  challenged  to  dialogue 
with  peoples  of  other  beliefs  in  order 
to  evolve  a common  vision  and  set  of 
values  and  so  to  commit  ourselves  to 
tbe  building  of  a new  humanity”, 
the  assembly  participants  stated. 

After  this  encounter  between 
eastern  and  western  cultures  the 
participants  were  reminded  that 
both  are  being  submerged  in  the 
new  “electronic  civilization”.  Bibli- 
cal scholar  and  computer  expert 
Ferdinand  Poswick  OSB  explained 
that  the  whole  of  human  civilization 
is  in  the  grip  of  one  of  the  most 
profound  evolutions  ever,  as  the 
world  passes  from  the  industrial  age 
to  the  era  of  mass,  impersonal 
communication.  An  all-pervading 
electronic  flood  already  threatens  to 
immerse  humankind,  Poswick 
said. 

The  time  has  come  for  Christian 
prophets  to  intervene,  to  construct 
a type  of  “Noah’s  Ark”  to  rescue 
human  values  and  to  prevent  the 
imminent  manipulation  of  all  major 
information  channels.  The  mass 
media  constitute  a new  culture,  one 
controlled  by  a privileged,  powerful 
few.  An  additional  gap  is  being 
forged  between  the  technically  rich 
and  the  technically  poor.  What  is 
demanded  is  a new  world  order  of 
communication,  insisted  Poswick. 
God’s  message  of  human  dignity, 
reconciliation  and  common  destiny 
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Panel  discussion  of  the  theme  raised  the  question:  What  prophetic 
commission  does  biblical  prophecy  give  the  Christian  community  today. 


is  decisive  to  humanize  this  process. 
Moreover,  these  technical  advances 
can  bring  God’s  Word  to  untold 
millions  as  never  before  in  history, 
he  concluded. 

The  insistence  of  Third  World 
delegates  on  the  urgency  of  inter- 
preting the  Bible  as  a “liberating 
power”  triggered  further  discussion 
reflecting  the  tensions  that  exist 
between  the  demands  for  scientific 
fidelity  to  the  text  and  the  actualiz- 
ing thrust  of  pastoral  leaders.  In 
practice  both  are  needed,  especially 
in  view  of  the  goal  of  “the  transfor- 
mation of  life”  which  had  been  given 
priority  by  the  previous  assembly  at 
Malta  in  1978.  Such  a transfonna- 
tion  “can  only  be  achieved  through 
a struggle  — a struggle  against  both 
personal  sin  and  the  unjust  struc- 
tures of  society”,  concluded  the 


delegates  from  India. 

It  must  be  noted,  added  Indian 
moderator,  D.S.  Amalorpavadass, 
that  the  Bible  has  often  been  used 
“as  a weapon  of  domination  and  an 
instrument  of  oppression.  Feminists 
affirm  that  the  Bible  is  used  to 
justify  sexism.  In  South  Africa  the 
Bible  is  being  used  to  legitimize 
apartheid.  In  Latin  America  it  is 
used  to  justify  torture  and  to 
undercut  the  legitimate  stmggle  of 
the  people  for  their  own  liberation”, 
the  well  known  theologian  contin- 
ued. “In  practice,  no  reading  of  the 
Bible  is  neutral.” 

The  assembly’s  final  statement 
supported  this  position  by  rejecting 
any  “fundamentalistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible”  and  by  condemn- 
ing “the  attitude  of  those  regimes 
and  even  Churches  which  use  the 


Bible  to  justify  oppression  or  privi- 
leges”. 

Moreover,  the  participants  af- 
firmed that  “the  prophet,  Jesus, 
showed  a preference  for  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed. . . . He  an- 
nounced the  Kingdom  and  chal- 
lenges us  to  a change  of  heart  and 
structures.  In  this  sense  he  is  always 
creating  a new  people,  who  in  turn 
work  together  to  build  up  a new 
society  which  is  human  and  just.” 

In  accordance  with  these  bibli- 
cal-pastoral options,  the  delegates 
to  the  III  WCFBA  Plenary  Assem- 
bly restructured  the  Federation  to 
give  greater  voice  to  Third  World 
countries  and  to  associate  members. 
Until  now  only  national,  i.e.  full 
members,  had  voting  rights.  The 
new  president.  Bishop  Alberto 
Ablondi,  is  also  very  representative 
of  the  assembly’s  options.  He  has 
been  involved  for  many  years  in 
ecumenical  bible  activities  and  is 
vice-president  of  the  UBS  Euro- 
pean Commission  (EUREC).  The 
Federation’s  new  secretary  general, 
Ludger  Feldkamper  SVD,  is  a bibli- 
cal scholar  with  13  years  experience 
in  the  Philippines  as  a seminary 
professor.  He  also  founded  a bible 
centre  for  training  lay  ministers  and 
pastoral  renewal. 


Are  Called  to  share 
Life  And  Proclaim  the 
Gospel  with  the 
Poor  in  the 
Third  World 


I would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  life  of  a missionary 
sister. 

Please  send  me  information 
about  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 

NAME: 


ADDRESS: 

CITY:  PROV. 

CODE: 

AGE: 

EDUCATION: 

SEND  THIS  REQUEST  TO: 

Sister  Frances  Brady  O.L.M. 
c/o  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
32  Robina  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M6C  3Y6 


Lima,  one  of  the  fastest  gi’owing 
cities  in  Latin  America,  has 
evolved  from  small  town  to  metro- 
polis in  barely  four  decades. 

In  the  sprawling  pueblos  jovenes, 
it  is  clearly  the  people  themselves 
who  are  the  architects  of  a new  city. 
Each  “invader”  is  both  conqueror 
and  founder;  conqueror  of  the  right 
to  a piece  of  land  on  which  to  build, 
and  founder  of  a new  urban  settle- 
ment. 

The  spirit  of  conquest  is  evident 
in  the  slum  community  of  Cruz  de 
Mayo,  located  in  the  district  of  San 
Martin  de  Porres  in  northern  Lima. 
About  120  families  live  here,  and 
today  nearly  all  inhabit  sturdy 
homes  and  enjoy  full  municipal 
services. 

But  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  area  was  no 
more  than  a mosquito-infested  gar- 
bage dump  that  flooded  every  year 
when  the  Rimac  river  overflowed. 
At  the  time,  traditional  Andean 
farming  communities  were  collaps- 
ing under  the  weight  of  demogi'aph- 
ic  pressure,  capitalist  penetration  of 
traditional  markets  and  outmoded 
production  methods.  The  illusion, 
emanating  from  Lima,  of  a modern 
Peru  made  the  poverty  and  oppres- 
sion of  their  rural  villages  even  more 
unbearable.  The  time  for  the  great 
exodus  had  arrived. 

Thi’oughout  Peru,  waves  of  young 
people  left  their  mountain  homes  to 
search  for  new  horizons.  Most  set 
their  sights  on  Lima  in  their  deter- 
mination to  escape  poverty  and  one 
or  another  form  of  oppression  they 
exj)erienced  in  their  villages. 

All  were  united  by  a common 
ideal;  a yearning  for  progress,  for 
freedom.  In  many  ways  these  early 
migrants  resembled  the  solitary 
pioneers  of  colonial  times,  staking 


out  claims  on  a piece  of  land  on 
Lima’s  outskirts.  Many  became  the 
point  of  reference  for  families  and 
friends  who  would  later  follow  them 
to  the  city. 

Most  women  found  work  as 
domestic  servants;  the  men  became 
manual  laborers.  The  income  from 
these  jobs,  low  as  it  was,  gave  them 
security  and  pride  and  allowed 
them  to  build  new  homes. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1960s  a 
group  of  these  migi'ants  converged 
on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Rimac  to 
found  the  settlement  known  today 
as  Cruz  de  Mayo.  Many  simply 
wandered  there  and  stopped.  Samu- 
el, one  of  the  founders,  recalls;  “We 
had  been  living  with  my  brother, 
but  we  quarrelled.  My  wife  and  I 
took  our  little  boy  and  walked  along 
the  river  banks  until  we  arrived  at 
this  very  spot.” 

The  beginning  was  terribly  hard. 
Each  year  the  Rimac  would  over- 
flow and  demolish  the  shacks.  It  was 
not  until  the  mid-1960s  that  resi- 
dents succeeded  in  pressuring  the 
government  to  provide  running 
water  and  electricity. 

Settlers  overcame  many  difficul- 
ties on  their  own.  Comparing  their 
present  situation  with  their  precar- 
ious beginnings,  one  proud  resident 
remembers;  “It  was  a mask  of  rocks, 
a barren  mosquito-infested  slope.  It 
was  nothing  like  it  is  now.  This  is 
paradise!” 

The  women  were  the  first  to  find 
their  own  niche  and  settle  their 


children  into  their  new,  inhospita- 
ble home.  They  did  not  head  the 
first  neighborhood  organizations, 
but  were  deeply  involved  in  commu- 
nity tasks  and  activities.  They  kept 
a close  eye  on  their  lots,  worked  on 
the  constmction  of  their  shacks 
when  their  husbands  were  absent, 
fought  for  running  water,  and 
brought  up  their  children. 

The  communal  memory  of  this 
early  period  takes  on  almost  mythi- 
cal qualities.  In  this  myth  of  the 
foundation  and  the  conquest  of  a 
new  world,  all  converge;  people  of 
the  highlands  and  of  the  coast,  the 
educated  and  uneducated,  men  and 
women.  All  have  come  to  recognize 
their  fraternity  in  a common  goal; 
the  creation  of  a community.  They 
have  also  had  common  enemies;  the 
river,  the  state,  the  developers. 

Neighborhood  organization  was 
at  its  strongest  during  this  time. 
People  worked  together  as  equals, 
sharing  the  same  rights  and  tasks.  A 
kind  of  meritocracy  developed,  and 
the  gi'oup  established  its  own  local 
governing  body.  For  the  great 
majority,  building  the  neighbor- 
hood was  the  same  as  winning  their 
f reedom  — f reedom  from  the  role  of 
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NEW  COMMUNITY, 
NEW  IDENTITY 


For  the  great  majority  building  the  neighbourhood  was  the  same  as  winning 
their  freedom. 


domestic  servants  and  from  depen- 
dence on  family  or  friends. 

The  residents  created  a mystique 
and  an  ethic  of  work,  and  this 
became  their  only  asset.  With  their 
own  hands,  they  transformed  the 
rocky  river  banks  into  blossoming 
urban  settlements.  The  creation  of  a 
neighborhood  marked  a new  begin- 
ning, a new  sense  of  belonging  and  a 
new  identity  rooted  in  the  fact  of 
being  the  owners  of  a home  and  a 
piece  of  land.  Once  solitary  waqchas 
(orphans),  they  have  established 
themselves  as  householders  and 
community  members. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  process  of  physical  construc- 
tion moved  forward  on  two  parallel, 
complementary  tracks;  the  building 
of  houses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
installation  of  services  like  running 
water,  electricity  and  sewage  facili- 
ties on  the  other.  The  settlers’  large, 
overall  organization  was  divided 
into  water  and  pavement  commit- 
tees, and  block  organizations  and 
other  groups  dedicated  to  specific 
tasks. 

During  this  period,  the  original 
cooperative  spirit  of  Cruz  de  Mayo 


residents  became  somewhat  tar- 
nished. More  specific  responsibili- 
ties and  scaled-down  goals  seemed 
to  exacerbate  petty  rivalries  and 
feelings  of  ill  will.  Local  leaders 
seemed  entrenched  in  their  posts, 
and  charges  of  poor  administration 
were  raised.  For  the  most  part,  these 
charges  were  never  substantiated, 
but  they  did  fuel  feelings  of  mis- 
trust. 

Nevertheless,  the  residents  still 
felt  determined  to  complete  their 
goals.  They  continued  to  work  with 
a keen  enthusiasm.  The  idea  that 
they  were  constructing  a “little 
town”  generated  energy  and  filled 
them  with  pride,  and  they  contin- 
ued to  find  relief  and  joy  in  shared 
work. 

Today,  a vast  network  of  organi- 
zations continues  to  involve  shan- 
ty-town  residents  in  their  communi- 
ties. The  original  tight-knit  organi- 
zation that  first  characterized  the 
barrio  is  no  longer  present,  but  new 
organizations,  especially  among  wo- 
men and  young  people,  are 
springing  up  to  replace  them.  With 
their  appearance,  the  possibility  of 
resurrecting  their  former  sense  of 
solidarity  is  again  present.# 


Over  the  years  many  friends 
of  Scarboro  have  generously 
helped  Scarboro  missionaries 
in  their  apostolate  by 
remembering  us  in  their 
wills. 

If  you  would  like  more 
information  on  wills,  p/easc 
write  to: 

Rev.  Pierre  Richard,  S.F.M., 

% Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  1M4 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

MIM  1M4 
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Fr.  Vince  Daniel  S.F.M. 


ANYBODY 

HOME? 


1 remember  an  incident  which  happened  when  I was 
stationed  at  St.  Gertrude’s  parish  in  Oshawa,  Ont. 
One  beautiful  sunny  day,  a parishioner  named  Anne 
telephoned  from  her  married  daughter’s  home  in 
Sudbury.  Anne  was  worried  about  her  husband  John’s 
health.  He  was  working  nights  at  General  Motors  and 
she  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  reach  him  by  telephone. 
Now  she  asked  me,  “Would  you  please  drive  to  our 
home  and  see  if  he’s  all  right?  If  his  car’s  in  the 
driveway,  you’ll  know  for  certain  that  he’s  home.  If  he’s 
out  you  could  leave  a note  for  him  to  telephone  me.’’ 
I drove  to  their  home  and  saw  John’s  car  in  the 
driveway.  He  didn’t  answer  the  door.  His  neighbours 
hadn’t  seen  him  “for  days’’.  I returned  to  the  Rectory 
and  told  Father  Myers  the  story.  He  suggested  going  to 
the  police  station  for  help. 

’’What  do  I have  to  do  to  break  into  a house?”  I asked 
the  policeman  at  the  desk.  After  telling  him  the  story 
and  assuring  him  that  I would  take  full  responsibility 
for  any  “break-in”,  he  said,  “Fine,  we’ll  send  a car  right 
away.  Father  Daniel.  You  can  meet  our  man  at  the 
house.” 

Finally,  there  were  two  police  cars  and  mine  at  John’s 
house.  Many  neighbours  had  also  gathered  around.  One 
officer  fell  through  the  back  porch  step  and  then 
crawled  into  the  house  through  a basement  window.  He 
opened  the  back  door  to  allow  the  other  policeman  and 
me  inside  the  house.  We  found  nobody.  I left  a note  for 
John  explaining  what  had  happened. 

That  evening,  John  telephoned  the  Rectory  and  said, 
“Father,  my  wife  was  right.  I never  go  anywhere 
without  my  car.  But  today  my  brother  came  from 
Toronto  and  invited  me  to  go  fishing.  We  went  in  his 
car. 

Now  the  story  is  told  — fifteen  years  later!  John  and 
Anne  are  still  together,  happy  parents  and  gi’andpar- 
ents.  So  you  see  — some  stories  do  have  happy 
endings. 


Rememkr.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


NAME 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

n Gift  Subscription  O Renewal 
O Change  of  Address  CH  Donation 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

MIM  1M4 


ADDRESS . 


CITY/TOWN. 


PROV./CODE 


Trust  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  attitudes  that  can  characterize  the 
missionary  today.  The  poem  ‘Walk  With  Us’  was  written  by  a bishop  from  a 
third  world  country.  It  challenges  all  of  us. 


to  d^^vSr^our  own  riches 
Don’t  judge  us  poor  because  we  lack  what  you 
have 

Help  us  discover  our  chains 

» Don’t  judge  us  slaves  by  the  type  of  shackles  you 

\ ivear 

Be  patient  with  us  as  a people 

Don  ’t  judge  us  backward  simply  because  we 

don’t  follow  your  stride 

Be  patient  with  our  pade 

Don’t  judge  us  lazy  simpl;^  becatise  we  can’t 

follow  your  tempo. 

Be  patient  with  our^yifibols  " 

f P'on^t  judge  us  ij^^nant  because, we^can’t  read  . ' 
» -i  yoilr  signs- ji  * f " t--  ^ v 

, B%  patient  with  ui^andl proclaim  theSichdiess  of 

fii  : ydur^life  whidfi  yati  share  with  US.  % 

Be  with  Jus  and  Be  opgn  to  what  we  can  give 
Be  with  us  as  a companion  who  walks  with  us. 
Neither  behind  nor  in  front 

^ ^ In  our  search  for  life  and  ultimately  for  God. 


Vi. 


■"'''tit'"''-.'"'  ■ 


Chiapas,  Mexico 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS 

DROUGHT  IN  AFRICA 


A report  by  the  Honourable  David  MacDonald. 

WHERE  IS  THE  FAMINE  HAPPENING 
IN  AFRICA? 

Canadians  first  became  aware  of  the  famine  in 
Ethiopia.  Ethiopia  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The 
famine  conditions  of  drought  and  deserted  country- 
side stretch  in  a vast  belt  across  Africa  beginning 
with  Ethiopia  and  parts  of  Somalia  in  the  east,  and 
then  moving  into  Sudan,  Chad,  Burkina  Faso,  Niger, 

Mali  and  Mauritania  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Other 
severely  affected  countries  include  Mozambique,  An- 
gola and  Zambia.  The  land  area  affected  is  so  massive 
a map  is  really  the  only  adequate  way  to  represent 
the  extent  of  the  African  continent  affected. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  FAMINE? 

Desertification  and  Drought 

Since  the  late  sixties  the  northern  part  of  the  re- 
gion has  been  affected  by  desertification.  This  is  due 


partly  to  periodic  droughts,  but  mainly  to  man 
through: 

a)  Overgrazing. 

b)  Removal  of  the  tree  cover  for  shifting  cultiva- 
tion and  fuel  needs  of  domestic  and  industrial  users. 

Lack  of  Rain 

In  most  areas  of  Africa  suffering  from  drought  con- 
ditions, rainfall  is  at  a 40  to  50-year  low.  ,, 

Population  Increase ITraditional  Farming  Practices  \ 

The  population  of  most  African  countries  has  dou-  ^ 
bled  during  the  last  20  years.  While  there  have  been  I 
many  improvements  in  education  and  health,  85%  of  I 
Africans  still  live  in  traditional  ways.  These  tra-  I 
ditional  farming,  fishing  and  woodcutting  techniques  1 

have  combined  with  the  drought  and  population  I 
pressure  on  the  land  to  cause  the  desertification  pro-  I 
cess  we  saw  everywhere.  1 


ACCEPTING  THE  CALL 


By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


e are  told  that  each  of  us  is  called  to  accept 
ourselves.  Just  what  does  that  mean? 

So  often  we  hear  the  expression  used 
today  to  indicate  acceptance  of  our  present 
condition  and  acceptance  of  situations  in  the  past 
that  we  can’t  change.  It  is  also  used  by  psychologists 
to  indicate  self-appreciation,  i.e.  liking  ourselves 
with  whatever  so-called  negative  traits  we  see  in 
ourselves.  All  well  and  good  but  it’s  incomplete. 

To  fully  accept  ourselves  is  to  accept  and  embrace 
that  within  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  the  potential  to 
change,  to  grow  and  to  mature.  It  also  implies  ac- 
ceptance of  our  role  as  agents  of  change. 

To  fully  accept  ourselves  as  Christian  people  is  to 
acknowledge  sinfulness  and  our  dependence  on  God. 
It  is  to  acknowledge  that  the  grace  of  God  is  freely 
given  and  draws  us  into  the  future  inviting  us  to 
accept  our  potential  to  be  better  people.  It  invites  us 
to  make  an  act  of  faith  in  the  God  who  cares  and  calls 


and  stretches  His  hand  to  lead  and  guide  us. 

We  are  challenged  to  accept  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  addressed  to  each  of  us; 

"You  did  not  choose  me,  no,  I chose  you"  (Jn.  15:16). 

We  recognize  that  we  are  called  and  invited  to 
respond; 

"'Come  and  see’  he  replied;  so  they  went  and  saw 
where  he  lived,  and  stayed  with  him . . .”  (John  1:39). 

We  are  asked  to  accept  a commitment  to  go  beyond 
ourselves,  overcoming  selfishness  and  self- 
centeredness. 

"Go  out  to  the  whole  world;  proclaim  the  Good  News 
to  all  creation”  (Mark  16:16). 

Let  us  pray  that  we  accept  fully  the  call  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  Lord.  Let  our  commitment  be  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  of  Life 
the  Kingdom  of  Sanctity  and  Grace 
the  Kingdom  of  Justice,  Love  and  Peace.  • 


Poverty 

The  world’s  poorest  countries  include 
Chad,  Mali,  Somalia,  Niger  and  Gambia, 
all  countries  suffering  drought  conditions. 

War 

Civil  wars  rage  in  the  worst-stricken 
countries:  Ethiopia,  Chad,  Angola,  Mo- 
zambique. The  ultimate  irony  is  that  the 
modern  weapons  that  have  escalated  these 
conflicts  into  proportions  that  have  killed 
3.5  million  Africans  since  1945  come  from 
developed  countries  some  of  which  also 
provide  food  and  development  aid.  • 
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Come  Follow  Me  by  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.EM, 


WHAT  IS  A MISSIONARY? 

The  men  and  women  you  read 
about  in  these  pages  are  all 
Scarboro  missionaries.  They  share 
many  things  in  common  and  yet 
each  of  them  may  have  a different 
outlook  and  a different  type  of 
work  because  of  who  they  are  and 
the  situation  in  which  they  are 
working.  If  you  were  to  ask  any 
missionary  to  say  what  a mission- 
ary is,  the  answer  you  receive 
would  likely  contain  some  of  the 
following  ideas.  A missionary  is: 

• a Christian,  a believer  in  Jesus 
Christ 

• one  who  through  prayer  and  re- 
flection tries  to  understand  how 
the  spirit  of  God  is  working  in 
our  world 

• one  who  celebrates  God’s  pres- 
ence in  the  world  in  the  Sacra- 
ments 

• one  who  accepts  the  command  to 
proclaim  and  communicate  the 
Word  of  God  to  others 
• one  who  accepts  the  challenge  to 
witness  the  Gospel  — a chal- 
lenge which  may  mean  saying 
very  little  but  rather  living  the 
Gospel 

• one  who  feels  called  to  partici- 
pate in  the  creation  of  a more 
just  world  order 

• one  moved  by  God’s  love  to  help 
in  breaking  down  barriers,  be 
they  racial,  social  or  cultural,  so 
that  all  may  love  one  another 
• one  who  is  able  to  see  and  ap- 
preciate the  values  in  other  cul- 
tures 

• one  who  can  acknowledge  the 
beauty,  tradition  and  insights  of 
other  religions 

Each  Scarboro  missionary  is 
presented  with  opportunities  to 
realize  these  ideals. 


WHO 
ARE  WE? 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  Canada 
in  1918  by  a fellow  Canadian, 
Father  John  Fraser,  to  be  a society 
of  priests  who  would  work  exclu- 
sively in  China.  But  during  World 
War  II  and  the  subsequent  com- 
munist revolution,  our  priests 
were  forced  to  leave  that  country. 
They  decided  to  branch  out  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

A further  historical  develop- 
ment was  the  decision  of  our  1974 
General  Chapter  to  accept  lay  men 
and  women  as  associate  members 
of  the  Society. 

Today  you  will  find  Scarboro 
missionaries  working  in  Brazil, 
Bahamas,  Canada,  Dominican 
Republic,  Guyana,  China,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Peru,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent  and 
South  Africa. 


One  who  celebrates  God’s  presence  in  the 
world  in  the  sacraments 


(Viuant  Univers  — India). 
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One  who  is  moved  by  God’s  love  to  help 
in  breaking  down  barriers.  (F r.  Linus 
Wall,  SF'.M.  — Guyana) 


OUR 

DAY-TO-DAY 

ACTIVITIES 

Society  members  are  involved  in 
a variety  of  works  depending 
on  the  mission  context.  In  keeping 
with  our  original  purpose,  the  So- 
ciety has  a priority  mission  to  the 
non-evangelized.  In  countries 
where  the  majority  of  people  are 
already  Christian,  the  focus  of  our 


RosinaBisci  (Peru)  and  Tom  Walsh,  Scarboro  missionaries. 
Tom  is  the  director  of  Inter  American  Cooperative  Institute  in 
Panama. 


work  is  with  the  marginalized. 

In  the  Philippines,  Fr.  Charlie 
Gervais  is  working  with  the 
Manobo  people  in  the  island  of 
Mindanao. 

Lay  missionary  Rosina  Bisci  is  a 
member  of  a parish  team  in  Lima, 
Peru.  Much  of  her  involvement  is 
with  young  people  and  dealing 
with  the  people  who  are  mar- 
ginalized. 

Fr.  Tom  McQuaid  is  a chaplain 
at  a senior  citizens  home  and  a day 
care  centre  on  the  island  of  St. 
Lucia  in  the  Caribbean,  continu- 
ing a missionary  life  that  began  in 
1940  with  his  first  assignment 
overseas  in  China. 

Fathers  Joe  Curcio,  Gerry 
Donovan  and  Don  O’Hanley  are 
doing  pastoral  work  in  the  Blue- 
fields  area  of  Nicaragua. 

In  South  Africa’s  Zululand,  Fr. 
John  Mclver  helps  to  develop 
cooperatives  and  credit  unions, 
bringing  with  him  more  than  30 
years  of  experience  in  the  co-op 
sector. 

Gerry  Heffernan  is  a lay  mis- 
sionary in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Besides  working  with  youth, 
he  spends  much  time  working 
with  housing  and  agricultural  co- 
operatives in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

Fr.  Bill  Smith  works  with  Cana- 
dian Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace. 

After  more  than  20  years  of 
parish  work  in  Japan,  Fr  Tom 
O’Toole  has  joined  the  staff  of 
St.  Mary’s  International  School  in 
Tokyo. 

Bishop  George  Marskell,  a 
member  of  Scarboro,  is  bishop  of 
Itacoatiara  in  the  Amazon  region 
of  Brazil.  He  works  closely  with 
native  people  and  on  land  issues. 
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PERSONAL 

REFLECTIONS 


Fr.  John  Carten 

Mission,  for  me,  primarily  is 
being  part  of  that  movement  di- 
rected by  the  Spirit  to  break  down 
the  barriers  between  nations  and 
help  realize  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Life  as  a missionary  in  Japan  has 
been  filled  with  tension  between  a 
desire  to  share  with  others  my  own 
belief  in  a God  who  is  creator  of  all, 
and  the  need  to  recognize  and 
learn  from  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  already  present  among 
Buddhists  and  Shintoists.  The  ex- 
perience moves  me  to  look  at 
Canada  differently,  recognizing 
our  gifts  but  also  our  blindness. 


In  my  first  two  years  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  I discovered  that  the 
Amerindian  culture  is  something 
deep  and  special  within  the  Latin 
American  context.  The  Tzotsil 
people  (descendants  of  the 
Mayans)  have  a deep  spirituality 
and  closeness  to  nature  that  is 
based  on  their  pre-Christian  roots. 
They  bring  this  love  for  God  and 
their  comunities  to  Christianity 
and  their  reflections  on  the  Word 
of  God.  We  as  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries hope  to  share  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Tzotzil  people,  and 
can  perhaps  help  them  learn  that 
change  is  possible  — that  years  of 
poverty  in  the  past  do  not  mean 
there  will  always  be  poverty.  We 
can  learn  from  their  profound 
spirituality  about  ways  God  is 
alive  in  another  culture. 


Louise  Malnachuk 

I have  spent  the  past  two  years 
in  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  This  is 
a non-Christian  environment  in 
which  less  than  1%  of  the  total 
population  is  Christian.  My  mis- 
sion has  me  returning  to  the  fun- 
damentals. A foreigner  and  obvi- 
ously visible;  it  provokes  certain 
types  of  questions.  'Are  you  a 
Christian?”  "Do  you  believe  in 
God?”  "Who  is  Jesus  Christ?” 

Actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  The  way  that  I am,  my  in- 
teraction with  people,  and  trying 
to  live  with  gospel  values  gives 
witness.  A Christian  presence.  My 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Good 
News  governs  my  actions  and  re- 
sponses. 


SCARBORO 
MISSIONS 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  1M4 


Yes,  I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  about  the 
formation  and  training  program  at  Scarboro.” 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


PROV.. 


-CODE. 
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OBITUARY 


After  a lengthy  illness,  Fr.  Francis  passed 
away  on  April  27,  1985  at  Providence  Villa 
Hospital.  He  was  a former  Superior  General 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Born  in  1915  in  Mildmay,  Ontario  he  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Louis  and  Clara  Diemert.  He  is  predeceased 
by  four  brothers,  Louis,  Father  Joseph,  Mark,  Alfred 
and  a sister  Mary  Kinzel  and  survived  by  his  sisters 
Eleanor  and  Rose  Diemert  of  Kitchener. 

He  was  a graduate  of  St.  Jerome’s,  Kitchener  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  in  Toronto.  The  late 
Cardinal  McGuigan  of  Toronto  ordained  him  to  the 
priesthood  on  December  17,  1938. 

After  some  pastoral  work  in  Brantford,  Ontario  he 
left  for  China  in  1940  and  began  language  studies  in 
Peking.  In  1941  he  was  interned  by  the  Japanese. 
Toward  the  end  of  1943  he  was  repatriated  aboard  the 
S.S.  Gripsholm  and  arrived  back  in  Canada  on  De- 
cember 3 or  that  year,  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

In  November  1944  he  was  commissioned  to  help  the 
Church  in  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he  re- 
mained until  1949.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  a 
teaching  position  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary, 
Scarborough.  In  1950  he  was  appointed  Rector. 

In  1953  he  was  appointed  to  the  General  Council 
and  six  years  later  in  1959,  he  was  elected  Superior 
General  of  Scarboro.  He  served  the  community  in 
that  capacity  until  1968. 

F or  three  years  he  was  Director  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Institute  in  St.  Mary’s,  Ontario  until  he  returned 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1972. 

Besides  his  pastoral  commitment  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  because  of  his  expertise  he  was  called 
upon  in  1973  to  go  to  Nigeria  to  assist  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  in  their  work  there.  In  1975  he  also 
capably  assisted  at  the  Interamerican  Cooperative 
Institute  in  Panama.  The  Institute  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Scarboro  personnel. 

In  1980  he  retired  from  his  work  overseas  but  never 


Very  Rev.  Francis 
Diemert,  S.F.M. 


really  retired  from  his  commitment  to  mission  and  to 
Scarboro.  Up  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  still  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  community  as  Director  of  Internal 
Communications. 

Over  the  past  number  of  years,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  member  of  Scarboro  to  find  a more  exemplary 
missionary.  Fr.  Frank  displayed  an  openness  to 
change  and  adaptability  which  were  exemplary.  His 
cheerful  manner  and  sincere  concern  for  people  won 
him  genuine  and  deserved  affection. 

In  an  article  published  in  Scarboro  Missions  in 
February  1985  he  wrote,  "Only  when  we  know  down 
deep  in  our  hearts  that  our  human  weakness  is 
shared  by  divine  weakness  will  we  find  the  strength 
to  let  ourselves  be  led  by  His  grace  and  example  to 
love  as  He  does.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  honestly 
say  with  St.  Paul,  when  I am  weak,  then  I am  strong, 
and  to  be  true  to  Jesus’  command  'Love  one  another  as 
I have  loved  you.’” 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  celebrated  on 
Tuesday,  April  30  at  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
Church,  Toronto.  • 

We  are  social  beings  and  should  help  each  other 
whenever  possible,  and  also  that  all  things  in 
this  world  are  only  means  to  an  end  and  should 
be  used  as  such  and  shared  with  others. 

I often  think  that  when  God  starts  us  off  with 
life  in  this  world,  He  says  to  our  souls  something 
like  "a  su  orden”  (at your  disposal).  Because  God 
is  the  Creator  and  Owner  of  all  things.  He  really 
means  that  He  places  all  things  at  our  disposal, 
to  be  used  by  us  in  moderation . . . surely  He  does 
not  wish  that  anyone  should  take  any  of  these 
worldly  goods  and  make  them  his  own,  so  much 
so  as  to  forget  who  is  the  real  owner. 

Father  Francis  Diemert 
November  4,  1945. 
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PEOPLE  ON  THE  FRONTIER 

CHRISTIANE 

BRUSSELMANS 


Go  therefore,  teach  all  na- 
tions  ” Familiar  words 

these  are  to  us  at  Scar- 
boro, the  last  words  of 
Jesus  spoken  in  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  the  words  we  follow  as  our 
Society  motto  and  inspiration. 

Now  as  we  advance  towards  the 
year  2000  in  a world  that  is  hardly 
at  peace  with  itself  and  we  can  see 
a new  kind  of  church  struggling  to 
be  born,  on  the  frontier  of  the 
church  there  are  men  and  women 
who  are  breaking  roads  towards 
the  future.  These  are  the  modern 
missionaries,  people  whose  vision 
of  life  reminds  us  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a living,  driving  energy 
that  is  present  in  our  world,  inspir- 
ing hope  and  encouraging  us  to 
move  forward  into  the  future.  "I 
am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world.” 

Let’s  take  an  example.  Last 
Easter  Saturday  night,  in  many  of 
our  churches,  we  would  have 
taken  part  in  a celebration  which 
is  still  quite  a new  experience  for 
us,  the  celebration  of  baptism  ac- 
cording to  the  revised  Rite  of 
Christian  Initiation  of  Adults  or, 
as  it  is  very  commonly  known  in 
the  English-speaking  world,  the 
RCIA. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  development  of  the  RCIA 
in  North  America  is  primarily  the 
work  of  a gracious  and  enthusias- 
tic lay  woman  from  Belgium 
whose  name,  Christiane  Brussel- 
mans,  is  known  in  Canada  from 
Victoria  to  St.  John’s.  Those  who 
have  met  Christiane  will,  I think, 
agree  that  she  is  on  the  frontier. 


By  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 
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parish  life  but  with  a special  com- 
mitment to  social  action;  how  their 
big  family  home  would  always  be 
open  to  others  who  needed  help, 
like  the  refugees  coming  through 
from  Hungary  in  the  1950s.  In 
their  family  it  was  made  clear  to 
all  the  children  at  about  the  age  of 
fourteen  that  it  was  time  to  get 


Summer  holidays  meant 
first  of  all  a month  of  ser- 
vice to  others,  then  the 
month  of  August  for  your- 
self and  the  family. 


involved  in  some  group  or  other. 
Summer  holidays  meant  first  of  all 
a month  of  service  to  others,  then 
the  month  of  August  for  yourself 
and  the  family. 

At  seventeen,  her  father  told  her 
to  get  going,  to  travel.  So  she  went 
about  Europe  with  her  guitar  to 
Sweden,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
sometimes  alone  or  with  someone 
else  from  the  family,  picking  up 
new  languages  from  singing  new 
songs.  She  began  to  learn  English 
from  singing  negro  spirituals. 

In  1955  Christiarie  was  again 
breaking  new  ground  when  she 
became  the  first  woman  to  study 
theology  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain.  Seminary  author- 
ities of  the  time  were  not  going  to 
have  this  young  lady  among  the 
seminarians,  so  Christiane  had  to 
begin  her  studies  in  the  graduate 
school  of  theology  — the  only 
woman  among  two  hundred 
priests.  After  four  years  at  Lou- 
vain, in  the  years  when  Gustavo 

Bishop  Sherlock 
meeting  Terry  and  Penny 
Quaid  of  Sarnia,  Ontario. 


' n : 

one  of  those  who  are  opening  roads 
to  the  future. 

: Christiane  has  been  breaking 

. new  ground  for  a long  time.  When 
we  asked  her  what  are  the  roots  of 
; the  hope  and  happiness  that  she 
shows  in  her  life,  she  talked  of  her 
family  background  in  Belgium,  a 
large  family  of  ten  brothers  and 


sisters,  from  a rural  background, 
that  had  come  through  the  war  in- 
tact; of  her  father,  a professor  of 
law,  always  full  of  optimism  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  they  had 
known. 

Christiane  talked  of  her  par- 
ents’ Christian  faith,  how  they 
were  involved  in  all  aspects  of 


At  the  reception  followirig  the  mass  for  those  received  into  the  church  through  the 
RCIA  program  in  the  diocese  of  London,  Ontario.  Fr.  Paul  Crunican,  Joan 
McNeil,  Joan  McKinley,  Bishop  Sherlock. 
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Gutierrez  and  Camilo  Torres  were 
at  the  university,  she  had  a licen- 
tiate in  theology.  Later  on  she  took 
an  MA  in  Pastoral  Catechetics  and 
Liturgy  at  the  Institut  Catholique 
in  Paris  and  went  on  to  the 
Catholic  University  of  America 
where  she  gained  a doctoral  de- 
gree. 

From  her  experiences  at  Lou- 
vain Christiane  talks  about  reach- 
ing out  to  other  lay  students  from 
the  other  faculties  to  have  talks 
and  conversation  on  the  faith.  This 
group  developed  into  a Christian 
community  and  eventually  a 
parish  animated  by  lay  students 
from  all  departments  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

This  reaching  out  to  other 
people  to  share  the  Christian  life  is 
a common  theme  that  arises  in 
conversation  with  Christiane:  the 
experience  of  meeting  a lonely 
Swedish  girl  in  1956  who  had  been 
baptized  into  the  church  in  Rome 
with  only  a few  instructions  and 
then  no  follow-up;  in  Washington 
in  1962,  meeting  up  with  six  black 
youngsters  who  were  not  baptized 
and  working  with  these  for  two 
years  to  bring  them  into  the  Chris- 
tian life;  in  New  York,  working 
with  127  kids  in  Spanish  Harlem, 
the  experience  that  is  the  basis  of 
her  well-known  sacramental 
catechesis,  "We  Celebrate  the 
Eucharist  Together,”  published  by 
Silver  Burdett;  the  experience  of 
meeting  a young  Jewish  girl  at 
Harvard  who  wanted  to  become  a 
Catholic  and  of  helping  her  and 
her  family  through  this  process. 
Through  these  experiences  Chris- 
tiane had  her  catechumenate 
going  long  before  it  was  set  up  by 
the  church. 

At  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  the  African  and 
French  bishops  had  called 
for  the  restoration  of  the 
Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of 
Adults.  This  ancient  form  of  bring- 
ing people  into  the  church  meant  a 
long  and  careful  period  of  prepara- 
tion in  an  atmosphere  of  hospital- 
ity and  community  and  the  cele- 


The  Africans  had  the  ex- 
perience of  the  White 
Fathers ...  their  experi- 
ence showed  them  that 
conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  required  a 
strong  community  sup- 
port. 


This  preparation  was  carried  out 
by  catechists  in  the  village  and 
then  at  the  end  forty  days  were 
spent  in  retreat. 

bration  of  the  initiation  into  the 
faith  by  stages. 

The  Africans  had  the  experience 
of  the  White  Fathers,  French  mis- 
sionaries who  had  penetrated  into 
Africa  in  the  last  century,  follow- 
ing the  Nile  through  Moslem 
country.  Their  experience  showed 
them  that  conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  required  a strong  com- 
munity support.  The  White 
Fathers  worked  with  a long  range 
plan,  with  a four  year  period  of 
preparation,  not  unlike  their  own 
process  of  formation  in  their  con- 
gregation. They  had  two  years  of  a 
postulancy  and  then  a celebration; 
two  more  years,  like  a novitiate 
and  then  another  celebration.  This 
preparation  was  carried  out  by 
catechists  in  the  village  and  then 
at  the  end  forty  days  were  spent  at 
the  mission  for  a time  of  retreat 
and  doctrinal  formation. 


The  French  had  their  experi- 
ence from  the  war  years  when  a 
theologian  like  Yves  Congar  found 
himself  in  labour  camps  in  Ger- 
many with  people  from  rural 
France  and  Congar  discovered  the 
extent  of  the  de-Christianization 
of  France  — how  the  churches  had 
been  closed  for  years  and  in  some 
places  as  many  as  four  generations 
had  gone  without  baptism. 

After  the  war,  as  the  mis- 
sionaries came  home  on  furlough 
from  Africa,  the  two  experiences 
played  on  each  other  and  provoked 
an  awareness  that  the  missions 
were  not  only  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
but  in  France  too. 

At  that  same  time,  the  liturgical 
renewal  underway  in  Europe  was 
discovering  the  practice  of  the 
early  Christians  of  bringing 
people  into  the  church  by  a pro- 
longed preparation  in  the 
catechumenate  with  the  gradual 
celebration  of  the  rites  in  several 
stages. 

These  elements  came  together 
in  the  Council  and  produced  the 
call  for  the  restoration  of  the  Rite 
of  Initiation.  It  was  ten  years  later 
though  in  1977  that  Rome  finally 
came  out  with  the  new  Rite.  Nor 
was  there  much  of  a rush  to  push 
through  the  reform;  it  took  two 
years  to  get  a translation  into 
English.  Even  after  that,  not  much 
happened. 

Then  in  1977,  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  with  religious  education 
people  in  the  United  States,  Chris- 
tiane refused  to  continue  working 
to  produce  catechetical  materials 
until  the  RCIA  would  be  estab- 
lished first.  "I  have  a dream,”  she 
said,  "to  bring  you  together  with 
African  and  French  leaders  of  the 
catechumenate.”  That  very  year 
fifteen  American  church  leaders 
went  to  Southern  France  for  a 
symposium  at  Senanque.  This 
event  gave  birth  to  the  RCIA  in 
the  United  States.  The  same  year 
the  first  institute  on  the  RCIA  was 
held  in  Seattle  (where  this  Holy 
Week  fourteen  hundred  new  adult 
Christians  were  baptized  or  fully 
initiated  into  the  church),  then  on 
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to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  Col- 
legeville  in  Minnesota.  For  five 
years  Christiana  directed  this 
program  of  five  day  RCIA  insti- 
tutes in  the  United  States. 

"One  day  I decided  I would  go  to 
Canada.”  Bishop  Remi  De  Roo  had 
extended  her  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Victoria.  Then  Archbishop  Hayes 
heard  about  this  and  there  were 
institutes  in  Halifax,  Antigonish 
and  St.  John’s.  In  1981  three 
hundred  religious  educators  of 
Western  Canada  met  with  Chris- 
tiana for  a week  in  Banff  to  work 
on  the  RCIA. 

Experience  with  the  RCIA  made 
Christiana  aware  of  the  new 
energy  that  is  being  set  loose  in 
the  church.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  small  rural  community  where 
she  was  living  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, another  experience,  of  a 
small  Christian  community  or- 


When  we  asked  her  if  she 
had  some  commission, 
some  support  for  carrying 
out  these  activities,  she 
answered  “no,”  then 
added  quietly,  “Fm 
baptized.” 

ganizing  itself  to  celebrate  Sunday 
liturgy  because  the  priest  could 
not  be  present,  was  to  propel 
Christiana  into  a new  undertak- 
ing, an  event  that  should  be  of  con- 
siderable consequence  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  church. 

In  June  of  this  year  in  the  Bel- 
gian city  of  Bruges,  representa- 
tives of  the  church  in  Europe,  Af- 
rica, Asia,  North  and  South 
America  will  meet  for  a week  on 


the  subject  of  "The  Future  of  the 
Local  Church.”  This  event  will  be 
an  important  stepping  stone  on 
the  way  to  the  1986  Synod  on  the 
Laity.  Cardinal  Lorscheider  of 
Fortaleza,  Brazil  will  be  the  key- 
note speaker  and  Cardinal  Hume, 
Chairman  of  the  European 
Bishops’  Conference,  will  end  the 
week  speaking  on  "A  Vision  of  the 
Local  Church  for  the  Future.” 
This  then  is  the  story  of  one 
Christian  lay  woman  who  by  her 
life  and  work  is  helping  us  in  the 
church  to  move  towards  the  hori- 
zon. How  does  this  kind  of  thing 
happen  in  God’s  church?  Perhaps 
we  have  a clue  in  the  way  Chris- 
tiana answered  when  we  asked  her 
if  she  had  some  commission,  some 
support  for  carrying  out  these  ac- 
tivities. Quickly,  she  answered 
"No,”  then  added,  quietly,  "I’m 
baptized.”  • 


If  you  make  My 
Word  your  home  you 
will  indeed  be  My 
Disciples 

(Jn.  8:31) 


“Touch  me  and 
see  for  yourself” 


By  Terry  Gallagher  S.EM. 


"Luke  124:35-39” 

The  disciples  told  their  story  of  what  had  hap- 
pened on  the  road  and  how  they  had  recog- 
nized Jesus  at  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 
They  were  still  talking  about  all  this  when 
he  himself  stood  among  them  and  said  to  them, 
"Peace  be  with  you.” 

In  a state  of  alarm  and  fright,  they  thought  they 
were  seeing  a ghost.  But  He  said:  "Why  are  you  so 
agitated,  and  why  are  these  doubts  rising  in  your 
hearts? 

Look  at  my  hands  and  my  feet;  yes  it  is  I indeed. 
Touch  me  and  see  for  yourselves!” 

It  has  always  struck  me  how  hard  the  Risen  Jesus 
worked  to  convince  his  friends  that  he  was  really 
alive  and  among  them.  The  last  chapter  of  each  gos- 
pel sings  out  with  story  after  story  of  Jesus’  appearing 
to  the  women  and  to  the  men,  in  small  intimate  en- 
counters or  to  the  whole  gathering  of  them.  This 
becomes  the  Good  News  for  them  and  for  all  people  of 
all  ages  . . . "God  raised  up  the  Prince  of  Life”;  "He 
lives”  and  "We  have  seen  Him  face  to  face.” 

There  is  now  no  darkness  that  can  be  too  great; 
there  is  no  suffering  that  cannot  be  faced;  there  is  no 


injustice  or  oppression  that  cannot  be  overcome.  This 
is  what  we  believe  as  Christians  because  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  Jesus.  We  are  a people  of  hope;  the 
struggle  may  take  generations,  but  we  are  sustained 
in  our  hope  as  we  struggle  beside  men  and  women 
who  share  this  same  faith  and  celebrate  it  together 
Sunday  after  Sunday. 

Each  of  us  as  Christians  has  this  mission,  to  wit- 
ness to  the  hope,  the  joy  and  the  power  of  the  Risen 
Christ.  But  sadly  many  of  us  don’t  bear  the  en- 
thusiasm or  the  hope  of  that  first  group  of  witnesses. 
We  have  yet  to  personally  experience  the  Risen 
Christ,  "to  touch  his  hands  and  his  feet.” 

To  do  this  we  need  to  enter  into  the  tomb  of  our  own 
or  others’  illness,  unemployment,  discrimination; 
into  the  struggle  for  those  who  suffer  famine  or  op- 
pression in  developing  nations;  into  the  long  battle 
for  the  rights  of  the  unborn  and  rights  and  respect  for 
women  in  Our  society. 

It  is  in  this  overwhelming  situation,  joined  with  a 
few  others  in  an  apparently  helpless  cause,  that  we 
will  meet  face  to  face  and  experience  the  Risen  Jesus 
and  become  "witnesses”  by  our  hope  and  our  joy. 
"Touch  me  and  see  for  yourselves.”  • 
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"Jesus  said, 

'You  did  not  choose  me,  no,  I 
chose  you’.” 

John  15:16 


"'Come  and  see,’  Jesus  re- 
plied; so  they  went  and  saw 
where  He  lived,  and  stayed 
with  Him  the  rest  of  the  day. 
It  was  about  the  tenth  hour.” 

John  1:39 


"Go  out  to  the  whole  world: 
Proclaim  the  Good  News  to 
all  Creation.” 

Mark  16:16 


■aw 


"You  will  receive  power  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  comes  on  you. 
And  then  you  will  be  my  wit- 
nesses not  only  in  Jerusalem 
but  throughout  Judea  and 
Samaria,  and  indeed  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.” 

Acts  1:8 
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"It  was  those  who  are  poor  ac- 
cording to  the  world  that  God 
chose,  to  be  rich  in  faith  and  to 
be  the  heirs  to  the  Kingdom 
which  He  promised  to  those 
who  love  him.” 

James  2:5 

"And  to  some  His  gift  was  that 
they  should  be  apostles;  to 
some,  prophets;  to  some, 
evangelists;  to  some,  pastors 
and  teachers;  so  that  the 
saints  together  make  a unity 
in  the  work  of  service,  build- 
ing up  the  Body  of  Christ.” 
Ephesians  4:11 
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“B^ore  every  tomb 
Humanity  questions  itself^ 


Ed’s.  Note:  The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the 
Pope’s  Easter  Message  to  the  City  of  Rome  and  the 
world  delivered  Easter  Sunday,  April  7,  1985. 

Jesus  Christ,  crucified  and  risen,  walks  through 
the  history  of  man;  through  the  history  of  hu- 
manity and  of  the  nations.  The  generations,  at 
the  dawn  of  Easter  day,  for  nearly  2,000  years 
have  stood  before  the  empty  tomh  and  listened  to  the 
same  apostolic  message:  "Why  do  you  seek  the  living 
among  the  dead?  He  is  not  here,  but  has  risen.” 
Before  every  tomb  humanity  questions  itself 
It  questions  itself  especially  when  the  tomhs  are 
the  legacy  of  the  hurricane  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tion caused  by  war. 

Spontaneously  our  memory  goes  back  to  40  years 
ago  when  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  and  in  other  conti- 
nents World  War  II,  unleashed  hy  a mad  imperialist 
ideology,  was  coming  to  a close.  For  more  than  five 
years  humanity  had  lived  a horrendous  experience: 
— Tens  of  millions  of  people  massacred  on  the 
battlefronts,  cities  razed  to  the  ground,  slaughter  in 
the  air  and  on  the  sea,  populations  ruined  by  hunger 
and  privations. 

— Other  tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  deci- 
mated and  destroyed  in  concentration  camps;  the 
Jewish  people  condemned  to  extermination;  and,  at 
the  end,  the  terrifying  revelation  of  the  first  atomic 
explosions. 

Forty  years  ago  the  war  ended.  Has  peace,  as  the 
result  of  a just  order,  been  truly  affirmed?  Peace, 
which  is  grounded  in  real  respect  — not  only  for  the 
letter,  but  for  the  spirit  — for  the  rights  of  human 
beings?  And  for  the  rights  of  nations?  Painfully  it 
must  be  recognized  that  there  are  still  too  many 
places  on  the  map  of  the  world, 

— Where  human  rights  are  denied  or  violated 
under  the  form  of  the  most  stringent  oppression. 

— Where  places  of  torture,  segregation  camps  and 
camps  of  inhuman  labor  continue  to  reap  innumera- 
ble victims,  often  silenced  and  forgotten. 

— Where  millions  of  children  and  adults  are  left  to 
die  because  of  want,  drought  and  malnutrition. 

— Where  nations  await  the  time  when  their  sover- 
eign rights  will  be  recognized,  because  they  have  not 


yet  recovered  them  or  because  they  have  lost  them. 

— Where  ideologies  that  instill  hatred,  violence 
and  aggression  do  not  cease  to  deceive  or  poison 
societies. 

— Where  the  armaments  race  increases  the  threat 
of  total  destruction. 

— Where  numerous  wars,  of  differing  extension 
and  duration  but  with  an  ever  greater  force  of  de- 
struction, continue  to  sow  ruin  and  drench  with  blood 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  church  lives  the  message  of  peace  which  comes 
from  Christ.  "Peace  be  with  you”  is  the  greeting  and 
wish  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  the  apostles  gathered  in  the 
Upper  Room.  With  this  greeting  and  with  this  wish 
the  church  addresses  herself  to  all  people.  She  ad- 
dressed herself  in  particular  to  the  youth  in  this  In- 
ternational Youth  Year,  because  "peace  and  youth  go 
forward  together.” 

I met  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people  last 
Sunday,  and  I have  engraved  on  my  heart  the  joyful 
image  of  their  enthusiasm.  With  the  hope  that  this 
marvelous  experience  may  be  repeated  in  the  years  to 
come,  giving  origin  to  World  Youth  Day  on  Palm 
Sunday,  I am  confirmed  in  my  conviction  that  to 
youth  belongs  a difficult  but  exalting  task:  to  trans- 
form the  fundamental  "mechanisms”  which  in  the 
relationships  between  individuals  and  nations  pro- 
mote selfishness  and  oppression,  and  to  bring  to  birth 
new  structures  inspired  by  truth,  solidarity  and 
peace.  May  the  young  people  however  remember:  To 
be  able  to  change  structures  it  is  necessary  above  all 
to  change  hearts.  Peace  is  born  in  the  human  heart, 
and  it  dies  in  the  human  heart. 

Only  Christ,  he  who  knows  the  human  heart,  can 
give  humanity  a new  heart  capable  of  opening  itself 
to  one’s  brother  or  sister  in  the  free  gift  of  love.  To 
Christ,  then,  let  contemporary  humanity  direct  itself 
in  order  to  receive  his  message  of  liberation  and 
peace.  In  him,  the  firstborn  of  a new  humanity,  in 
whom  the  power  of  resurrection  is  already  at  work, 
peoples  can  hope  for  an  era  of  justice,  truth  and  peace. 
Thus  says  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  Book  of  Revelation:  "I 
am  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  one  who  lives.  Once  I 
was  dead  but  now  I live  — forever  and  ever.  I hold  the 
keys  of  death  and  death’s  domain”  (1:17-18). 
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By  Fr.  Dave  Warren,  S.F.M. 


A Missionary 
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NOTES 

FROM  MEXICO 


The  initial  formation  of  Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sionaries is  a process  which  takes  place  over 
three  years.  A candidate  spends  the  first  year 
in  Toronto  and  the  next  two  years  in  one  of  our 
mission  regions. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Joanne  Pyra,  having  com- 
pleted her  first  year  in  Toronto,  left  for  Panama.  En 
route  she  spent  three  and  a half  months  in  Cuer- 
navaca, Mexico  where  she  studied  Spanish  and  began 
to  experience  the  Latin  American  reality.  From  Oc- 
tober 17  to  24,  she  participated  in  a program  at  the 
Cuernavaca  Centre  for  International  Dialogue  on 
Development.  The  program  involved  visits  with 
people  at  the  grass-roots  level.  Joanne  describes  to  us 
her  experience: 

"On  the  surface  Cuernavaca  is  very  much  a middle 
and  upper  class  city  with  many  tourists.  Beyond  this 
impression  exists  the  reality  of  Mexico.  We  visited  a 
squatter  settlement  on  land  owned  by  the  railroad 
where  about  700  families  are  living  in  crowded  condi- 
tions. This  settlement.  La  Estacion,  is  across  the  road 
from  a 4 star  luxury  hotel  and  really  illustrates  the 
contrasts  of  life  here. 

-In  Cuernavaca,  there  are  five  ravines.  Basically, 
the  sewage  system  here  goes  into  cesspools.  When 
these  pools  are  full  they  flow  into  the  ravines.  Within 
these  ravines  there  are  communities  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  limited,  if  any,  access  to  water,  and 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  Cuernavaca  sewage.  We 
climbed  through  one  of  these  ravines  to  visit  Martha 
and  to  hear  the  story  of  her  life.  She  has  a tragic 
personal  story  that  was  obviously  very  painful  for  her 
to  tell.  For  me,  this  was  a difficult  visit. 

One  of  the  final  days  of  the  program  was  spent 
visiting  the  ruins  of  nearby  Indian  pyramids.  This 
was  followed  by  a visit  to  a native  mountain  village, 
Tlamacazapa,  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Guerrero. 
From  this  experience  it  was  obvious  why  there  is  such 
an  influx  of  people  to  the  city.  Tlamacazapa  is  about 
one  hour’s  ride  up  a mountain  and  entering  the  vil- 
lage is  like  going  back  in  time.  The  houses  are  built 


up  the  mountain,  and  the  "streets”  are  rock  paths. 
There  is  electricity  on  the  main  street  and  three  wells 
in  town.  The  people’s  only  means  of  income  is  to 
weave  the  palm  into  mats,  baskets,  etc.,  that  are  then 
brought  into  cities  (i.e.  Taxco,  Acapulco,  Cuer- 
navaca), to  sell  to  tourists.  They  weave  their  houses 
out  of  this  palm  and  have  thatched  roofs.  We  visited 
one  family  and  talked  to  Josefina.  She  has  already 
lost  several  of  her  children  to  diarrhea  and  the  family 
(like  others  in  the  village)  is  struggling  to  survive  on 
a diet  of  coffee  and  tortillas  with  a few  beans  occa- 
sionally. Josefina  told  us  that  she  would  prefer  to 
come  to  the  city  and  live  in  La  Estacion  because  at 
least  there  she  can  get  food  for  the  children.  No  won- 
der the  barrios  of  the  cities  are  constantly  growing. 

Of  course,  it’s  difficult  to  see  this  reality  and  to 
know  why  it  exists.  But  what  was  even  more  difficult 
for  me  was  to  realize  the  total  lack  of  hope  that  people 
like  Martha  and  Josefina  have.  They  have  no  vision, 
no  dream  for  the  future,  no  hope  of  improvement  for 
their  children.  Basically  they  feel  that  this  life  is 
pre-destined  by  God. 

After  this  week  full  of  experiences  I’ve  been  reflect- 
ing and  trying  to  put  things  together  inside  myself. 
As  well  as  these  people  we  talked  to  others  who  have 
great  hope,  who  believe  in  the  possibility  for  change 
and  are  working  for  it.  My  experiences  with  the 
people  of  the  basic  Christian  communities  have 
taught  me  a lot.  At  one  time  they  were  like  Martha 
and  Josefina  in  outlook.  But  then  they  began  to  get 
together  and  share.  From  their  sharing  they’ve 
grown  to  what  they  now  are.  In  my  reflecting  on  the 
visit  to  Tlamacazapa  I found  myself  wondering  how 
we  can  begin  to  work  with  the  people.  It  all  looked 
pretty  hopeless  at  first.  But  I’ve  realized  that  perhaps 
the  most  important  thing  is  not  action  right  away. 
There  is  a need  for  people  to  talk,  to  have  someone  to 
listen  to  them  so  they  can  begin  to  share  their  reality 
and  realize  that  they’re  not  so  isolated.  I think  that 
maybe  this  is  the  beginning,  from  which  action  can 
come  forth.”  • 
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By  Albert  Nolan,  O.P. 


TAKING  sides! 


Ed’s  Note: 

The  following  article  was  originally  published  by  the 
Catholic  Institute  for  International  Relations,  Lon- 
don, England. 

Fr.  Albert  Nolan  was  until  recently  Provincial  of  the 
Dominicans  in  South  Africa.  In  1983  he  was  elected 
Master  General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  but  the  gen- 
eral chapter  allowed  him  to  decline  the  appointment  in 
order  to  continue  his  work  in  South  Africa. 


We  live  today  in  a world  of 
conflict:  between  gov- 
ernments and  the  peace 
movements,  between 
trades  unions  and  employers,  be- 
tween feminists  and  male- 
dominated  institutions.  In  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  conflicts  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  cost 
countless  lives.  In  South  Africa 
the  situation  has  been  described  as 
a total  conflict  and  military  chiefs 
have  called  it  total  war. 

There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  nature  of  a par- 
ticular conflict,  whether  it  is  a ra- 
cial conflict  or  a class  conflict,  or 
whether  the  conflict  might  be  re- 
solved by  peaceful  negotiation 
rather  than  the  use  of  force.  But 
for  many  people  in  the  world  the 
fact  of  a conflict,  which  may  en- 
compass every  aspect  of  their 
lives,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

TAKING  SIDES 


This  poses  very  important  ques- 
tions for  us  as  Christians.  What 
should  be  our  attitude  to  the  con- 
flicts in  which  we  find  ourselves 
and  which  we  see  around  us? 
Should  we  take  sides  or  must  we 
always  remain  neutral? 

It  is  as  well  to  make  it  clear  from 
the  start  that  these  questions  are 
distinct  from  the  question  of  using 
or  not  using  violence.  People  in 
Northern  Ireland,  for  example, 
may  hope  fervently  for  a united 


Ireland  or  for  continued  union 
with  Britain  — they  may,  in  other 
words,  "take  sides”  — while  reject- 
ing the  use  of  violence  to  achieve 
it.  We  are  not  in  this  article  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  are  occasions  when  the 
use  of  violence  in  pursuit  of  justice 
if  justified. 

In  countries  like  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  South  Africa  it  is 
often  almost  impossible  to  disen- 
tangle the  question  of  taking  sides 


and  the  question  of  violence,  but  it 
is  nonetheless  a separate  question 
and  one  that  has  to  be  talked  about 
quite  separately  in  the  light  of  the 
gospel. 

To  many  of  us  it  is  pretty  obvious 
that  there  are  some  conflicts  in 
which  we  ought  to  take  sides.  But 
what  about  the  Christian  belief  in 
reconciliation,  forgiveness  and 
peace?  How  can  you  take  sides  if 
you  love  everybody,  including  your 
enemies?  And  how  do  we  account 
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for  the  widespread  belief  that  in 
any  conflict  a Christian  should  be 
a peacemaker  who  avoids  taking 
sides  and  tries  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces? 

This  belief  rests  on  a mistaken 
understanding  of  reconciliation. 
We  have  all  heard  people  say:  We 
must  be  fair,  we  must  listen  to  both 
sides  of  the  story;  there  is  always 
right  and  wrong  on  both  sides.  If 
we  could  only  get  people  to  talk  to 
one  another  to  sort  out  their  mis- 
understandings and  misconcep- 
tions of  one  another  the  conflict 
would  be  resolved.  On  the  face  of  it 
this  sounds  very  Christian.  It 
sounds  like  a genuine  concern  for 
fairness  and  justice. 

THREE  COMMON 
MISTAKES 

So  what  is  wrong  with  this  ar- 
gument? 

In  the  first  place  it  makes  recon- 
ciliation an  absolute  principle  that 
must  be  applied  in  all  cases  of  con- 
flict. The  model  or  example  that  it 
envisages  is  that  of  what  one 
might  call  the  'private  quarrel’  be- 
tween two  people  who  are  being 
argumentative  and  not  trying  to 
understand  one  another  and 
whose  differences  are  based  upon 
misunderstandings.  But  not  all 
conflicts  are  like  this. 

In  some  conflicts  one  side  is 
right  and  the  other  wrong,  one  side 
is  being  unjust  and  oppressive  and 
the  other  is  suffering  injustice  and 
oppression.  In  such  cases  a policy 
of  seeking  consensus  and  not  tak- 
ing sides  would  be  quite  wrong. 
Christians  are  not  supposed  to  try 
to  reconcile  good  and  evil,  justice 
and  injustice;  we  are  supposed  to 
do  away  with  evil,  injustice  and 
sin. 

The  first  mistake,  then,  is  the 
assumption  that  all  conflicts  are 
based  upon  misunderstandings 
and  that  there  is  always  blame  on 
both  sides.  There  is  no  evidence  for 
believing  that  this  is  always  the 


case,  either  in  conflicts  between 
individuals  or  in  conflicts  between 
groups  in  society.  It  is  an  un- 
founded assumption  that  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
Christianity.  It  is  an  assumption 
that  could  only  be  made  by  people 
who  do  not  suffer  under  injustice 
and  oppression  or  who  do  not  re- 
ally appreciate  the  sinfulness  and 
evil  of  what  is  happening. 

The  second  mistake  in  this  ar- 
gument is  that  it  assumes  that  a 
person  can  be  neutral  in  all  cases 
of  conflict.  In  fact,  neutrality  is  not 
always  possible,  and  in  cases  of 
conflict  due  to  injustice  and  op- 
pression neutrality  is  totally  im- 
possible. If  we  do  not  take  sides 
with  the  oppressed,  then  we  are, 
albeit  unintentionally,  taking 
sides  with  the  oppressor.  "Bring- 
ing the  two  sides  together”  in  such 
cases  is  actually  extremely  benefi- 
cial to  the  oppressor,  because  it  en- 
ables the  status  quo  to  be  main- 
tained; it  hides  the  true  nature  of 
the  conflict,  keeps  the  oppressed 
quiet  and  passive  and  it  brings 
about  a kind  of  pseudo-recon- 
ciliation without  justice.  The  in- 
justice continues  and  everybody  is 
made  to  feel  that  the  injustice 
doesn’t  matter  because  the  tension 
and  conflict  have  been  reduced. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  mis- 
take. The  commonly  held  view 
that  Christians  should  always 
seek  harmony  and  a "middle  way” 
in  every  dispute  assumes  that  ten- 
sion and  conflict  are  worse  evils 
than  injustice  and  oppression. 
This  again  is  a false  supposition 
based  upon  a lack  of  compassion 
for  those  who  suffer  under  oppres- 
sion. Those  who  are  afraid  of  con- 
flict or  confrontation,  even  when  it 
is  non-violent,  are  usually  those 
who  are  not  convinced  of  the  need 
for  change.  Their  caution  hides  an 
un-Christian  pessimism  about  the 
future,  a lack  of  hope.  Or  they  use 
the  Christian  concern  for  recon- 
ciliation to  justify  a form  of  es- 
capism from  the  realities  of  injus- 
tice and  conflict. 


All  in  all,  these  mistakes 
about  Christian  reconcili- 
ation are  not  simply  a 
matter  of  misunderstand- 
ings but  come  from  a lack  of  real 
love  and  compassion  for  those  who 
are  suffering,  or  from  a lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  really  hap- 
pening in  a grave  conflict.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  insistent  pur- 
suit of  an  illusory  neutrality  in 
every  conflict  is  a way  of  siding 
with  the  oppressor. 

TRUE  RECONCILIATION 

What  then  is  the  true  meaning 
of  reconciliation?  What  does  re- 
conciliation mean  in  the  Bible? 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Bible  is  very  much  a history 
of  conflict  with  the  pagan  nations. 
This  conflict  and  confrontation  is 
not  merely  encouraged  by  God;  he 
actually  commands  the  people 
again  and  again  to  oppose  the 
tyranny  and  injustice  and  im- 
morality of  the  pagan  nations.  One 
of  the  greatest  sins  of  the  Jewish 
nation  was  their  attempt  to  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  pagan  nations 
who  oppressed  them.  When  the 
people  shouted  "Peace,  peace,” 
Jeremiah  responds  by  saying 
there  is  no  peace  and  never  can  be 
peace  without  change  or  conver- 
sion. 

Some  people  today  ignore  this 
because  they  say  that  the  New 
Testament  is  different  and  that 
Jesus  brought  a message  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  one  of  the  things  that 
Jesus  wished  to  hand  on  to  his  dis- 
ciples was  his  peace,  and  that  he 
said:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers,” but  this  must  be  understood 
in  the  context  of  the  much  more 
remarkable  saying  we  inherit 
from  Jesus  in  the  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke. 

"Do  you  suppose  that  I am  here 
to  bring  peace  on  earth?”  (The 
question  is  interesting.  It  seems  to 
suggest  that  there  were  people 
who  did  suppose  that  Jesus  had 
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come  to  bring  peace  on  earth.)  "No, 
I tell  you,  but  rather  dissension. 
For  from  now  on  a household  will 
be  divided:  three  against  two,  and 
two  against  three;  the  father  di- 
vided against  the  son,  son  against 
father,  mother  against  daughter, 
daughter  against  mother: 
mother-in-law  against  daughter- 
in-law,  daughter-in-law  against 
mother-in-law”  (Lk.  12:51-53;  Mt. 
10:34-36). 

Most  of  this  is  a quotation  from 
the  prophet  Micah  (7:6)  who  was 
deploring  the  conflict  between 
parents  and  children.  Jesus  used 
the  quote  to  say  that  this  is  just  the 
kind  of  conflict  and  dissension  that 
he  will  bring.  And  of  course  this  is 
exactly  what  he  did  do.  Not  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  bring  dissen- 
sion and  conflict  for  their  own 
sake,  but  because  His  uncom- 
promising stance  inevitably  di- 
vided the  people  into  those  who 
were  for  him  and  those  who  were 
against  him. 


...  his  uncompromising 
stance  inevitably  divided 
the  people  into  those  who 
were  for  him  and  those 
who  were  against  him. 


Moreover,  in  the  already  exist- 
ing conflict  between  Pharisees  and 
the  so-called  "sinners”  he  sided 
with  the  sinners,  prostitutes  and 
tax-collectors  against  the 
Pharisees.  And  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  he 
sided  with  the  poor.  Jesus  did  not 
treat  each  side  as  equally  right  or 
equally  wrong,  or  only  needing  to 
overcome  their  misunderstand- 
ings about  one  another.  He  con- 
demns the  Pharisees  and  the  rich 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  he  for- 
gives the  sinners  and  blesses  the 
poor.  In  fact  he  enters  right  into 
the  conflict  with  the  Pharisees  and 
the  rich  to  such  an  extent  that  they 


set  out  to  discredit  him,  arrest 
him,  charge  him  and  execute  him. 
Jesus  makes  no  attempt  to  com- 
promise with  the  authorities  for 
the  sake  of  a false  peace  or  recon- 
ciliation or  unity. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are 
times  when  Jesus  does  try  to  rec- 
oncile people  who  have  been  in 
conflict  with  one  another,  e.g.  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  Zealots  and  tax- 
collectors,  some  individual 
Pharisees  and  sinners  or  the  poor, 
etc.  And  it  was  probably  for  this 
reason  that  he  was  known  as  a 
man  of  peace. 

But  how  is  one  to  reconcile  these 
two  apparently  contradictory  ap- 
proaches to  conflict? 

Jesus  made  a distinction  be- 
tween the  peace  that  God  wants, 
and  the  peace  that  the  world  wants 
(Jn.  14:27).  The  peace  that  God 
wants  is  a peace  that  is  based  on 
truth,  justice  and  love.  The  peace 
that  the  world  offers  us  is  a super- 
ficial peace  and  unity  that  com- 
promises the  truth,  that  covers 
over  the  injustices  and  that  is  usu- 
ally settled  on  for  thoroughly  self- 
ish purposes.  Jesus  destroys  this 
false  peace  and  even  highlights 
the  conflicts  in  order  to  promote  a 
true  and  lasting  peace.  There  is  no 
question  of  preserving  peace  and 
unity  at  all  costs,  even  at  the  cost 
of  truth  and  justice.  Rather  it  is  a 
matter  of  promoting  truth  and  jus- 
tice at  all  costs,  even  at  the  cost  of 
creating  conflict  and  dissension 
along  the  way. 

Thomas  Aquinas  makes  this 
same  point  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween peace  and  concord,  pointing 
out  that  concord  is  possible  be- 
tween thieves  and  murderers  but 
that  true  peace  is  based  upon 
genuine  love. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 
CONFLICT 

We  noted  before  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of  conflict.  We  must 
analyse  each  situation  and  re- 
spond accordingly.  If  one  side  is 


It  is  often  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  question  of  taking  sides  and  the 
question  of  violence,  but  it  has  to  be 
talked  about  quite  separately  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  (El  Salvador). 


right  we  must  recognise  this  and 
side  with  them.  If  the  other  side  is 
wrong  and  in  power,  we  must  op- 
pose them  and  dethrone  them  from 
power.  Furthermore  we  must 
analyse  the  reasons  for  the  con- 
flict, the  interests  that  are  at  stake 
and  the  dynamics  of  change 
through  conflict.  The  idea  that  all 
one  has  to  do  is  talk  nicely  to  both 
sides  and  they  will  be  reconciled  is 
simply  not  true  in  most  cases  of 
conflict,  especially  conflicts  be- 
tween groups  of  interests  rather 
than  individuals.  There  are  often 
social  forces  at  play  that  make 
change  and  conflict  much  more 
difficult  and  complicated  than 
that. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may 
discover  that  both  sides 
are  basically  right,  that 
both  sides  are  working  for 
justice.  In  such  cases  reconcilia- 
tion is  very  important  in  order  to 
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create  a co-operative  solidarity  in 
the  struggle  against  injustice.  And 
if  we  discover  that  both  sides  are 
wrong  and  that  both  are  part  of  the 
oppression,  then  both  must  be  con- 
fronted. And  then,  obviously,  we 
don’t  try  to  reconcile  them  in  their 
differences  about  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  oppress  others. 

STRUCTURAL 

CONFLICT 

It  is  important  to  realise  that  to 
get  to  the  real  root  of  many  con- 
flicts we  have  to  begin  to  think  in 
structural  terms  — in  other  words, 
that  not  just  individuals  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  but  the  way 
societies  are  structured  may  itself 
be  right  or  wrong.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a structural  conflict  be- 
tween the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed, between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  It  is  not  a personal  squabble. 
In  these  cases  we  cannot  and 
should  not  impute  guilt  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned,  nor  should 
we  treat  everyone  on  the  one  side 
as  blameless  and  everyone  on  the 
other  side  as  guilty.  Structurally, 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed is  right  and  just,  nO  matter 
what  individual  poor  people  may 
be  like  in  their  personal  and  pri- 
vate lives.  And  the  cause  of  the 
rich  and  oppressor  is  wrong  no 
matter  how  honest  and  sincere 
and  unaware  they  may  be. 

Thus  in  the  Magnificat  or  Song 
of  Mary  in  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
Mary  says  that  it  is  God  who  "pulls 
down  the  mighty  from  their 
thrones  and  exalts  the  lowly,  who 
fills  the  hungry  with  good  things 
and  sends  the  rich  away  empty” 
(Lk.  1:52-53).  This  does  not  mean 
that  God  hates  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  and  that  he  wants  to  de- 
stroy them  as  people.  It  simply 
means  that  he  wants  to  pull  the 
rich  and  powerful  from  their 
thrones,  from  their  position  in  so- 
ciety, because  the  structures  of 
that  society  are  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive. 


Confrontation  and  con- 
flict does  not,  and  need 
not,  necessarily  entail 
hatred. 


This  is  the  sense  in  which  we 
must  be  on  the  side  of  the 
poor  if  we  want  to  be  on 
God’s  side.  We  must  take  an 
option  for  the  poor,  for  the  sake  of 
both  the  poor  and  the  rich  as  indi- 
vidual people.  In  fact,  within  this 
situation  of  structural  conflict  the 
only  way  to  love  everyone  is  to  side 
with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
Anything  else  is  simply  a way  of 
siding  with  oppression  and  injus- 
tice. 

LOVING 
OUR  ENEMIES 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
loving  our  enemies.  Here  we  must 
first  point  out  that  the  command- 
ment to  love  one’s  enemies  only 
makes  sense  once  we  recognize 
that  we  do  have  enemies,  and  that 
they  are  really  and  truly  our 
enemies.  When  people  hate  you 
and  curse  you  and  oppress  you 
Jesus  does  not  say  that  you  must 
pretend  that  they  are  not  your 
enemies.  They  are.  And  when  he 
says  you  must  love  them  despite 
this,  he  does  not  mean  that  you 
must  avoid  any  conflict  or  confron- 
tation with  them. 

Confrontation  and  conflict  does 
not,  and  need  not  necessarily,  en- 
tail hatred.  Class  conflict  and  class 
struggle,  which  Christians  have 
traditionally  been  reluctant  to 
acknowledge,  do  not  necessarily 
entail  hatred.  Such  struggles  may 
in  fact  be  the  only  effective  way  of 
changing  the  situation,  the  only 
effective  way  of  pulling  down  the 
mighty  from  their  thrones. 

Those  who  maintain  an  unjust 
distribution  of  wealth  and  power 
and  those  who  prop  up  their 
thrones  are  in  fact  our  enemies. 
They  are  everybody’s  enemies; 
they  are  even  the  enemies  of  their 


own  humanity.  As  a group  or  class 
they  will  never  come  down  from 
their  thrones  willingly  or  volun- 
tarily. A few  individuals  here  and 
there  may  do  so,  but  there  will  al- 
ways be  others  to  replace  them. 
The  ruling  class  as  a whole  cannot 
step  down:  we  will  have  to  pull 
them  down  from  their  thrones.  Not 
in  order  to  sit  on  those  thrones 
ourselves,  or  to  put  others  on 
them,  but  in  order  to  destroy 
thrones. 

The  temptation  for  a Christian 
is  to  think  that  the  most  loving 
thing  to  do  is  to  convert  one  by  one 
those  who  sit  on  the  thrones  of  in- 
justice and  thus  to  destroy  the  sys- 
tem. But  change  does  not  happen 
that  way,  because  as  long  as  the 
throne  remains  it  will  always  be 
filled  by  others  and  the  oppression 
will  remain.  The  only  effective 
way  of  loving  our  enemies  is  to  en- 
gage in  action  that  will  destroy  the 
system  that  makes  them  our 
enemies.  In  other  words,  for  the 
sake  of  love  and  for  the  sake  of  true 
peace,  we  must  side  with  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed  and  confront  the 
rich  and  powerful,  and  join  the 
conflict  or  struggle  against  them, 
or  rather  against  what  they  stand 
for  and  what  they  are  defending. 

In  countries  marked  by  grave  in- 
justice, joining  the  conflict,  not 
judging  it  from  a distance,  is  the 
only  effective  way  of  bringing 
about  the  peace  that  God  wants.  To 
take  an  example  closer  to  home:  in 
countries  possessing  nuclear 
weapons,  there  may  be  no  short 
cut  around  conflict  with  govern- 
ments if  the  world  is  to  progress 
towards  disarmament.  It  is  not 
possible  to  "balance”  or  "reconcile” 
the  needs  of  the  forty  million 
people  who  die  from  starvation 
each  year  in  the  Third  World  with 
the  needs  of  arms  manufacturers 
and  military  strategists  or  the 
demands  of  a few  wealthy  nations 
to  be  able  to  destroy  any  potential 
attacker  many  times  over.  Deci- 
sions have  to  be  made;  one  has  to 
"take  sides.”  • 
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I Have  Heard  the 
Cry  of  My  People 


Raimundinho  Lopes.  Being  a Christian  meant  taking 
the  message  of  Christ  seriously. 


By  Sister  Janet  MacDonell 
O.L.M. 


Sister  Janet  MacDonell  is  from 
Alexandria,  Ontario.  She  has 
served  in  Brazil  for  over  20  years  in 
the  field  of  nursing  and  in  the  for- 
mation of  base  Christian  Com- 
munities in  the  parish  of  Aratuba. 

Laginha  is  one  of  those  places 
that  fits  perfectly  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  anything  good 
come  out  of  this  place?”  It  is 
the  stoniest,  most  drought-ridden 
part  of  the  parish  of  Aratuba  in  the 
North-East  region  of  Brazil.  About 
ten  years  ago  we  began  hearing  of 
Laginha  through  the  presence  of 
Raimundinho  Lopes,  a gangling 
youth  who  frequented  the  com- 
munity meetings  of  the  parish  of 
Aratuba.  To  attend  these  meetings 
Raimundinho  walked  fifteen 
miles  each  way.  He  was  fascinated 
by  the  conversations  and 
cherished  the  reading  material  he 
could  take  home  from  the  meet- 
ings, so  he  rarely  missed  one.  At 
night  by  kerosene  lamp  or 
firelight  he  would  read  over  and 
over  again  the  parish  bulletins 
and  other  communications.  Dur- 
ing the  day  as  he  laboured  in  the 
fields  he  would  reflect  on  all  this 
information.  Suddenly  one  day  it 
all  clicked.  Being  a Christian 
meant  taking  the  message  of 
Christ  seriously.  Christ,  who  was 
”0  Caminho,  A Verdade  e a Vida” 
(the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life). 
Before  reading  the  gospel  at  the 
Aratuba  meetings  a hymn  with 
these  words  in  it  was  often  sung. 
He  decided  to  invite  some  of  his 
neighbours  to  a meeting.  He 
talked  of  the  things  he  had  heard 
were  happening  in  other  places. 
He  talked  of  their  own  life  in 
Laginha.  All  agreed  that  many 
things  needed  changing.  He  read 


the  scripture  passages  from  the 
parish  bulletin  for  more  light  on 
the  subject. 

Raimundinho  had  had  the 
privilege  of  studying  for  a few 
years  and  could  read  and  write. 
Soon  he  organized  a night  class 
where  he  shared  this  privilege 
with  anyone  who  was  interested. 
In  time  a small  community  co- 
operative was  formed  and  sus- 
tained by  a mutual  help  project. 
This  freed  the  people  a little  from 
credit  dependence  on  the  land- 
owner.  There  were  health  meet- 


ings and  meetings  of  the  youth. 
Often  Raimundinho  would  make 
up  poems  and  short  songs  telling  of 
the  life  of  his  people  and  these 
would  be  sung  at  meetings  and  as 
they  worked  in  the  fields.  A sense 
of  aliveness  grew  in  Laginha. 

Gradually  Raimundinho’s  lead- 
ership began  to  be  felt  outside  of 
his  own  community.  He  was 
elected  to  the  first  parish  council  of 
Aratuba  and  was  often  called  upon 
to  help  animate  other  com- 
munities who  wished  to  get 
started.  In  spite  of  his  youthful- 
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ness,  his  quiet  perseverance  and 
dedication  won  him  the  respect  of 
the  most  doubtful.  He  was  not  im- 
pressed with  his  own  leadership, 
but  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  lay- 
ing out  an  idea  as  if  he  were  think- 
ing out  loud  and  consulting. 

When  Raimundinho  married 
Candida  and  started  a family, 
there  were  those  who  would  ask 
him  how  he  could  take  off  by  foot 
with  neither  money  in  his  own 
pocket  or  in  his  house  to  feed  his 
family.  His  answer  to  them  was 
always,  "Today  I am  sure  this  is 
the  greatest  service  I can  give  my 
family.  God  has  given  me  this  mis- 
sion and  I know  that  He  will  pro- 
vide.” He  always  did. 

Besides  his  work  as  a farmer  on 


rented  land,  Raimundinho  was 
part  of  a team  that  gave  prepara- 
tion instructions  for  the  sacra- 
ments in  his  area.  He  continued 
teaching  his  night  classes  and 
animated  several  communities. 
The  more  he  reflected  upon  the 
lives  of  his  people,  the  more  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  basic 
need  and  the  greatest  injustice  in 
their  lives  was  the  denial  of  their 
right  to  have  land  to  plant  and  to 
live  on.  In  his  usual  quiet  way  he 
tackled  this  problem  by  bringing  it 
up  at  every  meeting,  pointing  out 
that  this  injustice  could  never  be 
the  will  of  God  for  His  children. 

After  many  difficulties  a sub- 
delegation of  Farmers’  Union  was 
founded  in  Laginha  and  Raimun- 


“They  had  not  depended 
on  money  and  prestige, 
but  their  own  power  to 
convince  others  to  unite 
behind  this  movement.” 


dinho  was  elected  the  first  dele- 
gate of  a large  region.  All  over 
Brazil  there  is  great  opposition  to 
any  form  of  organization  by  the 
poor,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
in  the  area  of  agrarian  reform. 
However,  in  the  last  few  years  an 
awareness  of  their  right  to  land 
has  grown  steadily  among  the 
landless.  The  Federation  of  Farm- 
ers’ Unions,  instead  of  being  a 
channel  of  justice  for  land  ques- 
tions, is  run  and  controlled  by 
politicians  interested  only  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo. 
Gradually  the  landless  tenant 
farmers  have  taken  on  the  fight  to 
represent  their  own  class  in  this 
organization,  and  in  a number  of 
places  they  have  challenged  cor- 
rupt administrations  with  their 
own  opposition  slate  in  the  local 
syndicate  elections.  No  attempt 
had  yet  been  successful,  until 
January  of  1985  when  a slate  of 
poor  landless  farmers  with 


Persevering  poor  farmers  who 
went  by  foot,  with  hunger  and 
fatigue  as  constant  companions. 


He  would  make  up  poems  and  short  songs  telling  of 
the  life  of  his  people  and  these  would  be  sung  at  meet- 
ings and  as  they  work  in  the  fields.  VIVANT  UNIVERS  photo 
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Raimundinho  as  president  over- 
threw the  regular  slate  in  an  elec- 
tion of  the  Farmers’  Union  in  the 
municipality  of  Caninde.  It  was  a 
victory  that  many  had  longed  for 
but  few  believed  in  — a cause  that 
had,  nevertheless,  rallied  the 
forces  of  every  entity  that  worked 
for  justice  in  the  area.  Above  all,  it 
was  a victory  of  the  growing  sol- 
idarity and  belief  in  themselves  of 
thousands  of  the  poorest  and  op- 
pressed. It  was  a victory  that  did 
not  come  easily  but  was  the  result 
of  months  of  dogged  campaigning 
by  persevering  poor  farmers  who 
went  by  foot,  with  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue as  constant  companions,  de- 
pendent on  family  and  friends  to 


look  after  their  farm  work,  as  they 
covered  every  inch  of  the  large 
municipality  of  Caninde.  Violence 
and  death  they  knew  could  be  the 
outcome  for  them,  for  such  is  the 
level  of  persecution  of  those  who 

God  has  given  me  this 
mission  and  I know  that 
He  will  provide. 

take  on  such  a cause.  They  had  not 
depended  on  money  and  prestige, 
but  their  own  power  to  convince 
others  to  unite  behind  this  move- 
ment for  their  own  liberation  — a 
liberation  promised  by  God  Him- 
self. 


As  the  final  counting  of  the 
ballots  was  done  late  on  the  night 
of  the  election,  a mighty  chorus  of 
voices  filled  the  streets  of  Caninde 
as  over  a thousand  joyful  farmers 
stood  with  Raimundinho  and  sang 
one  of  their  favourite  liberation 
songs, 

'"With  Moses  before  them,  the 
people  of  God  marched  to  the 
Promised  Land. 

Today  we  are  Moses,  as  before 
our  oppressors  we  stand. 

We  are  Yours,  Lord, 

A struggling  migrant  people,  O 
God  of  the  pilgrims,  God  of  the 
little  ones,  \ 

We  are  yours,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Redeemer.”  • 


NEWS  FROM  OUR  LADY’S  MISSIONARIES 


Cathy  Martin,  who  is  from  Hanmer,  Ontario,  is  a candidate  with  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries.  She  has  been  missioned  to  Nigeria  for  two  years. 


Sister  Joan  Missaen,  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  is  from  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  She  has  the  privilege  of  returning  to  live  and  work  in  the 
Philippines. 


Are  Called  to  share 
Life  And  Proclaim  the 
Gospel  with  the 
Poor  in  the 
Third  World 


I would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  life  of  a missionary 
sister. 

Please  send  me  information 
about  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 

NAME: 


ADDRESS: 

CITY:  PROV. 

CODE: 

AGE: 

EDUCATION: 

SEND  THIS  REQUEST  TO: 

Sister  Frances  Brady  O.L.M. 
c/o  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
32  Robina  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M6C  3Y6 
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By  Monsignor  John  M.  Fraser,  S.F.M. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  account  is  taken  from 
recordings  made  in  1955  by  Monsignor  Fraser  about 
the  history  of  Scarboro. 


t. 

;; 


In  Canton  I found  a Catholic  Register  addressed 
to  me  and  read  a proposal  to  found  a seminary  in 
Canada  for  the  North-West.  Realizing  that  my 
pet  plan  for  starting  a seminary  for  China  in 
Canada  would  not  be  out  of  the  question,  I resolved  to 
return  to  Canada  without  delay. 

I arrived  in  Toronto  in  August  1918  and  went  di- 
rectly to  see  Archbishop  McNeil  who  had  promised  to 
educate  two  students  for  the  Chinese  missions  if  I 
could  find  them.  I told  him  I wanted  to  found  a semi- 
nary for  China.  He  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "The 
English-speaking  Catholics  are  too  few  and  scat- 
tered. They  could  not  finance  such  a work.  You  ought 
to  go  to  Quebec.” 

Taking  him  at  his  word,  I went  to  Montreal.  Ar- 
chbishop Bruchesi  took  sympathetically  to  the  propo- 
sition and  said  he  would  bring  up  the  question  at  the 
priests’  retreat  next  week.  At  my  next  interview  he 
said  he  had  considered  the  question  before  God  and 
resolved  to  found  a foreign  mission  seminary.  The 
following  year  the  Bishops  of  Quebec  established  the 
Foreign  Mission  Seminary  at  Pont  Viau,  a suburb  of 
Montreal. 

The  next  place  to  try  was  Antigonish.  I preached  on 
China  in  the  Cathedral  and  in  some  other  churches 
and  put  the  proposition  of  a seminary  to  Bishop 
Morrisson.  (Little  did  I think  then  that  his  brother 
would  be  one  of  our  members.)  The  Bishop  could  not 
decide  immediately. 

I continued  my  campaign  of  preaching  in  the 
churches  and  lecturing  in  the  seminaries,  colleges 

and  schools,  trying  to  rouse  a missionary  spirit 

( 


among  the  clergy  and  people  and  to  foster  vocations 
for  the  missionary  life.  While  visiting  Ironside  Col- 
lege with  this  interest,  a plum  call  came  from  Father 
Cavanagh  of  Almonte,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Ottawa, 
inviting  me  to  pay  him  a visit. 

I explained  to  Father  Cavanagh  the  object  I had  in 
view,  but  added  that  the  war  was  on,  there  are  no 
houses  to  rent  for  my  work  and  no  new  buildings  can 
be  put  up.  "How  would  you  like  this  house?”,  he  said, 
of  his  combination  convent-school.  "Oh  this  would  be 
fine,”  I said,  "but  you  need  it  yourself”  "No,”  he 
replied,  "we  have  another  school  house  near  the 
church  we  can  use,  and  the  sisters  can  get  another 
house.”  "Well,  I must  first  get  permission  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Ottawa,”  I said.  "We’ll  get  that  too,”  he 
offered.  "How  much  do  you  want  for  the  house?”  "Just 
what  we  paid  for  it,  $5,000.”  "Let  us  see  the  building.” 
It  was  a 25  roomed  brick  house,  formerly  used  as 
a hotel  and  afterwards  remodelled  by  Archbishop 
McNally  when  he  ran  it  as  a school  during  the  time  he 
was  parish  priest  of  Almonte.  There  was  a hall  and 
barn,  and  an  outer  cistern  which  was  thrown  into  the 
bargain. I agreed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Ottawa  was  away  ill  in  a 
sanatorium  in  Detroit.  On  November  1,  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints,  we  started  a novena  to  St.  Joseph  — I and 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  who  occupied  the  second  floor 
of  the  building  — to  obtain  permission  from  His 
Grace  to  found  the  college.  His  Grace  returned  and 
Father  Cavanagh  went  to  see  him  (Almonte  is  30 
miles  from  Ottawa).  "Be  sure  to  let  me  know  if  you  get 
permission,”  I said.  In  the  afternoon  a phone  call 
came  from  him.  The  Archbishop  had  given  permis- 
sion to  start  the  college  but  he  had  not  seen  his  con- 
suitors.  The  same  afternoon,  as  Father  Cavanagh 
was  walking  along  the  street  in  Ottawa,  the  Arch- 
bishop in  his  carriage  pulled  over  to  the  curb  and  said, 
"Tell  Father  Fraser  to  go  ahead  with  the  founding  of 
the  college  for  China.  I have  seen  the  consultors  and 
they  approve.”  It  was  November  9,  1918,  the  ninth 
day  of  the  novena.  We  celebrate  this  day  as  Founda- 
tion Day.  • 


Rememkr.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

I I Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
[U  Change  of  Address  LH  Donation 


NAME 

ADDRESS : 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 


If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 

I I Priesthood  CH  Lay  Missionary 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

TOWN/CITY CODE 

AGE EDUCATION 
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A Resounding 

‘YES” 
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Fr.  Comblin 

Dear  Editor: 

In  your  April  1985  issue,  you 
published  an  interview  article 
with  one  Fr.  Jose  Comblin. 

This  man  has  obviously  lost  his 
Catholic  faith.  A man  who  cannot 
find  doctrinal  differences  even 
with  the  Marxists,  can  not  possib- 
ly be  considered  a Christian. 

Paul  T. 

R.R.2, 

StouffVille,  Ont. 

Dear  Fr.  Lynch: 

I read  and  re-read  the  ‘interesting 
reflections’  of  Fr.  Jose  Comblin, 
‘a  theologian  of  international  re- 
nown’ on  missionary  priorities  in 
your  April  1985  issue.  According 
to  him,  baptism  and  reception  of 


the  sacraments  are  beside  the 
main  point,  which  is  formation  in 
Christian  charity;  salvation  is 
above  all  liberation  from  oppres- 
sion; and  there  is  no  point  in  con- 
verting cult  worshippers  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

What  mainly  puzzles  me  is  why 
you  publish  this  sort  of  thing.  It 
appears  to  say  that  the  thrust 
of  missionary  work  from  the 
Apostles  to  the  present  has  been 
misplaced.  Or  if  we  are  going  to 
say  that  twenty  centuries  of 
evangelisation  were  not  wrong,  we 
are  into  some  sort  of  ‘situational’ 
interpretation  of  what  Christian 
evangelisation  must  be  today. 

I merely  wrote  this  letter  to  let 
you  have  a reaction. 

Sincerely, 

Arnold  M. 

1522  Geary  Avenue, 

London,  Ontario 

P.S.  All  is  not  negative  in  my 
mind,  of  course;  I admire  deeply 
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what  I think  I see  most  (?)  of  your 
Society  doing  in  your  pages. 


Nicaragua 

Editor: 

I am  tired  of  those  Catholic 
writers,  example  Jim  Hodgson, 
who  support  communists  such  as 
the  regime  in  Nicaragua,  there- 
fore am  returning  your  May  issue 
and  request  none  further.  These 
subtle  jabs  at  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  contras,  who  recognize  the 
dangers  of  Godless  communism 
and  the  end  of  freedom  it  brings, 
are  hard  to  understand. 

Milton  M. 

Lancaster,  Ontario. 

Dear  Fr.  Lynch: 

I quite  enjoyed  Jim  Hodgson’s  ar- 
ticle on  Nicaragua  (May,  1985).  To 
some  extent  he  accomplished  his 
task  of  putting  “the  faces  of 
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Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


It  is  good  to  receive  letters.  It’s  nice  to  know  that 
people  have  taken  their  time  and  have  enough  in- 
terest in  us  to  write  and  express  what  they  think 
and  feel. 

However,  there  is  one  kind  of  letter  that  doesn’t  fit 
that  description.  It  comes  with  newspaper  clippings 
and  no  personal  reflection.  They  don’t  express  what 
they  think  or  feel.  It  simply  directs  me  to  read  the 
enclosed  article  as  if  I’m  going  to  get  the  last  defini- 
tive word  on  a given  subject! 

Obviously  I’m  not  opposed  to  newspapers  or  to 
clippings  from  them.  What  I find  difficult  to  accept  is 
that  people  have  such  a blind,  naive  faith  in  the 
secular  press.  They  usually  object  to  a statement  or 
perhaps  an  article  that  has  appeared  in  Scarboro 
Missions.  In  their  minds  the  purpose  of  the  clipping 
from  the  secular  press  is  to  give  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth! 

At  a deeper  level,  there  is  a more  perplexing 
dilemma.  For  many  people.  Church  publications  and 
Church  people.  Bishops,  missionaries,  etc.  do  not 
seem  to  be  credible  to  many  people  in  our  Church, 


especially  when  certain  issues  are  discussed  or 
commented  on.  We  may  not  always  be  experts  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  motivation  is  part  of  an  ongoing 
search  for  the  truth. 

However,  we  do  speak  from  experience.  There  are 
over  4,000  Canadian  Catholic  missionaries  living 
and  working  outside  of  Canada  of  which  Scarboro  is 
but  a small  part.  Collectively  they  represent 
thousands  of  years  of  first-hand  lived  experience  in 
many  countries  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
something  to  say.  We  speak  to  contribute  to  the 
search  for  truth  and  justice.  We  do  not  write  or  speak 
for  either  political  or  commercial  motives.  We  do  not 
look  for  controversy  but  the  Catholic  press  ought  not 
to  avoid  it. 

Our  overriding  interest  is  to  share  by  word  and  ex- 
ample the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  eagerness 
to  share  finds  its  strongest  support  in  prayer, 
“because  without  me  you  can  do  nothing”  (Jn.  15:5). 
Please  continue  to  pray  for  us. 

Please  continue  to  let  me  know  what  you  think  and 
believe.  • 


friends”  into  the  political  debate. 
He  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
only  thing  hindering  the  goals  of 
the  Nicaraguan  revolution  is  the 
contra  war.  Some  Nicaraguans  be- 
lieve that  the  revolution  was  first 
betrayed  by  the  Sandinistas  them- 
selves, as  they  rushed  to  embrace 
Moscow  and  Marxism. 

The  current  liberal  wisdom  is 
that  the  Sandinistas  were  driven 
toward  the  Eastern  bloc  by  U.S. 
hostility,  yet  President  Carter’s 
America  gave  more  aid  to  the 
fledgling  Sandinista  government 
than  any  other  nation,  even  earn- 
ing Fidel  Castro’s  grudging  admi- 
ration. However,  at  the  same  time 
as  U.S.  aid  was  pouring  in,  Nicara- 
guan schoolchildren  were  learn- 
ing some  new  words  to  their  na- 
tional anthem:  “We  are  struggling 
against  the  Yankee,  the  enemy  of 
mankind”  — hardly  sentiments  of 
gratitude  or  friendship,  and  clear- 


ly indicative  of  the  Sandinistas’ 
ideological  direction. 

I agree  with  many  Catholics 
that  the  U.S.  should  stop  funding 
the  contras  and  get  out  of  the 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  I think 
it  is  wrong  for  Catholic  priests, 
nuns,  writers  — and  magazines  — 
to  lend  support,  tacit  or  otherwise, 
to  Communist  regimes.  Whatever 
else,  it  is  a safe  bet  that  the 
Cubans,  the  East  Germans,  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Russians  who 
presently  infest  Managua  are  not 
on  God’s  side.  So  why  do  so  many 
Catholics  seem  to  support  them,  if 
only  by  their  selective  and  exclu- 
sive condemnation  of  the  U.S.? 
James  D. 

1221  Eldorado  Avenue, 

Oshawa,  Ont. 

Dear  Fathers: 

I read  your  lovely  magazine  all  the 
time  and  I would  like  to  submit  for 


publication  this  beautiful  prayer 
which  was  written  by  Christine 
LeBlanc,  one  of  my  lovely  gran- 
ddaughters. She  is  10  years  old. 

PRAYER  FOR  TIME 

My  father  is  a busy  man 
He  has  no  time  to  waste 
All  I ask  is  that  he  may 
Have  some  time  to  do 
The  things  he  likes  best 
To  spend  some  time 
With  his  family 
And  get  a good  night’s  rest. 

Thank  you  Dear  Lord 
For  listening  to  my 
Prayer  of  Time. 

G.  LeBlanc, 

4 Dunblaine  Cr., 

Bramalea,  Ont. 

Ed’s  note:  The  letter  was  sent  in 
1982  and  I found  it  in  the  files  of  my 
predecessor.  Thanks  Christine. 
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VICTORIA  CANALES 

MOTHER  TO  HER  PEOPLE 

By  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M. 


On  March  2,  1985,  a great 
and  holy  woman  died  in 
a neighbouring  parish,  a 
woman  whose  life  and 
death  will  serve  as  a witness  for 
many  generations  to  come  to  the 
poor  and  sick  of  Peru. 

I think  the  reason  we  cried  so 
much  and  continue  to  grieve  her 
passing  is  that  in  many  ways  she 
represents  the  prototype,  the  mod- 
el, of  so  many  of  the  poor  we  meet 
every  day,  especially  the  women 
who  struggle  with  such  creativity 
to  feed  their  families.  Her  death 
saddens  us  deeply,  but  at  the  same 
time  challenges  us  to  believe  and 
to  act  concretely  on  our  belief  — 
that  life  is  possible,  that  health  is 
possible,  that  decent  living  con- 
ditions are  possible  for  all,  and  not 
just  for  an  elite  few. 

Victoria  Canales  was  a happy 
and  compassionate  woman  who 
loved  life,  but  she  was  also  a wom- 
an who  knew  deep  suffering.  Early 
in  the  1950s  she  and  her  husband 
and  two  children  were  forced  to 
leave  their  home  in  the  mountains 
and  join  the  thousands  of  hungry 
and  unemployed  who  made  their 
way  to  the  big  city  of  Lima  search- 
ing for  a better  life  for  their  fami- 
lies. Several  years  ago  she  con- 
tracted tuberculosis  (that  which 
has  attacked  so  many  Peruvians). 

At  first  she  was  distressed  and 
embarrassed  — people  marginate 
you  if  they  know  you  have  T.B.  — 
and  all  she  wanted  to  do  was  stay 
at  home  with  her  twelve  children 
and  survive  the  best  she  could.  But 
through  the  friendship  and  loving 


support  of  other  T.B.  patients  in 
the  area,  and  a wonderful  nun 
named  Maria  Van  der  Linden,  she 
slowly  began  to  understand  that 
her  vocation  was  to  move  out  be- 
yond herself  and  her  immediate 
family  and  to  be  mother  to  an  en- 
tire people,  especially  to  the  sick. 


Five  years  ago  she  helped  to 
found  the  Organization  of  Tuber- 
culosis Patients  of  the  Northern 
Cone  of  Lima,  an  organization 
which  has  grown  to  include  over 
1,500  T.B.  patients  in  eleven  dif- 
ferent groups.  This  group  has 
played  a prophetic  role  over  these 


In  Lima  in  February  of  this  year,  Pope  John  Paul  II  listens  intently  to  the 
remarks  made  by  Victoria  Canales  and  others. 
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five  years,  actively  reminding  us 
as  a Church  and  as  a people  of  the 
living  but  suffering  presence 
among  us  of  an  important  part  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  Besides  loving- 
ly supporting  each  other  through 
the  difficult  times  of  adjustment 
and  family  and  economic  prob- 
lems, the  T.B.  group  also  helps  the 
patients  understand  the  social 
causes  of  their  disease,  and  to 
work  together  to  overcome  these 
causes. 

Victoria  Canales,  such  a thin 
woman,  but  so  strong  and  with 
such  a great  humanity  about  her, 
had  twelve  children,  but  many 
more,  both  adults  and  children 
called  her  ‘mother’.  She  would  go 
from  house  to  house,  from  group  to 
group,  and  encourage  the  partici- 
pants to  organize  themselves  in 
the  defense  of  their  right  to 
medicines  and  treatment.  Many 
times  she  accompanied  groups  to 
the  local  hospital  or  to  the  govern- 
ment offices  when  the  X-ray  ma- 
chines (there  are  only  two  of  them 
in  the  area,  with  a population  of 
over  800,000)  broke  down  and  no- 
body bothered  to  fix  them,  or  when 
the  medicines  simply  ‘ran  out’. 
“We  have  to  face  the  truth,”  she  of- 
ten said.  “We  have  to  take  off  the 
masks  and  enter  into  conflict  if 
necessary  because  only  in  speak- 
ing the  truth  about  the  poor  and 


those  who  make  us  poor  will  we  all 
become  free.” 

One  day  at  a mass  to  commemo- 
rate the  murder  by  government 
forces  of  several  people  in  our 
area,  she  stood  up  at  the  Offertory 
and  offered  to  God  her  own  X-ray 
and  with  trembling  hands  an- 
nounced; “O  God  of  life,  I offer  you 
the  gift  of  my  scarred  lungs,  and 
with  them,  my  entire  body  and  life 
for  the  service  of  your  name  and 
people.”  Faith  for  Victoria 
Canales,  as  well  as  the  poor  and 
believing  members  of  our  Chris- 
tian communities,  does  not  just  in- 
volve pious  thoughts  or  words,  but 
also  the  commitment  of  one’s  en- 
tire spirit  and  even  body  in  the 
struggle  for  life  for  all.  The  giving 
of  her  life  reminds  us  of  the  gift  of 
Jesus:  “No  one  takes  (my  life)  from 
me.  I lay  it  down  of  my  own  free 
will”  (Jn.  10:18). 

When  Pope  John  Paul  II  came  to 
speak  to  the  2,000,000  poor 
gathered  in  Villa  El  Salvador,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Lima,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1985,  Victoria  Canales 
was  there  representing  the  T.B. 
group  in  the  opening  remarks  of 
that  unforgetta^  le  event.  In  her 
talk  she  outlined  the  signs  of  hope 
that  she  and  others  find  in  our 
Christian  communities  which 
struggle  against  death  each  day: 

“. . . the  first  thing  which  gives  us 


great  hope  is  our  faith  in  the  God 
of  life.  Our  Christian  communities 
are  becoming  more  and  more  visi- 
ble. Our  Church  is  not  distant 
from  the  cry  of  the  poor,  but  tries  to 
accompany  them.  We  see  how 
priests  and  religious  and  lay  peo- 
ple share  in  the  life  and  suffering 
of  the  most  needy.  There  are  more 
and  more  Christians  who,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Christ  who 
identified  himself  with  us,  enter 
into  solidarity  with  the  poor  in 
their  search  for  life. 


“O  God  of  life,  I offer  you 
the  gift  of  my  scarred  lungs 
and  with  them,  my  entire 
body  and  life  for  the  service 
of  Your  Name  and  People.  ’ ’ 

The  suffering  and  pain  of  the 
majority  of  our  people  is  seen  by 
and  taken  up  by  God.  As  he  did  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  so  too  today  he 
directs  these  words  to  us:  ‘I  have 
seen  the  misery  of  my  people,  I 
have  heard  their  cries.  I know 
their  sufferings  and  I have  come  to 
free  my  people.’  (Ex.  3:7-8) 

This  faith  in  the  GOD  OF  LIFE, 
the  God  who  is  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  who  strengthens  and 
maintains  our  hope,  this  is  our 
God.  Even  though  every  day  we 
suffer  the  slow  death  of  hunger  or 
the  premature  death  of  so  many 
children  and  young  people,  and 
the  sick  who  no  one  cares  for,  this 
is  our  God. 

Jesus  gives  us  strength  and  con- 
fidence when  he  says  to  us:  ‘1  have 
come  that  you  may  have  life  and 
life  in  abundance.’  (Jn.  19:19)  He 
does  not  want  sickness,  rejection 
or  death,  but  life  for  all  his 
children.  He  loves  us  and  w'ishes 
us  to  live  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

He  also  encourages  us  to  be  in- 
solidarity with  those  w'ho  suffer, 
with  the  weak.  Today  w^e  live  w'hat 
Saint  Paul  speaks  to  us:  ‘God  has 
chosen  what  the  w'orld  considers 


Victoria  Canales  (right),  a happy  compassionate  woman  who  loved  life,  but 
who  also  knew  deep  suffering. 
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weak  and  contemptible  to  reveal 
his  love  to  us.’  (1  Cor.  1) 

At  this  moment  Victoria 
released  a beautiful  white  dove, 
and  three  more,  as  she  continued 
to  speak  her  words  of  hope  to  the 
poor,  believing  crowd  and  to  the 
Holy  Father,  who  later  hugged  her 
and  other  speakers  with  great 
emotion  and  affection. 


“This  faith  in  the  God  of 
life,  the  God  who  is  in  the 
midst  of  His  people,  who 
strengthens  and  maintains 
our  hope,  this  is  our  God.  ’ ’ 


“THE  WEAK  AND  THE  CON- 
TEMPTIBLE GIVE  US  HOPE  (a 
dove  is  released):  When  those  who 
are  sick  with  tuberculosis  and  the 
handicapped  come  out  of  their 
isolation  and  organize  themselves 
in  groups  which  defend  the  life  of 
those  who  are  threatened  with 
death.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
marginated  and  rejected  by 
society,  but  they  are  the  ones  who 
welcome  the  abandoned  and  the 
forgotten  and  give  them  back  the 
hope  in  life  and  a faith  in  the  God- 
with-us. 

THE  WEAK  AND  THE  CON- 
TEMPTIBLE GIVE  US  HOPE  (a 
dove  is  released):  When  the 

malnourished  and  the  hungry 
come  together  and  leave  aside  in- 
dividualism and  egoism,  organiz- 
ing themselves  in  popular 
kitchens  or  common  sharing  pots 
to  look  for  and  share  daily  nourish- 
ment. 

THE  WEAK  AND  THE  CON- 
TEMPTIBLE ARE  MADE 
STRONG  (a  dove  is  released): 
When  marginated  women  share 
their  concerns  and  service  for  the 
life  of  their  loved  ones,  when  they 
break  down  their  isolation  and 
organize  themselves  to  defend  the 
dignity  of  thehuman  person. 


THE  WEAK  AND  THE  CON- 
TEMPTIBLE ARE  TRANS 
FORMED  INTO  HOPE  (dove 
released):  When  the  persecuted, 
the  disappeared,  the  tortured  and 
the  assassinated  are  no  longer 
abandoned  in  silence  to  the  will  of 


Victoria  released  a beautiful  white  dove. 


the  enemies,  but  when  there  are 
more  and  more  voices  who  call 
forth  life  and  the  respect  of  each 
creature  of  God. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  these  and 
other  signs  of  hope  are  being  born 
among  us,  and  the  visit  of  the  Pope 
encourages  our  commitment  to 
defend  the  life  of  all.” 

And  so,  within  a month  of  the 
Pope’s  visit,  this  mother  of  her 
people  died.  On  Wednesday  of  her 
last  week  of  life  she  accompanied  a 
group  of  T.B.  patients  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  demand  that 
urgently  needed  medicines  be 
supplied  to  all  the  health  centres 
where  there  were  T.B.  patients. 
This  apparently  weak  and  margi- 
nated woman  with  her  band  of  sick 
and  coughing  friends,  spoke  with 
such  authority  and  clarity  that  the 
government  authorities  gave  in  to 
her  demands  two  days  later,  and 
assured  that  the  medicines  would 
once  more  be  supplied. 

But  Victoria  never  received  the 
good  news;  when  the  good  news 
arrived  she  had  entered  into  her 
final  agony  in  the  hospital  and 
died  as  she  had  lived  — struggling 
for  the  life  of  others  until  the  last, 
loving  even  without  immediate 
gratification,  in  the  darkness,  in 
hope  for  a tomorrow  of  new  life. 

At  her  funeral  mass,  held  on  the 
street  outside  her  humble  home, 
hundreds  of  the  poor  and  sick 
gathered  from  around  the  zone  to 
pay  her  homage.  Many  spoke  of 
what  she  had  been  for  them,  how 
she  had  been  our  mother,  our 
friend.  At  the  end  of  the  mass  her 
own  blood  son  rose  to  speak,  cal- 
ling on  us  all  to  follow  in  her  foot- 
steps and  to  better  organize 
ourselves  in  the  defense  of  life  as 
she  did.  As  he  finished,  he  shouted 
out  loud  and  with  great  pride: 
VIVA  ME  MADRE!  LONG  LIVE 
MY  MOTHER! 

With  tears  in  our  eyes  we  all 
shouted  back:  VIVA  NEUSTRA 
MADRE!  LONG  LIVE  OUR 
MOTHER!  • 
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A PERSONAL  STORY 

By  Fr.  Dave  Warren,  S.F.M. 


W "That  made  me  decide  to  become  a mission- 
ary  priest?”  I tried  to  answer  this  ques- 
^ ^ tion  recently  for  the  students  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s High  School  in  Sarnia,  Ontario. 
Last  Spring  the  school  invited  a number  of  sisters, 
brothers  and  priests  to  come  and  talk  about 
vocations.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  we  share  our 
personal  stories. 

For  as  long  as  I can  remember  I have  had  an 
awareness  of  God.  I first  heard  about  God  from  my 
parents  who  taught  me  to  pray  and  who  took  me  with 
them  (usually  forcibly)  to  Sunday  Mass.  The  faith 
which  I received  from  my  parents  received  nourish- 
ment and  strength  from  the  teachers  of  the  Catholic 
school  which  I attended.  I grew  up  with  a sense  that  I 
came  from  God  and  that  “God  had  made  me  to  know, 
to  love,  and  to  serve  Him,”  as  our  catechism  put  it.  I 
grew  up  with  a sense  that  God  was  ultimately  all  that 
mattered.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  I have  always 
wanted  to  become  a missionary  priest.  For  some  years 
we  lived  not  far  from  a gravel  pit  and  I wanted  to  be- 
come a bulldozer  operator.  Later  I thought  of  becom- 
ing a fireman,  a policeman,  a locomotive  engineer  (I 
am  still  fascinated  by  trains!)  and  a farmer.  But  one 
day  when  I was  in  grade  four  our  teacher  handed  out 
some  comic-style  books.  The  books  came  from 
Scarboro  Missions  and  told  the  story  of  “Father  Jim”, 
a missionary  priest  who  was  working  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  story  captured  my  imagination. 

If  the  comic-book  story  of  “Father  Jim”  impressed 
me,  it  was  because  I was  already  interested  in  other 
lands  and  peoples.  When  I was  eight  years  old  I had 
started  to  collect  postage  stamp  from  around  the 
world.  One  of  my  proudest  possessions  was  a map  of 
the  world  which  I had  taped  to  my  bedroom  wall.  I was 
also  fascinated  when  I heard  people  speaking  other 
languages.  And  I loved  to  follow  world  events  in  the 
newspaper. 

Another  thread  in  my  story  was  my  contact  with 
priests.  When  I was  ten  I became  an  altar  boy,  which 
meant  that  instead  of  seeing  priests  from  church 
pews  I got  to  know  them  in  the  sacristy.  I liked  them; 
they  were  dedicated  and  caring  men  and  they  in- 
spired me  by  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

During  my  high  school  years  I continued  to  feel 


attracted  to  the  missionary  priesthood.  In  my  last 
year  of  high  school  I applied  to  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
to  live  in  their  newly-opened  house  of  studies  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia  while  I took  courses  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University.  In  Antigonish  I got  to 
know  for  the  first  time  individual  Scarboro  priests 
like  Lionel  Walsh,  Howard  Shea,  Jim  Gillis  and 
others  who  were  living  in  the  Scarboro  residence 
while  they  took  courses  at  the  university.  My  contact 
with  them  helped  to  keep  alive  in  me  my  interest  in 
the  missions. 

After  graduating  from  St.  F.X.  in  1971 1 entered  the 
Scarboro  Mission  seminary  in  Scarboro  and  began 
my  studies  in  theology.  My  years  in  the  seminary 
were  a time  when  I was  challenged  to  personal 
growth.  In  1975 1 completed  the  programme  of  studies 
in  theology  and  I entered  the  final  phase  of  mission- 
ary training  which  was  experience  in  one  of  our  mis- 
sion fields.  In  September  1975  I set  out  for  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  two  years  in  the  Philippines  were  an  exciting 
time  for  me  as  I met  many  new  people  and  ex- 
perienced the  riches  of  another  culture.  Language,  of 
course,  is  the  door  to  another  culture,  and  I spent  the 
first  seven  months  studying  Cebuano,  one  of  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  Philippines.  At  the  end  of 
the  language  course  I joined  the  Scarboro  missi- 
onaries who  were  working  in  the  province  of 
Southern  Leyte.  I spent  most  of  the  next  year  and  a 
half  in  the  town  of  St.  Bernard  where  I experienced 
the  great  hospitality  and  friendliness  of  the  Philip- 
pine people.  In  St.  Bernard  I also  came  to  understand 
the  thrust  of  Scarboro’s  work  in  the  Philippines 
which  was  to  encourage  leadership  in  the  Church  by 
lay  people. 

Towards  the  end  of  two  years  in  the  Philippines  I 
had  to  decide  whether  or  not  I wanted  to  commit 
myself  to  the  priesthood  and  to  missionary  work. 
Before  making  that  decision  I went  on  a retreat  at  the 
Jesuit  novitiate  in  Novaliches,  a suburb  of  Manila. 
While  I was  on  retreat  I read  the  story  of  Bartimaeus 
in  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  The  closing  line  of  the  story 
struck  me:  “And  immediately  his  sight  returned  and 
he  followed  Him  along  the  road”  (Mark  10:52).  This 
line  seemed  to  speak  to  me.  As  did  Bartimaeus,  I 
decided  to  follow  Jesus  along  the  road.  • 
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-PEOPLE  ON  THE  FRONTIER 


PETER 
LO 

HONG 
KONG 


By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 

We  had  lunch  at  Flakey 
Jake’s  in  Seattle.  You 
get  a real  nice 
hamburger,  then  you 
dress  it  up  any  way  you  want.  I 
never  saw  so  many  things  you 
could  put  on  a hamburger. 

They  we  talked  for  a couple  of 
hours,  four  of  us  — John  Reid,  who 
had  studied  at  Notre  Dame  to  be  a 
space  engineer  and  then  went  to 
teach  grade  six  in  Chicago  and  is 
now  director  of  a T.V.  channel  — 
in  Seattle,  probably  the  leading 
program  of  lay  ministry  in  the 
United  States  now;  John  Dalgety, 
from  New  Zealand,  with  a dream 
to  set  up  back  home  an  organiza- 
tion of  lay  volunteers  for  ministry; 
Peter  Lo,  a young  diocesan  priest 
from  Hong  Kong,  and  then  this 
missionary  from  the  Dominican 
Republic.  There  was  as  much 
variety  among  us  as  we  had  in  the 
hamburgers. 

After  that  conversation  I got  to 
thinking  how  there  are  always  go- 
ing to  be  people  among  us  who  — 
God  knows  why  — are  moving  out 
towards  tomorrow,  opening  roads 
that  the  Church  will  find  to  lead  us 
towards  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 

Eating  hamburgers  in  Seattle 
with  these  friends  who  are  pretty 
ordinary  down-to-earth  people  — 
people  of  faith,  yes  — was  a 
reminder  to  me  of  Jesus’  last 
words,  “I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world”;  and 


the  reality  of  that  presence  among 
us,  moving  men  and  women  every- 
where to  go  forward  to  break  new 
ground.  By  circumstances  or 
choice  or  just  plain  determination, 
they  find  themselves  as  though  on 
the  frontier. 

They  have  stories  to  tell,  about 
themselves,  about  their  histories, 
their  own  lives.  These  stories 
could  be  interesting  for  all  of  us  as 
a way  of  seeing  what  is  happening 
in  our  Church  through  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  that  is  alive  and 
moving  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

So  I asked  Peter  Lo  some 
questions  about  his  life  as  a priest 
in  the  diocese  of  Hong  Kong  in 
these  times  and  this  is  what  he  has 
to  tell  us: 

Q.  Peter,  how  do  you  look  towards 
the  future  now  as  the  die  is  cast  for 
Hong  Kong  to  become  once  again 
part  of  China  in  1997? 

A.  On  the  one  hand  I am  happy 
that  Hong  Kong  will  become  part 
of  China  because  this  is  a chance 


for  the  citizens  of  Hong  Kong  to 
get  the  sense  of  belonging,  espe- 
cially the  sense  of  nationality. 
Now,  many  people  don’t  have  this 
sense.  We  are  a colony  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  British  do  not  ac- 
cept us  as  British.  Our  passport  is 
different  from  the  British.  If  you 
go  to  England  you  have  to  apply 
for  a visa.  Actually  the  British,  I 
think,  like  to  get  money  from 
Hong  Kong  but  not  really  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Hong  Kong  peo- 
ple. I feel  happy  to  see  the  people 
get  back  their  own  roots. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  think 
as  some  people  do,  who  do  not  have 
confidence  in  Communist  China. 
But  my  confidence  is  not  as  much 
as  some  other  people  because  I still 
know  that  political  society  in 
Mainland  China  is  not  easy  to  con- 
trol and  manage.  Although  now 
they  would  like  to  maintain  the 
present  situation  for  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong,  in  the  Communist 
system  it  mostly  depends  on  who 
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gets  power.  Anyway,  God  is  the 
Lord  of  History. 

So,  it  is  a chance  for  me  and  for 
the  Church  to  be  a witness  of  our 
faith  to  the  Chinese  people  if  we 
still  commit  ourselves  and  stay 
with  the  people. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  your- 
self, where  you  were  born,  where 
you  went  to  school,  how  you  became 
a priest. 

A.  I was  born  in  a village  near 
Canton  in  1951  In  1956  I went  to 
Hong  Kong  because  my  father, 
who  had  moved  there,  was  dying  of 
cancer.  Then  I lived  with  my  aunt 
in  Hong  Kong  because  this  was  the 
arrangement  of  my  father.  My 
aunt’s  family  is  Catholic,  there- 
fore I got  the  chance  to  join  the 
Church.  I learned  the  catechism 
when  I was  in  the  fourth  grade  of 
primary  school  when  I was  about 
ten  years  old  and  I was  baptized  at 
eleven  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  was  the  road  that 
brought  you  to  the  priesthood'? 

A.  Really  it  is  very  hard  to  ex- 
press; it  is  a mystery.  After  ordina- 
tion when  I would  be  reflecting,  I 
had  the  feeling  that  God’s  hand 
was  leading  me  to  walk  this  way.  I 
had  the  chance  to  go  to  Hong 
Kong,  then  the  chance  to  join  the 


Church  and  to  enter  the  seminary. 
I had  twenty-five  classmates  in  the 
minor  seminary.  I had  six  class- 
mates in  philosophy  and  in  theol- 
ogy we  were  three.  Three  of  us 
were  ordained,  one  has  left,  now 
two  remain. 

Q.  Was  there  one  influential  figure 
that  stands  out  in  your  life? 

A.  Actually  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  special  person.  The  only  expe- 
rience I remember  is  that  my  aunt 
and  uncle  did  not  agree  with  me  to 
remain  in  the  seminary  when  I 
was  in  the  second  year.  But  that 
time  I was  so  stubborn  I just 
wanted  to  stay.  I didn’t  know  what 
was  the  reason  at  the  time  but  I 
was  interested  in  the  life  of  the 
seminary.  In  the  seminary  I dis- 
covered that  the  Church  is  not  as 
perfect  as  I would  have  expected. 
But  still  I didn’t  feel  I had  any 
reason  to  criticize,  so  instead  of 
complaining  I made  my  commit- 
ment to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  started  work- 
ing as  a young  priest  in  Hong 
Kong? 

A.  I was  interested  in  social  work; 
I would  like  to  use  a method,  an  ap- 
proach, in  my  pastoral  work. 
Many  times  in  my  pastoral  work  I 


have  to  deal  with  the  social  dimen- 
sion. It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
parish  pastoral  work  from  social 
work  in  this  way. 

The  Church  is  in  the  community 
and  serves  the  whole  community. 
The  service  is  related  to  the  peo- 
ple. Many  times  I have  to  use  so- 
cial work  and  method  to  do  my  par- 
ish work.  Also  in  our  faith  we  say 
that  we  will  serve  the  people  ac- 
cording to  Gospel  values  and  ac- 
cording to  my  concept  of  Gospel 
values  love  and  justice  go  together. 
The  life  of  society  is  such  that 
there  are  many,  many  forms  of  in- 
justice in  the  life  of  the  people  and 
we  have  to  deal  with  this. 

Q.  How  about  giving  us  a concrete 
example  of  what  you  are  saying? 


There  are  5.5  million  peo- 
ple in  Hong  Kong  and 
about  270,000  Catholics 
with  350  priests 
. . .only  150  of  the  priests 
are  in  parish  work. 


A.  In  1978  when  I was  in  my  first 
parish,  in  a lower  middle  class 
area  of  East  Kowloon,  not  far  from 
the  airport,  the  government  tried 
to  redevelop  a housing  estate,  to 
move  out  the  families  who  were 
living  there  without  giving  them 
any  financial  compensation.  The 
people  had  lived  in  the  area  for  a 
long  time  and  all  the  business  in 
the  area  had  been  developed  by 
them.  They  felt  it  was  unjust  to  be 
forced  out  of  their  sector  and  they 
wanted  the  government  to  provide 
some  compensation. 

We  helped  the  neighbourhood 
get  together  to  build  an  organiza- 
tion to  confront  the  government. 
We  have  to  watch  out  for  the  peo- 
ple. When  there  was  a second 
stage  of  development  they  knew 
what  to  do  and  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  government.  This  time 


(left  to  right)  Fr.  Yip  of  the  Diocese  of  Canton,  Fr  Peter  Lo  and  Fr.  Fred  Wong, 
S.F.M.,  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Parish,  Vancouver. 
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they  got  compensation  when  the 
government  asked  them  to  move. 

At  that  time  I was  the  assistant 
and  was  more  involved  in  the  pas- 
toral work  of  the  parish.  Then  the 
pastor  supported  me  to  study  so- 
cial work  for  two  years,  although  I 
still  worked  in  the  parish  too. 

Now  I am  interested  in  commu- 
nity development  because  it  really 
can  work  for  the  people.  In  my  first 
year  after  ordination  I was  inter- 
ested in  personal  counselling.  But 
later  on  I felt  that  in  this  way  I 
could  only  deal  with  one  person  at 
a time  and  even  if  a person  was  liv- 
ing a well-balanced  life  it  didn’t 
change  the  life  of  the  community. 
Community  development  is  not 
only  useful  for  the  community  but 
also  for  the  Christian.  Therefore  I 
transferred  my  interest  to  Chris- 
tian community  development. 

Q.  Then  you  had  the  experience  of 
creating  a small,  basic  Christian 
community  in  Hong  Kong.  What  is 
it  that  moved  you  to  do  this? 

A.  In  1981  I went  to  work  in  an- 
other parish  in  a new  area,  in  the 
New  Territories,  where  there  are 
many,  many  housing  estates.  In 
Hong  Kong  we  have  more  than  110 
government  housing  estates  and 
each  one  might  have  ten  or  more 
big  apartment  builidings.  In  this 
new  area  the  environment  was 
better  for  the  people;  they  had 
more  space.  It  was  a good  chance 
and  useful  to  build  Christian  com- 
munity because  the  people  were 
newcomers  from  Hong  Kong 
Island  and  Kowloon  Peninsula 
and  so  they  didn’t  know  their 
neighbours  and  they  didn’t  have 
friends  there.  We  tried  to  reach  the 
families  and  build  up  community 
in  one  particular  housing  estate. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a model? 

A.  I tried  my  own  model.  Actually 
I didn’t  have  any  experience  for 
building  a community.  I visited 
the  families  one  by  one  to  invite 
them  to  have  a meeting  together. 
At  that  time  I felt  they  needed 
some  help,  some  knowledge,  espe- 
cially to  deal  with  the  new  envi- 


VI 


“In  1981 1 went  to  work  in  another  parish,  where  there  are  many  many  housing 
estates” 


ronment  and  also  for  the  relation- 
ship between  husband  and  wife 
and  the  education  of  the  children 
in  the  family. 

Q.  How  did  it  work  out? 

A.  I would  give  them  a talk  and 
help  them  to  share  their  experi- 
ence on  this  topic.  They  were  inter- 
ested. It  was  difficult  for  families 
with  five  to  ten  years  of  marriage; 
moreover,  they  had  their  children 
so  they  were  interested  in- 
learning more  about  family  life. 
Through  talks  they  shared  their 
experiences  and  through  the  shar- 
ing they  helped  each  other.  Then  I 
went  one  more  step;  I taught  them 
how  to  share  their  religious  life, 
how  to  read  the  Gospel,  how  to  un- 
derstand Vatican  II.  Then  I taught 
them  something  about  leadership 
and  service  to  the  community.  I 
worked  with  this  group  for  nearly 
two  years,  meeting  every  two 
weeks.  Now  I think  they  have  a 
good  foundation.  I am  happy  to  see 
they  can  help  each  other  to  over- 
come their  own  problems  and  do 
not  depend  on  the  priest  as  much 
as  before. 

Q.  What  was  your  rationale  for  set- 
ting up  this  kind  of  a community  in 
Hong  Kong? 


A.  During  my  short  period  of 
priestly  experience'  I find  that 
most  of  the  people  depend  on  a 
priest  or  a sister  that  they  like.  I 
like  you,  I have  confidence  in  you, 
therefore  I believe  in  God.  But  if 
such  a priest  or  sister  leaves  or 
gives  bad  examples,  the  Christian 
will  doubt  or  change  his  faith.  One 
Italian  priest  in  Hong  Kong  said 
this:  “Priest  exists,  God  exists. 
Priest  leaves,  God  leaves.”  This  is 
a very  good  explanation  of  what 
the  faith  of  the  people  is  like.  If  I 
give  them  a chance  to  build  a com- 
munity among  themselves  they 
will  help  each  other  to  grow. 

There  are  5.5  million  people  in 
Hong  Kong  and  about  270,000 
Catholics  with  350  priests,  al- 
though only  150  of  the  priests  are 
in  parish  work.  Every  three  to  five 
years  most  of  the  priests  are 
moved  to  different  areas.  If  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  depends  on 
priests,  this  will  create  a lot  of 


“Also  in  our  faith  we  say  that  we  will 
serve  the  people  according  to  Gospel 
values  and  according  to  my  concept  of 
Gospel  values  love  and  justice  go  to- 
gether. ” 
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problems  because  the  people  will 
just  follow  the  priest.  Through 
community  they  get  a strong  sense 
of  their  identity  as  a Church 
member  and  of  their  responsibili- 
ty in  the  faith.  The  Christian  com- 
munity will  give  a better  witness 
to  the  Gospel  among  the  people 
and  this  model  will  be  helpful  to 
solve  the  needs  of  ministry  in  the 
diocese. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  Church 
in  Hong  Kong  should  he  doing  in 
these  important  years  ahead? 

A.  Hong  Kong  is  very  particular. 
It  is  a good  chance  for  the  Church 
in  Hong  Kong  to  be  a bridge  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  Mainland 
China.  First  of  all  the  Church  in 
Hong  Kong  is  independent,  not  re- 
lated either  to  Mainland  China  or 
Taiwan.  Because  of  this  special  en- 
vironment and  identity,  the 
Church  has  a good  chance  to  re- 
flect on  her  role  and  to  dedicate 
herself  to  do  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  Mainland 
China. 


The  Church  in  Hong  Kong  in  the 
past  has  been  very  active  in  social 
services.  But  I feel  that  the 
Church  has  ignored  her  prophetic 
role  in  society.  I think  it  is  a good 
chance  now  to  become  a real  “local 
Church”  and  to  reflect  on  what  the 
Church  can  do  for  the  future  in 
Hong  Kong  society,  especially  for 
the  coming  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

I hope  the  Church  will  take  a 
more  prophetic  role.  We  now  have 
a renewal  program  for  the  whole 
diocese  with  the  theme  “To  be  a 


After  ordination  when  I 
would  be  reflecting,  I had 
the  feeling  that  God’s  hand 
was  leading  me  to  walk  this 
way.  I had  the  chance  to  go 
to  Hong  Kong,  then  the 
chance  to  join  the  church 
and  enter  the  seminary. 


servant  Church.”  The  Church 
should  take  this  title  seriously  and 
try  to  find  a clear  role  in  Hong 
Kong  society.  It  will  be  helpful  to 
me  perso'nally. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you 
say  “prophetic  role”? 

A.  The  Church  in  Hong  Kong  his- 
torically belongs  to  the  middle 
class  and  it  does  not  speak  out 
about  injustice  in  society;  it  does 
not  try  to  change  the  social  struc- 
tures. The  Church  has  programs  of 
assistance  like  Caritas,  where  the 
government  provides  a part  of  the 
money,  but  the  Church  will  not 
talk  about  changing  the  social 
structure. 

For  example,  in  education,  the 
Church  knows  that  the  structures 
do  not  help  the  people  but  the 
Church  will  not  pressure  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  changes.  More- 
over, in  the  Church  schools  classes 
are  taught  more  and  more  in 
English,  even  though  the  teachers 


and  the  students  are  nearly  one 
hundred  percent  Chinese. 

Q.  What  are  the  things  then  that 
are  important  to  you  now  working 
as  a priest  in  Hong  Kong? 

A.  I think  that  as  a priest  in  Hong 
Kong  I have  to  stay  with  the  peo- 
ple. I have  a very  clear  concept 
that  Jesus  was  incarnated  in  the 
Jewish  society.  Even  at  that  time 
the  society  was  not  just.  But  he 
lived  there  with  the  people,  espe- 
cially the  poor.  Now,  as  a priest  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Hong 
Kong  I have  to  learn  from  Jesus’ 
example,  even  if  Hong  Kong  is  not 
a just  society  now  or  in  the  future, 
although  in  the  future  it  will  be 
different  because  of  the  political 
situation.  But  religion  and  the 
priest  do  not  depend  on  the  politi- 
cal situation,  but  on  faith  and  be- 
lief in  Gospel  values. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a clear  role 
as  to  how  I should  serve  society  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  Somebody 
calls  this  period  a crisis.  I don’t 
think  it  is  a crisis.  It  is  an  event,  a 
time  to  reflect  on  our  pastoral 
service.  We  have  to  deepen  the 
faith  of  the  Christians,  to  help 
them  to  have  a clear  concept  about 
God  and  the  Christian  faith,  not 
just  depending  on  the  Church  or 
some  institution,  or  some  priest  or 
sister  who  is  a good  friend.  It  is  a 
chance  to  help  the  Christians  to 
have  a mature,  independent 
Christian  life. 

I feel  that  being  a priest  in  Hong 
Kong  diocese  is  very  meaningful 
and  challenging  in  this  period  be- 
cause we  have  to  do  a lot  of  reflect- 
ing and  not  just  the  routine  parish 
work  as  in  the  last  decades. 

I am  proud  to  be  a member  of  the 
priesthood  of  Hong  Kong  diocese. 
But  I know  that  my  personal 
identity  is  not  strong  enough.  I 
think  the  presbyteral  community 
is  very  important  in  the  whole 
situation  and  I am  a member  of 
this  presbyteral  community.  I 
would  like  to  offer  mj^  service  with 
the  Church  together  with  the 
presbyteral  community.  • 


A PRAYER 
FOR  PEACE 


Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  your  peace: 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 
Where  there  is  injuiy , pardon; 

Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 


Where  there  is  despair,  hope; 
Where  there  is  darkness,  Ught; 
And  where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 


(Philippines) 


O Divine  Master,  grant  that  I 
may  not  so  much  seek 
To  be  consoled  as  to  console, 

To  be  imderstood  as  to  understand. 
To  be  loved  as  to  love. 


(Dominican  Republic) 

For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive. 

It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned, 
And  it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom 
to  eternal  life. 


St.  Francis  of  Assisi 


(Dominican  Republic) 
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QUE  GREZCAMOS 
JUNTO 


5 5 McDonald,  S.F.M. 


THE 

GREY  SISTERS 
IN 

CONSUELO 


Sr.  Jane  Scully 


Sr.  Juliana  Mungham 


The  unwritten  motto  of  the 
Grey  Sisters  in  Consuelo 
could  be  summed  up  in  the 
notion  “LET  US  GROW 
TOGETHER”.  In  their  twenty- 
five  years  (recently  celebrated), 
they  have  had  the  common  mis- 
sion experience  of  growing  and 
sharing  that  growth  with  others. 

Starting  in  1959,  they  were  met 
with  a difficult  combination  of 
apathy  and  antipathy  in  a town 
that  is  a fascinating  cultural  mix 
of  Dominicans,  Haitians,  and 
descendants  of  British  West  In- 
dians. Life,  such  as  it  is,  revolves 
around  the  sugar  industry.  During 
the  zafra,  or  harvest,  people 
manage  to  ‘get  by’.  However  in  the 
tiempo  muerto  or  dead  season 
when  there  is  no  work,  a series  of 
new  notches  indicate  the  annual 
process  of  belt-tightening.  Hunger 
becomes  ‘normal’  for  many  people. 

The  Sisters  have  responded  to 
this  very  real  situation  of  anguish 
in  two  notable  ways;  education 
and  health.  From  very  humble 
beginnings  they  have  been  the 
driving  force  behind  the  acquisi- 
tion and  able  administration  of  a 
school  and  a clinic.  Both  are  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  finest  in 
the  whole  Dominican  Republic. 

Sister  Lenore  is  the  directress  of 
the  school  of  1,500  students,  and 
copes  with  the  frenzy  of  her  job 
with  a serenity  that  must  be  God- 
given,  dealing  with  individual 
students  who  are  having  family 
problems,  etc.  with  a peaceful 
attentiveness  and  supportiveness 
which  most  often  encourages  the 
student  to  discover  ways  of  solving 
his  or  her  difficulty. 

Sister  Ann  Nolan,  a spontane- 
ous, creative,  loving,  wild,  little 


old  lady  has  been  in  the  Domi- 
nican Republic  since  1951  and  has 
opted  to  ‘retire’  here.  Retirement 
for  our  Ann  does  not  mean  putting 
her  feet  up  and  watching  the  world 
go  by.  She  is  tirelessly  involved  in 
all  levels  of  the  life  of  the  town, 
constantly  dreaming  up  new  ways 
of  tangibly  expressing  her  love  of 
God  and  His  love  for  the  people  of 
Consuelo. 

The  medical  clinic  is  in  the 
capable  hands  of  Sister  June 
Scully,  a woman  dedicated  in  a 
very  quiet  way  to  raising  health 
standards  in  the  area.  Endless 
hours  are  spent  tracking  down 
much  needed  and  hard  to  get 
medicine.  Her  van,  ‘Florence  the 
Nightingalemobile’,  roars  the 
roads  hauling  people  who  other- 
wise would  be  unable  to  get  treat- 
ment for  their  various  maladies, 
which  range  the  spectrum  from 
leprosy  to  anemia  caused  by  un- 
dernourishment. 

Sister  Juliana  Mungham’s  main 
job  is  wearing  out  shoes;  tramping 
around  the  streets  visiting  people 
and  organizing  women’s  groups  in 
a country  where  women  have  been 
victimized  as  second  class  citizens. 
She  is  a very,  very  organized 
lassie,  an  ability  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  when  she  had  to 
cope  with  a rather  chaotic  former 
pastor  (the  author  of  this  article) 
who  unjustly  acquired  a bit  of 
misplaced  fame  for  teasing  people, 
especially  organized  Sister. 

The  Sisters,  after  all  their  work 
during  25  years,  would  be  the  first 
to  admit,  I think,  that  they  have 
received  much  more  than  they 
have  given,  and  they  have  given  so 
much.  “Que  Crezcamos  Juntos 
Siempre”.  • 
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Ed’s  note:  The  following  statement  was  written  by  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Philippines  and  issued  in 
October  of  1983.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  re-read  and  reflect  on  it  today. 


Reconciliation  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
gospel.  It  is  also  central  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.  “All  this  is  from  God,  who  through 
Christ  reconciled  us  to  Himself  and  gave  us 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation”  (II  Cor.  5:18).  As  Chris- 
tians, we  are  recipients  of  and  witnesses  to  the  divine 
act  of  reconciliation,  whereby  the  brokenness  of 
human  life  and  the  separation  which  this  has 
brought  in  a person’s  relationship  with  God,  have 
been  overcome  by  God’s  redemptive  and  reconciling 
work  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  Christians,  too,  and  in  grati- 
tude for  the  gifts  of  reconciliation,  which  God  has 
given  to  us  and  to  all  people,  we  are  entrusted  with 
and  are  the  bearers  of  the  work  of  reconciliation 
among  all  peoples  and  in  the  complex  and  often  con- 
fusing social  and  political  life  of  our  country. 

The  brokenness,  which  has  overcome  our  national 
life  and  the  call  for  reconciliation  which  this  has 
engendered,  is  a matter,  therefore,  which  we  can 
neither  evade  nor  take  lightly.  The  brokenness  of  our 
common  life  is  a matter  we  ourselves  suffer.  It  is  a 
brokenness  that  above  all  judges  us  severely,  for  it 
makes  us  realize  how  so  often  in  the  past  we  have 
remained  silent  and  complacent  in  the  face  of  the 
forces  and  the  folly  that  have  brought  us  to  where  we 
are  now.  The  call  for  reconciliation,  that  has  become 
so  dominant  a part  of  the  current  aspirations  of  our 
people,  impinges  upon  us  heavily,  not  only  because  it 
touches  at  the  very  heart  of  our  work,  but  also  be- 
cause we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  this  call  a 
reality  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings,  the  divisions, 
and  the  hostilities  which  have  invaded  the  fabric  of 
our  social  and  political  life. 

We  therefore  also  realize  that  before  we  could  even 
talk  of  reconciliation  and  of  the  restoration  of  our  na- 
tional well-being,  we  must  first  of  all  have  the 
courage  to  recognize  and  to  point  out  how  far  gone  we 
are  as  a society  in  the  decadence  of  our  social  and 
political  institutions,  how  so  very  deep  and  in- 
sufferable the  wounds  are  that  have  been  inflicted 
upon  our  people,  and  how  much  more  repentance  is 
needed  for  the  sins  we  have  committed,  and  for  the 
sins  that  have  been  committed  upon  us  all 


REPENTANCE  MUST  PRECEDE  RECONCILI- 
ATION 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  declare  therefore  that  in 
order  that  reconciliation  might  take  place,  and  in 
order  for  it  to  be  real,  we  as  a people  should,  before 
anything  else,  examine  seriously  the  reasons  and  the 
causes  that  have  brought  about  the  separation,  the 
suffering,  hostility  and  the  brokenness  that  exist  in 
our  society  today  and  resolve  that  in  their  place  a new 
and  just  social  and  political  order  be  built  and  sought 
by  us  all,  a social  and  political  order  “where  justice 
flows  like  a river  and  righteousness  as  a mighty 
stream.”  There  is  no  reconciliation  without  pardon; 
There  is  no  pardon  without  forgiveness;  There  is  no 
forgiveness  without  repentance;  There  is  no  repen- 
tance without  recognition  of  sin;  There  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  sin  without  humility. 

“If  my  people  humble  themselves  and  pray  and 
seek  my  face  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then  I 
will  hear  from  heaven  and  will  forgive  their  sin  and 
heal  their  land,”  says  the  Lord  (II  Chronicles  7:14). 

A DIVINE  IMPERATIVE 

The  call  to  reconciliation  in  our  present  situation  is 
a divine  imperative.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  human 
freedom  to  take  it  or  to  leave  it.  The  demands  of  recon- 
ciliation in  our  national  and  political  life,  however, 
are  difficult  and  they  are  not  cheap.  We  know  that  a 
house  that  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  and  will 
not  stand.  We  also  know,  however,  that  a unity  that  is 
based  upon  an  artificial  peace  and  a cosmetic  justice 
is  built  upon  sand.  It  will,  likewise,  not  stand,  and  it 
will  only  lead  to  greater  suffering  and  more  deep- 
seated  hostility. 

At  this  very  critical  moment  of  our  nation’s  history, 
we  call  on  our  churches  to  work  for,  but  more  im- 
portantly to  face  up  to,  the  demands  of  reconciliation. 
We  call  on  our  churches,  further,  to  join  our  people  in 
seeking  and  mobilizing  for  a clarification  of  the 
issues  that  affect  most  our  national  life,  of  the  root 
causes  that  have  brought  about  the  very  many  diffi- 
culties we  face,  and  of  the  options  and  alternatives  we 
might  take  in  order  to  bring  about  authentic  national 
well-being.  We  call  on  our  churches,  finally,  to  assist 
in  initiating  and  facilitating  the  formation  of  people’s 
forums,  where  our  people  can  express  frankly  and  get 
a fair  hearing  of  their  gi’ievances  and  their  hopes. 

May  the  churches  and  all  of  us  listen,  learn,  and 
support  the  true  aspirations  of  the  Filipino  people.  • 
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VIBRANT  SAO  PAULO  CHURCH: 

NEW  TENSIONS 
CMALLENGES 

By  Fr.  Stephen  T.  De  Mott,  M.M. 


Father  De  Mott,  M.M.,  associate 
editor  of  Maryknoll  magazine, 
recently  spent  a month  in  Sao 
Paulo  interviewing  church  people. 
(Latin  America  Press) 


Sao  Paulo,  the  largest  Catho- 
lic archdiocese  in  the  world, 
is  experiencing  serious  de- 
mographic pressures;  it  is 
also  being  buffeted  by  other  forces 
from  both  outside  and  inside. 

With  chill  winds  of  conservatism 
and  orthodoxy  blowing  across  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Vatican,  a meas- 
ure of  caution  has  now  settled  into 
the  otherwise  ebullient  archdio- 
cese of  11  million  headed  by  Cardi- 
nal Paulo  Evaristo  Arns,  64.  But 
most  observers  would  say  it  comes 
too  late  to  dampen  the  eruption  of 
Christian  base  communities  in 
their  demand  for  greater  freedom 
and  participation  within  the 
church. 

Among  church  officials  here 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  frus- 
tration over  what  appears  to  be  the 
Vatican’s  new  hard-line  approach. 
Addressing  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Brazilian  church,  Sao 
Paulo  Auxiliary  Bishop  Angelico 
Sandalo  said  he  “would  be  pleased 
if  Europe  would  not  try  to  simplify 
things  too  much.”  In  a recent 
Latinamerica  Press  Interview  the 
52-year-old  Dom  Angelico,  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  and  outspoken 
of  Sao  Paulo’s  11  auxiliary 


While  European  Bishops  are  dea- 
ling with  the  issue  of  secular- 
ization, the  church  in  Brazil  must 
confront  problems  of  hunger, 
homelessness,  lack  of  medical 
care,  unemployment  and 
violence. 


bishops,  emphasized  that,  “we 
have  a Latin  American  and  Brazi- 
lian culture,  and  I would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  Europeans  would 
look  on  us  with  the  same  respect 
that  we  have  for  their  churches.” 

Dom  Angelico,  who  is  bishop  of 
the  sprawling  working-class 
region  called  Sao  Miguel,  located 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  said 
that  while  European  bishops  are 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  seculari- 
zation, the  church  in  Brazil  must 
confront  problems  of  hunger, 
homelessness,  lack  of  medical 
care,  unemployment  and  violence. 

While  Brazil’s  recent  return  to 
civilian  rule  would  seem  to  be  a 
positive  step  toward  alleviating 
some  of  the  country’s  social  ills 
(President  Tancredo  Neves  had 
promised  to  spend  some  15  trillion 
cruzeiros  — about  U.S.  $3  billion  — 
to  address  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  unemployment),  a number  of 
the  Brazilian  bishops  remain 
skeptical.  “The  government  is  still 
committed  to  many  of  the 


dominant  power  groups  in  this 
country,”  remarked  Dom 
Angelico,  “and  one  cannot  say  it  is 
really  committed  to  the  great 
causes  of  the  Brazilian  people.” 

The  Brazilian  church  plays  an 
influential,  albeit  delicate,  role 
representing  the  cause  of  the  poor 
to  the  Brazilian  government  — a 
role  that  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  the  Vatican,  according  to 
sources  close  to  the  bishops. 
Church  workers  also  report 
Vatican  criticism  of  certain  litur- 
gical celebrations  in  the  archdi- 
ocese. 

NEW  STRUCTURES 

At  present,  Sao  Paulo  is 
subdivided  into  eight  regions, 
each  headed  by  an  auxiliary 
bishop.  Each  region  is  divided  into 
sectors  and  each  sector  has  five  or 
six  parishes.  Since  the  pastoral 
priorities  are  the  same  for  all, 
most  parishes  try  to  form  gras- 
sroots Christian  communities. 
However,  these  communities  are 
much  more  numerous  in  the  city’s 
poorer  areas  than  in  the  wealthy 
ones.  The  archdiocese  has  appro- 
bishop  by  himself  adequately  ad- 
dress those  needs  that  require  a 
auxiliary  bishops  meet  weekly 
with  the  cardinal  and  each  bishop, 
in  turn,  meets  regularly  with  his 
council  of  priests.  The  bishops  also 
have  regular  meetings  with  lay 
people  who  belong  to  pastoral 
councils.  Part'  of  the  thinking  be- 
hind this  archdiocesan  structure 
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is  to  emphasize  decentralization 
and  respect  for  plurality  — notions 
that  run  counter  to  some  present 
attitudes  in  the  Vatican. 

Cardinal  Arns,  who  worked  four 
and  a half  years  as  auxiliary 
bishop  in  the  northern  zone  of  Sao 
Paulo,  was  named  archbishop  of 
the  diocese  in  197L  His  experience 
in  the  formation  of  small  reflec- 
tion groups  convinced  him  of  the 
need  to  promote  Christian  base 
communities  throughout  the 
archdiocese.  He  was  also  con- 
vinced that  the  diocese  needed 
more  bishops  because,  “the 
bishops  should  be  visible  to  the 
people  every  single  day.” 

Arns  initiated  a comprehensive 
pastoral  planning  process  that  in- 
cluded church  people  on  all  levels, 
a process  that  transformed  the 
structures  — and  the  life  — of  the 
archdiocese.  Pastoral  priorities  in- 
cluded the  formation  and  streng- 


Cardinal  Paulo  Evaristo  Arns,  Archbishop  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  largest  Catholic 
Archdiocese  in  the  world  (centre,  in  vestments). 


The  Bishops  have  regular  meetings  with  the  lay  people  who  belong  to 
pastoral  councils. 
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NEW  TENSIONS,  CHALLENGES 


thening  of  the  Christian  base 
communities;  responding  to  the 
plight  of  Brazilian  workers; 
human  rights,  and  addressing  the 
problems  faced  by  those  on  the 
periphery.  The  last  priority  refers 
to  “the  great  masses  of  exploited 
people  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  large  cities,”  Dom  Angelico  ex- 


it is  not  that  way,”  said  Liza 
Castilho  Mota,  a mother  of  five 
children  and  member  of  a Chris- 
tian community.  Castilho,  who 
earns  her  living  as  a domestic, 
complained  that  those  who  really 
control  the  church  are  men  — 
bishops  and  priests. 

An  obvious  double  standard  and 


what  she  sees  as  the  growing  con- 
sciousness of  lay  people. 

Yet  despite  the  presence  of  an 
estimated  120,000  Christian 
communities  and  growing  lay 
participation,  overall  religious 
practice  is  weak  in  Brazil.  Studies 
show  that  only  10  to  20  percent  of 
Brazilian  Catholics  participate  ac- 


Arns  initiated  a comprehensive  Pastoral  Planning  Process  that  included 
church  people  on  all  levels. 


Pastoral  priorities  include  the 
formation  and  strengthening 
of  the  Christian  base  commu- 
nities; responding  to  the  plight 
of  Brazilian  workers;  human 
rights,  and  addressing  the 
problems  faced  by  those  on 
the  periphery. 


plained.  He  stressed  that  the 
church  in  Sao  Paulo  established 
new  structures  to  confront  the 
problems  presented  by  large 
urban  areas.  “To  simply  divide 
cities  into  more  dioceses  would  not 
respond  to  the  unity  of  the  metro- 
polis,” he  said.  “Nor  can  one 
bishop  by  him  self  adequately 
address  those  needs  that  require  a 
bishop  to  be  close  to  the  people.” 
According  to  Dom  Angelico,  the 
Sao  Paulo  formula  “is  a contribu- 
tion to  be  seriously  studied  by  the 
Universal  Church.” 

WOMEN  SEEK  EQUALITY 

While  pastoral  agents  and 
members  of  Christian  communi- 
ties feel  the  church  in  Sao  Paulo 
has  made  great  strides  toward 
decentralization  and  democratiza- 
tion, some  believe  changes  have 
not  gone  far  enough.  “They  say  we 
are  all  the  church,  but  in  practice 


particularly  sore  point  regarding 
the  treatment  of  women  in  the 
archdiocese  are  the  different 
financial  arrangements  for  priests 
and  nuns.  According  to  Irish 
Sister  Gabriela  O’Conner,  who 
works  with  Christian  communi- 
ties and  women’s  groups  in  the  Sao 
Miguel  region,  priests  are  given 
the  equivalent  of  $80  every  month 
plus  free  room  and  board  and  a 
housekeeper.  Religious  women,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  expected  to 
make  do  on  half  that  amount  and 
still  buy  their  food,  pay  for  utili- 
ties and  do  their  own  cooking. 

Despite  these  and  other 
problems.  Sister  Gabriela  remains 
optimistic  about  the  overall  direc- 
tion of  the  archdiocese,  especially 


tively  in  the  church.  Evangelical 
sects  are  growing  rapidly,  a fact 
that  recently  moved  the  CNBB  to 
request  that  a study  be  made  of  the 
phenomenon.  Some  of  the  bishops 
suspect  there  might  be  CIA  money 
behind  some  of  the  sects. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  attempts 
in  Sao  Paulo  and  other  dioceses  to 
make  Catholic  religious  expres- 
sion more  responsive  to  the 
character  of  the  people.  “Our 
Roman  liturgy  is  cold,  cerebral 
and  calculated  and  does  not 
respond  to  the  temperament  of 
the  descendatns  of  Indians  and 
blacks,”  wrote  Father  Domingos 
Barbe,  a French  worker  priest  who 
has  a parish  in  the  Sao  Miguel 
region. 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS: 


WORLD  VOPULXnON 


THE  GLOBAL  VILLAGE 
2000  A.D. 


- RUSSIA  5 

[JLJJLAII 


If  the  world  in  the  year  2000  is 
imagined  as  a global  village  of  100 
people,  then  58  of  these  people  will 
be  Asian,  13  will  be  African,  10 
Latin  American,  9 European,  5 
North  American  and  5 Russian. 

HALF  AS  MANY  AGAIN  IN  20  YEARS 

1980  TOTAL  2000  A.D. 

4,413,000,000  WORLD  6,196,000,000 

POPULATION 


The  casualties... 

World  population  = 4432  million 


2,000  million 
870  million 
600  million 
120  million 
450  million 
10.7  million 
42  million 
2,000  million 
250  million 


live  on  incomes  below  $500  per  year. 

adults  cannot  read  or  write. 

have  no  jobs  or  are  less  than  fully  employed. 

children  are  unable  to  attend  primary  school. 

suffer  from  hunger  or  malnutrition. 

babies  die  every  year  before  their  first  birthday. 

people  are  blind  or  nearly  so. 

do  not  have  safe  water  to  drink. 

live  in  urban  slums  or  shanty  towns. 


KEY 

Developing 

countries 

Developed 

countries 


WORLD  POPULATION 
4432  million 


ANNUAL  INFANT  DEATHS 
(0-1 1 months) 

10.7  million 


ANNUAL  CHILD  DEATHS 
(1-4ayears) 

4.5  million 
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In  1980,  the  world’s  population 
stood  at  4.4  billion.  By  the  year 
2000  it  is  projected  that  6.2  billion 
people  will  inhabit  the  earth.  Over 
90%  of  this  increase  will  be  in  the 
Third  World. 


ono/  OF  the  INCREASE  WILL  BE 
yUvO  IN  THE  POOR  WORLD 


en  I give  food  to  the  poor 
TV  they  call  me  a saint. 
When  I ask  why  the  poor 
have  no  food  they  call 
me  a commimist” 


DOM  HELDER  CAMARA 

Ai'chbishop  of  Recife 
North  East  Brazil 


CREDIT:  NEW  INTERNATIONALIST 
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AFRICAN  YOUTH  TODAY 

By  Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Patricia  Kay  in  the  students’  library 


“At  worst,  the  young  in 
Africa  today  are  faced  lit- 
erally with  the  horrors  of 
the  four  apocalyptic  horse- 
men, with  war,  disease, 
famine  and  pestilence.  ’ ’ 


Sister  Patricia  Kay  is  originally 
from  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  She  has 
served  in  Nigeria  for  some  years 
and  is  presently  on  the  teaching 
staff  at  St.  Peter’s  Secondary 
School  in  Vandeikya. 

“^|r  think  it  is  Africa,  where  man 
I probably  began,  that  can 
give  men  hope  of  a new  life. 
By  an  immense  combined 
effort,  Africa  can  save  itself  and 
give  time,  a vital  breathing  space, 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Man  every- 
where needs  Africa.  Even  more,  I 
believe  Africa,  so  near  to  a fresh 
start,  can  set  an  enviable  example 
to  the  older  world.”  These  words 
were  written  by  G.  E.  W.  Wolsten- 
holme  in  “Man  and  Africa”  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  and  seem  far  too 
optimistic  in  light  of  today’s  reali- 
ties. A recent  editorial  on  Africa  in 
the  Nigerian  daily,  the  Guardian, 
was  entitled  “A  Dying  Con- 
tinent”, and  the  subject  of  a lec- 
ture given  by  the  noted  Kenyan 
scholar,  Ali  A.  Mazrui,  which  I 
attended  not  long  ago  at  the 
University  of  Jos,  was  “Africa  in 
Decay.”  The  alarm  has  been 
sounded  for  some  time.  That  this 
continent  is  in  serious  trouble  is 
no  secret  to  even  the  most  disinter- 
ested of  us,  no  matter  how  quickly 


we  may  switch  our  TV  channels 
away  from  the  pictures  of  starving 
Ethiopians  to  some  less  disturbing 
program. 

At  worst,  the  young  in  Africa 
today  are  faced  literally  with  the 
horrors  of  the  four  apocalyptic 
horsemen,  with  war,  disease, 
famine  and  pestilence,  as  though 
the  great  day  of  wrath  had  already 
come  upon  them.  (Cf.  Rev.  6.)  But 
even  the  average  black  African 
growing  up  in  these  times  lives  in 
a world  in  which: 

• to  pass  your  fifth  birthday  is  a 
great  feat,  and  to  be  young  and 
still  alive  is  to  be  constantly 
threatened  by  a host  of  killing  or 
debilitating  sicknesses:  malaria, 
cholera,  tetanus,  dysentry,  bilhar- 
zia,  T.B.,  all  of  them  exacerbated 
by  a lack  of  proper  nutrition.  Child 
mortality  is  still  incredibly  high  in 
all  African  countries. 

• to  be  young  could  easily  mean  to 
have  just  left  the  farm  to  the  old 
and  the  less  able,  and  so  in  your 
own  small  way  to  have  contributed 


to  the  decline  in  agricultural 
productivity  and  to  making  your 
country  a net  importer  of  food 
which  should  have  been  home- 
grown. 

• to  be  young  is  to  risk  confusion 
from  a plethora  of  religious  beliefs 
or  philosophies  of  life,  from  the 
paganism  of  your  ancestors,  mod- 
ern atheistic  materialism,  Islam 
and  various  forms  of  Christianity. 
Adolescents  may  pragmatically 
settle  for  the  one  which  seems 
most  suitable  for  their  advance- 
ment and  that  of  their  people. 

• to  be  young  may  be  to  have  un- 
consciously built  up  prejudice 
against  your  own  African  cultural 
heritage  which,  in  many  cases, 
has  been  set  aside  mindlessly  for 
the  Western  and  the  new.  In  the 
cities,  TV  soap  operas  offer  the 
same  fare  as  seen  by  North  Ameri- 
can audiences.  Only  the  cast  is  Af- 
rican. 

• to  be  young  and  therefore  to  be 
part  of  society’s  largest  segment, 
is  very  likely  to  be  unemployed  or 
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Kinshasa  etc.  means  to  be  subject 
to  the  gradual  process  of  detribali- 
zation,  to  face  the  breakdown  of 
the  extended  family  system,  to 
have  discarded  tribal  values  and 


To  be  young  may  be  to 
have  unconsciously  built 
up  prejudice  against  your 
own  African  cultural  heri- 
tage. 


discipline  and  so  to  be  rootless,  dis- 
couraged in  times  of  trouble,  and 
alone  in  a manner  not  experienced 
by  your  brothers  and  sisters  still  in 
the  village. 

• to  be  young  is  most  probably 
not  to  have  the  knowledge  com- 
mensurate with  your  level  of 
schooling,  as  so  many  of  the  pri- 
mary school  leavers  I interview  for 
admission  to  secondary  school  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  Eng- 
lish, the  language  of  instruction. 
At  best,  it  may  be  to  have  been 
educated  in  a manner  which  ill 
equips  you  for  your  African  envi- 
ronment. The  abstract  knowledge 
you  acquired  has  little  relevance 
to  your  own  life  situation. 

• to  be  young  is  to  be  surround- 
ed by  decline.  Roads,  railways,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  inappropriate 
technology  that  was  part  of  the 
white  man’s  legacy,  are  in  many 
cases  not  maintained.  Property 
and  equipment  rot  and  decay 
around  you.  Africa  has  more  than 
one  kind  of  white  elephant. 

Many  reasons  are  brought  for- 
ward to  explain  such  political  and 
economic  malaise.  The  first  one 
usually  cited  is  colonialism,  exem- 
plified by  the  Berlin  conference 
which  a century  ago  arbitrarily 
carved  up  the  continent,  and  even 


To  he  young  could  easily  mean  to  have  just  left  the  farm  to  the  old  and  less  able. 


...To  have  discarded  tribal  values  and  discipline  and  so  to  be  rootless. 


to  be  the  victim  of  disguised  under- 
employment. Many  secondary 
school  graduates  whom  I have 
taught  in  the  past  six  years  are 
still  without  their  first  real  job  or 


are  not  even  seeking  any  work  be- 
yond the  minimum  which  present- 
ly engages  them. 

• to  be  young  and  staying  in  the 
big  cities  such  as  Nairobi,  Lagos, 
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more  so  by  a system  of  trade  im- 
posed • on  the  colonies  in  which 
primary  producers  were  perma- 
nently placed  in  a disadvantaged 
position.  The  colonialists  had  lit- 
tle regard  for  other  peoples,  other 
cultures,  other  languages,  other 
religions  and  no  concept  whatso- 
ever that  “God  was  there”  before 
they  came  armed  with  the  technol- 
ogy of  their  age.  Mismanagement, 
greed  and  elitism  blamed  on  these 
former  masters  but  perfected  by 
African  leaders  themselves  are 
other  outstanding  factors.  Add  to 
these  slavery  to  the  white  man’s 


alien  culture,  tribal  conflicts,  neg- 
lect of  agriculture,  detribalization 
and  natural  disasters  such  as  the 
great  droughts  and  you  have  an 
alarming  list  of  probabilities. 

Confronted  with  such  an  appal- 
ling array,  what  can  the  future 
possibly  hold  for  the  youth  of 
Africa  and  their  continent?  The 
great  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor, 
former  President  of  Senegal  and 
one  of  the  few  African  leaders  to 
willingly  relinquish  power,  has 
not  lost  hope.  He  sees  a new  readi- 
ness to  dialogue  among  the 
African  nations  and  a determina- 


Africans  are  a patient  people  and  have  a natural  trust  in  their  Greater. 


tion  to  do  something  about,  for  one 
thing,  the  pressing  population, 
growing  at  the  world’s  fastest  rate. 
The  editorial  in  the  Guardian 


To  be  young  is  to  be 
surrounded  by  decline. 
Roads,  railways,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  inappropriate 
technology  that  was  part  of 
the  white  man’s  legacy,  are 
in  many  cases  not  main- 
tained. 


mentioned  above  also  calls  for 
“bold,  self-reliant  programs  which 
will  compel  us  to  re-order  our 
priorities  and  indeed  our  values.” 
In  searching  for  answers  to  their 
problems,  the  people  of  this  con- 
tinent need  a great  deal  of 
patience  and  foresight  as  well  as 
hope.  They  must  exercise  wisdom 
to  make  the  appropriate  choices 
for  the  future.  But  Africans  are 
patient  people  and  have  a natural 
trust  in  their  Creator.  Therefore 
the  words  of  the  elder  Tobit  to  his 
son  may  also  be  spoken  to 
them ...  “Never  scorn  any  profi- 
table advice.  Bless  the  Lord  God  in 
everything;  beg  Him  to  guide  your 
ways  and  bring  your  paths  and 
purposes  to  their  end.  For  wisdom 
is  not  given  to  every  nation;  the 
Lord  Himself  gives  all  good 
things.  At  His  will  He  lifts  up  or 
He  casts  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  dead.” 

The  rest  of  us  Canadians  and 
other  non-Africans  can  give  assis- 
tance as  we  are  asked  and  pray 
that  with  the  help  of  God  and  with 
their  own  “immense  combined 
effort”  they  will  indeed  set  an 
enviable  example  to  the  older 
world  so  that  Africa’s  youth  may 
have,  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  “a 
future  and  a hope.”* 


‘DEW  WORMS  DO  IT’ 

By  Fr.  John  O’Connor,  S.F.M. 

Recently,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Fr. 
Hugh  Sharkey,  Scarboro  sent  a necrology  of 
our  priests  to  all  the  members.  This  stirred  up 
many  “I  Remember”  thoughts. 

Almost  three  decades  ago  I had  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing with  Frs.  Jack  McCarthy  (Pastor)  and  Bill 
McNabb  (1st  Assistant)  in  the  parish  of  Azua  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Both  are  now  deceased. 

Fr.  Jack  had  many  gifts.  He  not  only  attended  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people  but  also  reached  out 
through  the  cooperative  movement  to  help  alleviate 
the  indescribable  poverty  of  their  material  needs. 
One  of  his  pet  projects  was  establishing  a technical 
school  to  help  the  grade  and  high  school  students 
master  skills  in  carpentry,  plumbing  and  home  build- 
ing. My  father,  who  worked  in  this  area  in  Canada, 
was  able  to  help  him  with  thousands  of  dollars  of 
needed  mechanical  equipment. 

Fr.  Bill  McNabb  had  a very  precious  gift  of  alleviat- 
ing the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  dying  as  well  as 
comforting  family  and  friends.  He  would  spend  many 
hours  praying  with  them  and  working  with  their 
grief.  One  of  his  social  gifts,  however,  almost  met 
with  failure.  He  was  impressed  with  the  agricultural 
value  of  the  lowly  “dewworm.”  He  ordered  5,000  from 
the  United  States  to  distribute  among  the  poor 
farmers.  They  arrived  safely  and  he  buried  them 
alongside  our  slatted  house  until  he  could  distribute 
them.  Yes,  you  may  have  guessed  what  happened. 
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Fr.  John  O’Connor,  S.F.M. 


Within  a few  days,  by  actual  count,  there  were  over 
300  of  these  creatures  crawling  around  the  house.  Fr. 
McCarthy  and  I humorously  wondered  if  Fr.  Bill  was 
trying  to  discreetly  suggest  that  we  meditate  on  the 
words  of  scripture  “I  am  a worm  and  no  man.”  Need- 
less to  add,  Fr.  Jack  and  myself  were  more  than  wil- 
ling to  help  Fr.  Bill  in  the  distribution  of  his  social 
assistance,  although  we  may  not  have  received  too 
much  merit  from  our  efforts. 

I remember  Fr.  Sharkey  saying  years  ago: 
“Scarboro  is  like  a procession.  We  have  those  who 
have  not  entered  as  yet;  we  have  those  who  are 
members  and  are  struggling  to  bring  Christ’s  mes- 
sage of  social  justice  to  the  world;  and  finally  we  have 
those  who  are  in  heaven  awaiting  the  arrival  of  all  of 
us  here.”  • 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

MIM  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  othei'  side. 

n Gift  Subscription  O Renewal 
CD  Change  of  Address  CH  Donation 
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Joanne  Pyra  (seated)  is  a lay  mis- 
sionary with  Scarboro.  Prior  to 
her  departure  for  Panama  a 
friend  gave  her  the  blessing 
which  she  still  recalls  today. 


Ft.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 


If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 


□ Priesthood  EH  Lay  Missionary 


NAME 


ADDRESS  

TOWN/CITY CODE 

A f'l rP  TTTATT/^  ArpT/^iM 


ONE 

YEAR 

AGO 


‘ ‘The  poor  people  and  poor  nations 
— poor  in  different  ways,  not  only 
lacking  food,  but  also  deprived  of 
freedom  and  other  human  rights  — 
will  judge  those  people  who  take 
these  goods  away  from  them, 
amassing  to  themselves  the 
imperialistic  monopoly  of  economic 
and  political  supremacy  at  the 
expense  of  others.  ’ ’ 


September  17, 1984 
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Letters 


Dear  Brothers  in  Christ, 

It  is  with  interest  that  I read 
your  Scarboro  Missions,  each 
issue,  from  cover  to  cover.  Of  par- 
ticular mention  I am  pleased  to 
note  that  solidarity  among  the  op- 
pressed is  gaining  momentum  in 
their  struggle  for  justice  in  their 
lives.  My  prayers  are  with  all  the 
oppressed  because  I believe  that 
each  family  is  entitled  to  a fair  and 
comfortable  living  scale.  I am  out- 
raged when  I hear  of  unjust  profits 
in  any  society  and  especiall)^  when 
they  defraud  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Jean  B., 

Montreal,  Quebec. 


Dear  Father  Lynch: 

In  the  April  1985  edition,  Fr. 
Geier  states  that  women  have  a 
low  position  in  Japanese  society. 
If  Canadian  men  hold  Canadian 
women  in  such  high  regard,  why  is 
the  Canadian  family  in  such  an 
irreversible  mess?  I point  tothe  ex- 
tinction level  birth  rate  to  prove 
my  point. 

I have  travelled  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I can  say  for  a fact  that  the 
women  of  the  Third  World  do  not 
want  your  sympathy.  Rather,  they 
pity  the  way  in  which  affluent 
Caucasian  women  have  degener- 
ated into  such  a state  of  unhappi- 
ness. 

Larry  C., 

Rexdale,  Ont. 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was 
founded  in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions,  our 
members  are  missioned  in  Canada  and 
overseas  in  the  Bahamas,  Brazil,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Guyana,  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  St.  Lucia  and 
St.  Vincent. 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIM  1M4.  Telephone  (416)  261-7135. 

One  of  the  aims  of  Scarboro  Missions  is  to 
foster  international  dialogue  which  is 
essential  to  mission.  The  articles  published 
represent  the  opinions  of  their  authors  and 
are  not  necessarily  meant  to  represent  the 
official  position  of  the  society. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June,  bi- 
monthly July-August.  Subscriptions  $5.00 
a year,  $9.00  for  two  years  and  $75.00  for 
life.  Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P. 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  MIP  2Z4. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Reference  article  “Taking 
Sides”  may  I state  there  is  plenty, 
but  plenty  of  injustice  everywhere 
today,  lots  of  it  due  to  men  and 
some  to  women. 

Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  give 
us  Father  Nolan’s  article  on  in- 
vestigation into  why  the  “apart- 
heid” policy  went  on  the  books  in 
Africa?  I know  something  of  the 
situation  of  black  people  from 
where  I stand  in  Canada,  and 
what  I know,  I don’t  like. 

Margaret  C., 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
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Ed’s  Note:  It  was  exactly  one  year  ago  this  month  that 
Pope  John  Paul  II  made  his  historic  pilgrimage  to  Can- 
ada. Have  we  heard  and  heeded  his  words'? 

May  God  our  Father  grant  success  to  the 
work  of  your  hands.  May  His  divine  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  multiplied  the 
loaves  and  the  fishes  to  feed  the  hungry 
multitudes,  expand  the  horizon  of  your  fraternal  con- 
cern to  embrace  all  His  brothers  and  sisters. 

Flatrock,  Newfoundland,  Sept.  12,  1984 

Through  Baptism  and  Confirmation  everyone  is  called 
to  share  in  the  saving  mission  of  the  Church.  As  a 
member  of  the  living  organism  which  is  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  no  Christian  can  play  a purely  passive 
part.  Each  person  must  participate  actively  in  the  life 
of  the  Church.  For  the  Christian  vocation  is,  of  its  na- 
ture, a vocation  to  the  apostolate. 

Halifax,  Sept.  13,  1984 

It  is  evident  that  a well  understood  faith  involves  all 
the  commitments  of  charity  of  which  St.  John 
Chrysostom  spoke  and  which  today  might  be  called: 
— Respect  for  persons,  of  their  freedom,  of  their  dig- 
nity, so  that  they  may  not  be  crushed  by  the  new  social 
constraints; 

— Respect  for  human  rights,  according  to  the 
charters  already  well  known,  and  including  the  right 
to  life  from  the  moment  of  conception,  the  right  to  one’s 
reputation,  the  right  to  development,  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  conscience; 

— The  refusal  of  violence  and  torture; 

— Concern  for  the  less  fortunate  categories,  for 
women,  for  laborers,  for  the  unemployed,  for  im- 
migrants; 

— Establishment  of  social  measures  for  greater 
equality  and  justice,  for  all  men  and  women,  regard- 
less of  individual  interests  or  privileges; 

— The  will  to  live  a simple  life  and  to  share,  in  con- 
trast with  the  present  race  for  profit,  consumption  and 
artificial  gratification,  in  such  a way  as  not  to  be 
deprived  of  what  is  essential  for  oneself,  while  also  per- 
mitting the  poor,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  lead  a digni- 
fied life; 

— A more  universal  openness  toward  the  basic  needs 
of  the  less  fortunate  countries,  in  particular  those  that 
* are  referred  to  as  the  “South,”  the  regions  where  each 
day  thousands  of  human  beings  die  because  of  the  lack 
of  peace  or  elementary  care  given  to  them;  and  hence 
concern  to  inaugurate  at  the  international  level,  effec- 
tive solutions  for  a more  equitable  distribution  of 
goods  and  opportunities  on  earth; 

— Missionary  zeal  for  help  among  the  churches. 

Moncton,  Sept.  13,  1984 


. ONE  YEAR  AGO 

* By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  S.F.M. 


I know  that  the  relations  between  native  people  and 
white  people  are  often  strained  and  tainted  with  preju- 
dice. Furthermore,  in  many  places  the  native  people 
are  among  the  poorest  and  most  marginal  members  of 
society.  They  suffer  from  the  fact  that  recognition  of 
their  identity  and/or  their  ability  to  participate  in 
shaping  their  future  is  late  in  coming. 

St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Quebec,  Sept.  10,  1984 


The  needs  of  the  poor  must  take  priority  over  the 
desires  of  the  rich:  the  rights  of  workers  over  the  maxi- 
mization of  profits:  the  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment over  uncontrolled  production  for  military 

purposes.  Toronto,  Sept.  14,  1984 


The  passing  of  the  years  brings  its  frailties.  You  rtiay 
be  forced  to  give  up  activities  that  you  once  enjoyed. 
Your  limbs  may  not  seem  so  pliable  as  they  used  to  be. 
Your  memory  and  your  eyesight  may  refuse  to  give 
service.  And  so  the  world  may  cease  to  be  familiar  — 
the  world  of  your  family,  the  world  around  you,  the 
world  you  once  knew.  Yet,  despite  changes  and  any 
weaknesses  you  may  feel,  you  are  of  great  value  to  all. 
Society  needs  you  and  so  does  the  Church.  You  may  not 
be  able  to  do  as  much  as  before.  But  what  counts  above 
all  is  what  you  are.  Old  age  is  the  crowning  point  of 
earthly  life,  a time  to  gather  in  the  harvest  you  have 
sown.  It  is  a time  to  give  of  yourselves  to  others  as 
never  before . . . 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  disabled  in  some 
way:  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  human  person  does 
not  arise  from  physical  or  mental  qualities,  from  effi- 
ciency, productivity  or  speed  in  one’s  actions.  It  comes 
rather  from  the  fundamental  fact  that  each  individual 
is  created  by  God  and  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  God  calls  each  of  you  by  name.  He  wishes 
you  to  make  your  individual  contribution  to  the  world 
and  to  live  life  to  the  full  in  the  service  of  others. 

Vancouver,  Sept.  18,  1984 


In  a word,  then  what  does  the  Gospel  of  the  eight 
Beatitudes  proclaim? 

It  says  that  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  gentle,  the  merci- 
ful, those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice,  the  peace- 
makers — all  these  are  invincible!  It  says  that  the  final 
victory  belongs  to  them!  To  them  belongs  the  kingdom 
of  truth,  of  justice,  of  love  and  of  peace!  May  their 
weakness,  their  difficulty  in  surmounting  what  di- 
vides and  opposes  not  deject  them.  Human  forces  are 
not  enough  to  apply  the  Gospel,  but  the  strength  of 
Christ  permits  the  purification  and  the  conversion  of 
hearts,  for  He  gave  himself  so  that  humanity  might 
possess  His  peace! 

Ottawa,  Sept.  20,  1984 
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COME  FROM 

3RAZIL 


By  Cardinal  Paulo  Evaristo  Arns 


The  following  is  a condensed  and 
slightly  edited  version  of  the  key- 
note address  given  by  Cardinal 
Paulo  Evaristo  Arns,  Archbishop 
of  Sao  Paulo,  to  the  General  Con- 


ference of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Voluntary  Agencies  which 
took  place  in  Dakar,  Senegal  on 
May  20,  1985,  as  reported  by 
Latinamerica  Press. 


I come  from  Brazil,  a Third 
World  country  that  has  the 
eighth  largest  economy  in 
the  world,  which  boasts  — not 
altogether  paradoxically  — the 
world’s  largest  foreign  debt  (over 
$100  billion  dollars). 

I come  from  a Third  World  coun- 
try that  is  the  world’s  fifth  largest 
arms  exporter,  but  whose  popula- 


tion of  130  million  suffers  massive 
social  problems.  Ihke  unemploy- 
ment, for  instance:  in  my  city 
alone  there  are  650,000  families 
with  an  average  of  five  dependents 
each  — over  three  million  persons, 
therefore,  who  are  unprotected 
and  demoralized.  Inflation  is  an- 
other problem,  and  is  over  230  per- 
cent per  year.  Abandoned  and  un- 


Loading brazil  nuts  on  Norwegian  freighter. 


dernourished  children,  almost  20 
million  of  them  in  a country  that 
has  the  capacity  to  feed  not  only  it- 
self but  also  hundreds  of  millions 
of  persons  in  other  lands.  The  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  act,  fortu- 
nately, and  today  hope  is  reappear- 
ing from  the  grassroots  upwards, 
and  solutions  are  being  found. 

I come  from  Brazil’s  largest  and 
richest  city,  Sao  Paulo,  whose  met- 
ropolitan area  has  over  15  million 
people  and  generates  the  largest 
portion  of  Brazil’s  industrial 
production  as  well  as  its  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  Close  to  five  mil- 
lion persons,  however,  live  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  earning  less  than 
one  minimum  wage  (approximate- 
ly $65.00)  per  month. 

So  I am  speaking  to  you  as  a 
Third  World  person,  who  shares 
the  burdens  and  concerns  of  Third 
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World  people,  and  who  — to  be  au- 
thentic — can  only  speak  from  the 
Third  World  point  of  view. 

As  I look  over  this  audience,  I 
know  that  I am  speaking  to 
representatives  from  73  member 
agencies  of  the  International 
Council  of  Voluntary  Services 
(ICVA),  only  nine  of  which  have 
headquarters  in  the  Third  World. 

So  you  are,  broadly  speaking,  an 
audience  from  the  First  World: 
North  America,  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  In  economic  terms,  you 
could  be  described  as  an  audience 
that  comes  largely  from  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  from  the 
world’s  rich  countries . . . 

Some  of  the  things  I want  to  say, 
therefore,  will  have  the  First 
World  in  mind . . . For  my  assump- 


tion is  that  — aside  from  your  con- 
tinuing positive  contribution  to 
development  in  the  Third  World  — 
you  can  and  should  also  contribute 
positively  to  the  bringing  about  of 
changes  in  First  World  corpora- 
tions, banks  and  governments 
that  will  promote  justice  in  the 
Third  World. 

Recently,  in  Canada,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  reiterated  Pope  Paul  VFs 
definition  of  development,  in  the 
encyclical  Populorum  Progressio: 
“Yes,  ‘development  is  the  new 
word  for  peace.’  Peace  is  necessary. 
It  is  an  imperative  of  our  time. 
And  so  is  this  development  or 
progress;  the  progress  of  all  the 
disadvantaged . ’ ’ 

So  as  each  of  your  agencies 
works  for  the  “progress  of  the  dis- 


advantaged,” I would  suggest  that 
you  keep  in  mind  the  following 
concerns  and/or  proposals: 

1.  Respect  for  the  national  iden- 
tity of  each  country  and  its  cultur- 
al, ethnic  and  political  peculiari- 
ties. 

First  World  agencies  can  no 
longer  assume  that  their  role  is  to 
bring  about  changes  in  social,  cul- 
tural and  political  patterns 
through  the  imposition  of  First 
World  values.  The  respect  for  na- 
tional dynamics  is  the  most  viable 
and  pragmatic  basis  for  success. 

2.  A new  economic  and  political 


First  world  agencies  can  no 
longer  assume  that  their 
role  is  to  bring  about 
changes  in  social,  cultural 
and  political  patterns 
through  the  imposition  of 
first  world  values. 


logic  must  be  inspired  by  the  inter- 
ests of  the  large  majorities. 

In  most  Third  World  countries, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  outside  the  economy  altogeth- 
er, on  the  average  between  80  and 
90  percent.  First  World  agencies 
must  creatively  find  ways  in 
which  their  resources  might  bene- 
fit these  large  majorities,  rather 
than  the  moneyed  elite. 

3.  National  priorities  must  be 
determined  by  the  basic  needs  of 
the  large  majorities. 

The  large  majorities  must  be- 
come the  subject  of  their  own  his- 
tory. They  must  have  a say  in  their 
own  destiny.  They  must  not  only 
become  part  of  the  decision-mak- 
ing process;  they  must  be  encour- 
aged to  control  it.  The  eradication 
of  endemic  evils  of  underdevelop- 
ment is  not  necessarily  a problem 
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of  resources,  but  of  participation 
by  the  people. 

4.  Attention  to  the  basic  needs  of 
people  must  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
more  simple  society. 

Whatever  the  social  or  political 
system  of  a given  Third  World 
country,  that  country  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  imitate  First  World 
models  of  development.  In  order  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  people, 
a civilization  of  simplicity  must  be 
encouraged. 

5.  Pluralism  in  internal  and  in- 
ternational relationships  must  he 
respected. 

Non-alignment  is  a basic  need  of 
Third  World  countries,  in  their  jus- 
tified efforts  to  reduce  their  eco- 
nomic, political  and  geopolitical 
dependencies. . . 

Third  World  nations  are  sick  and 
tired  of  myths  that  have  been  cre- 
ated and  are  nurtured  in  order  to 
protect  the  so-called  “enlightened 
self-interests”  of  First  World 
governments,  banks  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Our  problems,  you  see,  are  not 
the  result  of  tensions  between  cap- 
italism and  communism,  or  Chris- 
tianity and  materialism,  or  West 
and  East,  or  the  USA  and  the 
USSR. 

Our  problems  come  from  ten- 
sions between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  hemispheres,  between 
rich  and  poor  countries,  between 
the  First  and  Third  Worlds,  be- 
tween the  exploiters  and  the  ex- 
ploited. 

An  example:  In  the  Malvinas 
War  between  Great  Britain  and 
Argentina,  the  United  States  — 
for  the  first  time  in  this  century 
— had  a chance  to  apply  the 
1817  Monroe  Doctrine  (to  protect 
American  countries  from  aggres 
sion  by  European  ones).  But... 
the  Reagan  administration  sided 
with  its  rich  non-American  NATO 
partner  in  the  North  (Great 
Britain)  rather  than  with  its  poor 
American  OAS  partner  in  the 
South  (Argentina). 


In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I make 
three  appeals  to  you: 

L My  first  appeal  to  all  ICVA 
agencies  is  for  you  to  support  and 
help  bring  about  pressures  on  be- 
half of  the  Contadora  Peace  Propo- 
sals for  Central  America  which,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  interventionist 
policies  of  the  United  States,  have 
already  been  signed  by  the  main 
victim,  Nicaragua. 

The  freest  elections  in  the  his- 
tory of  Nicaragua  — a fact  that 
even  the  United  States  cannot  con- 
test — were  held  last  November.  So 


“Third  world  nations  are 
sick  and  tired  of  myths  that 
have  been  created  and  are 
nurtured  in  order  to  protect 
the  so-called  ‘enlightened 
self-interests  of  first  world 
governments,  banks  and 
corporations’.” 


it  is  terribly  difficult  to  under- 
stand Reagan’s  so-called  “peace” 
proposal,  which  would  include 
new  elections.  And  it  is  terribly 
difficult  to  understand  for  another 
reason:  My  country  had  no  direct 
presidential  elections  for  25  years, 
and  neighboring  Chile  for  14.  Yet 
the  Reagan  administration ...  has 
never  called  for  presidential 
elections  in  Brazil  or  Chile,  coun- 
tries whose  economies,  under  mil- 
itary rule,  have  become  almost 
entirely  controlled  by  the  “en- 
lightened self-interest”  of  U.S. 
banks  and  corporations.  It  is  also 
terribly  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  most  powerful  country 
in  the  world,  the  self-professed 
guardian  of  Christian  and 
Western  civilization,  refuses  to  sit 
down  at  a peace  table  with  tiny 
Nicaragua  — a Christian  nation 


with  four  Catholic  priests  in  major 
government  offices,  whose 
president  attended  the  Fourth 
World  congress  on  Third  World 
theology  in  Sao  Paulo . . . 

2.  Secondly,  help  First  World 
banks,  governments  and  corpora- 
tions to  understand  the  propriety 
of  national  self-assertion  and  the 
legitimacy  of  self-determina- 
tion.. . 

In  the  fact  of  First  World  govern- 
ments, banks  and  corporations 
that ...  accuse  nationalists  of  be- 
ing communists,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  Third  World  patriotic 
aspirations  are  born  at  home,  out 
of  suffering  and  oppression,  and 
need  not  be  imported  from  else- 
where. 

I would  hope  that  none  of  us  have 
forgotten  the  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  revolutions! 

3.  And,  finally,  help  identify  the 
root  causes  of  injustice  throughout 
the  Third  World,  and  then  take 
concrete  steps  to  eliminate  them. 

One  root  cause  is  certainly  the 
worldwide  arms  race.  My  own 
country  is  not  blameless  in  this 
area,  for  Brazil  has  become  the 
world’s  fifth  exporter  of  arma- 
ments, unashamedly  selling  in- 
struments of  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  both  sides  in  some  of  today’s 
wars. 

I would  suggest,  very  briefly, 
three  concrete  steps  that  could  be 
taken  universally: 

a.  Active  participation  in  non- 
violent protest  against  war  and 
nuclear  escalation . . . 

b.  Step  up  pressures  on  First 
World  governments  to  make  the 
defense  of  human  rights  a top 
priority  in  their  respective  foreign 
policies. 

c.  Support  initiatives  to  forgive 
the  public  debts  of  Third  World 
countries,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  the  governments  of  these 
countries  apply  equivalent  funds 
to  projects  that  stress  the  elimina- 
tion of  injustice  and  its  root 
causes...  • 
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The  Qobal Parish 

WAR  IN  NICARAGUA 


Ed's  note:  From  February  24-March  2,  1985,  the  then 
Archbishop  O’Connor  (now  Cardinal)  headed  a dele- 
gation ofU.S.  Bishops  to  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 
On  April  17  testimony  was  given  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
following  is  a part  of  the  testimony  that  deals  with  the 
war  in  Nicaragua. 

A.  An  Overview  of  a Society  in  Conflict 

The  war  being  waged  against  the  government  by 
the  insurgent  forces  (the  contras)  is  the  dominant  fact 
of  Nicaraguan  life  today,  and  its  impact  is  felt 
throughout  the  country;  the  consequences  include 
the  following: 

1)  The  entire  society  is  in  a constant  state  of  alert: 
Restrictions  on  rights  of  assembly,  publication  and  or- 
ganizing have  been  extensive.  Mobilization  for  war, 
as  always,  provides  the  opportune  occasion  for  exces- 
sive government  control  of  a society. 

2)  The  economic  toll  is  enormous:  Both  the  diver- 
sion of  limited  resources  to  defense  and  the  severe 
damage  to  the  economic  infrastructure  and  to  the  ag- 
ricultural sector  have  created  great  economic  hard- 
ship in  the  country. 

3)  The  universal  male  conscription  law  has  caused 
considerable  discontent  and  imposed  severe  hardship 
on  many  families. 

4)  The  fear  of  a U.S.  invasion  periodically  predicted, 
is  a palpable  and  generalized  phenomenon. 

B.  The  Role  of  the  United  States 

in  Nicaragua 

As  the  war  has  come  to  dominate  Nicaraguan  life 
today,  the  effect  of  U.S.  policy  is  ever  more  central. 
The  U.S.  role  in  organizing,  training  and  funding  the 
contras  is  a pervasive  and  inescapable  issue.  How,  in 
the  final  analysis,  to  evaluate  that  U.S.  aid,  what  role 
to  assign  it  in  the  overall  political  equation,  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  policy  debate  in  Nicaragua  and  here  in 
the  United  States. 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  evidence  that  to  both  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  supporters  of  the 
contras  the  U.S.  backing  is  viewed  not  only  in  terms 
of  its  direct  military  and  political  impact,  but  also  in 
terms  of  its  symbolic  and  psychological  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  U.S.  support  has 
been  instrumental  in  transforming  the  contras  into  a 
much  stronger  fighting  force,  enhancing  their  logisti- 
cal capabilities  and  providing  them  with  an  assured 
line  of  supplies  and  equipment.  In  this  sense  the  U.S. 
aid  has  helped  intensify  the  war. 


As  bishops  we  seek  to  bring  a moral  perspective  to 
this  question,  not  a purely  pragmatic  view  nor  a 
purely  national  one.  Our  moral  responsibilities  as  a 
people  and  our  legal  obligations  as  a nation  must  be 
constantly  and  clearly  assessed.  Government  policy 
is  not  exempt  from  ethical  scrutiny.  We  recognize  that 
forms  of  de  facto  external  intervention  exist  through- 
out Central  America.  In  Nicaragua  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  bloc  (especially  Cuba)  are  part 
of  the  interventionary  syndrome:  the  United  States 
by  providing  military  and  other  aid  to  the  contras,  by 
exerting  economic,  psychological,  diplomatic  and 
even  military  pressures  against  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment; the  Soviet-bloc  nations  through  their 
programs  of  military  aid  and  advisers,  and  through  a 
more  subtle  but  objectionable  ideological  interven- 
tion. We  thus  examine  U.S.  policy  fully  cognizant  of 
the  existing  patterns  of  external  intervention. 

Our  central  moral  concern  at  this  point  is  for  a just 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  and  therefore 
for  an  end  to  all  military  assistance  from  any  outside 
party.  We  must  oppose  military  aid  from  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country  to  any 
party  to  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua,  whether  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  or  any  irregular  military  force  in 
conflict  with  the  government. 

Our  rationale  includes  the  following  elements: 

— We  are  convinced  that  only  a political  solution 
can  finally  be  successful  in  Nicaragua  as  in  Central 
America  generally;  there  is  no  acceptable  military 
solution. 

— Further  intensification  of  the  military  conflict 
must  be  avoided;  the  tide  must  be  turned  in  a new 
direction. 

— Extrahemispheric  intervention,  whether  Soviet 
or  other,  is  particularly  objectionable  for  its  effect  of 
raising  a regional  conflict  to  a new,  more  dangerous 
level  and  of  fomenting  ideological  conflict;  we  seek  an 
abolition  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  activity  in 
Nicaragua. 

— Direct  military  aid  to  any  force  attempting  to 
overthrow,  a government  with  which  we  are  not  at 
war  and  with  which  we  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  is  illegal  and,  in  our  judgment,  immoral  and 
therefore  cannot  merit  our  support.  We  are  convinced 
that  such  military  aid  undercuts  the  possibilities  of  a 
political  solution  within  Nicaragua  and  jeopardizes 
the  political  process  elsewhere  in  the  region.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  violates  existing  treaty  obligations  and 
undermines  the  moral  standing  of  the  United  States 
within  the  international  community.  • 
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NICARAGUA 

Through  the  eyes 
of  her  cMdren 


By  Jose  Garcia  Lozano,  Joe  Gunn 


Joe  Gunn,  Regional  Project  Coordinator  for  Canadian  Save  The  Children  with  two  teachers  in  a rural  school. 


A three-year-old  walked  by 
our  office  the  other  day 
wearing  a T-shirt  that 
read,  ‘‘Somos  los 
mimados  de  la  Revolucion,”  or, 
“we’re  the  ones  that  the  Revolu- 
tion spoils.”  Indeed,  this  caused  us 
to  pause  and  think,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  it  is  probably  true! 
Since  the  triumph  of  the  insurrec- 
tion against  the  dictatorship  in 
1979,  children  are  those  who  have 
gained  the  most,  and  have  the 
most  to  gain  in  the  future  of  this 
Central  American  country. 


This  was  not  always  the  case. 
The  Nicaraguan  war  of  insurrec- 
tion of  1979,  with  the  loss  of 
relatives,  the  move  from  one  town 
to  another  for  fear  of  bom- 
bardments, the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  homes,  and  the  daily 
sight  of  torture  and  death,  left 
thousands  of  children  with  perma- 
nent traumas. 

Many  international  agencies 
were  invited  by  the  new  govern- 
ment to  assist  them  in  providing 
basic  services  for  these  children. 
Our  work  started  by  supporting 


three  centres  for  abandoned  chil- 
dren in  the  cities  of  Managua, 
Esteli  and  Matagalpa,  all  three  of 
which  suffered  much  during  the 
war.  It  was  such  a difficult  task  to 
fight  the  pain  in  those  children’s 
hearts  and  to  put  smiles  on  their 
faces  again! 

Less  dramatic  perhaps,  but  more 
damaging,  had  been  the  years  of 
abandonment  that  Nicaraguan 
children  were  subject  to  under  the 
brutal  dictatorship  of  the  Somo- 
zas.  There  was  a total  lack  of 
child-related  social  programmes 
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Ed’s  Note:  Recently  I was  in  Nicaragua  Besides  visiting  the  area  where  the 
Scarboro  priests  are  working,  I met  with  many  Canadians  who  work  with  inter- 
national aid  agencies.  The  authors  are  the  director  and  Project  Coordinator  of  the 
Canadian  Save  the  Children  program  in  Nicaragua 

In  an  area  near  the  Honduran  border  I was  particularly  horrified  at  the  sight  of 
a clinic  that  was  gutted  and  burnt  out  the  night  before  our  arrival  there.  All  the 
medicines  were  destroyed  Sixteen  dump  trucks  had  also  been  burned.  This  was 
the  end  result  of  a contra  attack,  and  not  one  shot  was  fired. 

Repeated  stories  from  many  people  of  the  destruction  of  clinics  and  schools 
prompted  me  to  ask  the  authors  to  write  about  the  war  and  its  effects  on  the  chil- 
dren of  Nicaragua 


in  either  the  rural  areas  or  urban 
centers.  Under  the  unjust  social 
system  that  benefitted  only  the 
oligarch’s  family  and  cronies,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion was  traditionally  engaged  as 
wage  labourers  in  the  harvest  of 
coffee,  cotton  and  sugar  cane. 

This  caused  the  massive  migra- 
tion of  families  every  year  from 
the  isolated  mountainous  regions 
to  large  private  plantations  and 
haciendas. 

For  the  child,  there  has  been 
nothing  but  instability  and  hard- 
ship, as  well  as  hard  labour  from 
an  early  age,  rather  than  basic  ed- 
ucation, recreation  and  adequate 
health  services. 

The  Sandinista  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  done  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  alleviate  this 
situation.  Schools,  health  clinics 
and  day  care  centers  have  been 
opened,  even  in  remote  rural 
areas.  One  of  our  most  rewarding 
projects  has  been  the  support  of  ru- 
ral day  care  centers  in  the  large 
coffee  and  cotton  farms  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  child  labour  and 
abandonment.  Since  1979,  we  have 
seen  an  overwhelming  explosion 
in  the  yearning  for,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  receiving,  education.  Af- 
ter the  triumph,  the  widely-her- 
alded literacy  campaign,  led 
by  Father  Fernando  Cardenal, 
managed  to  involve  thousands  of 
youth,  who  put  down  their  rifles  in 
order  to  pick  up  a pen  and  teach 
the  peasantry  to  read  and  write. 
Subsequently,  the  illiteracy  rate 
was  decreased  from  over  52%  to 


under  12%.  Today,  one  out  of  every 
three  Nicaraguans  is  involved  in 
some  kind  of  educational  pro- 
gramme! 

Since  1979,  broadly  participative 
vaccination  campaigns  have  al- 
most totally  wiped  out  the  inci- 
dence of  new  cases  of  polio.  Due  to 
the  implementation  of  free  health 
care,  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  only  minimal  costs  for  basic 
medicines,  the  child  mortality 
rate  has  dropped  dramatically.  In- 
deed, it  seems  that  the  Sandinista 
popular  revolution  has  helped 
broad  sectors  of  the  population  in 
terms  of  the  provision  of  social 
services  that  were  never  available 
previously,  and  that  especially 
Nicaraguan  children  are  those 
“that  the  revolution  spoils”  with 
its  special  tenderness. 

However,  since  1981, 
when  the  American 
C.I.A.  began  to  fund  the 
contra,  the  trauma  of 


Jose  Garcia  Lozano,  Director  of  Canadian 
Save  The  Children,  Nicaragua. 


war  and  violence  has  once  again 
become  a painful  reality  for  Nica- 
raguan children  in  the  rural  re- 
gions bordering  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica.  There  have  been  more 
than  180,000  persons  displaced 
from  these  areas  due  to  the  bloody 
attacks  of  the  contra  forces.  More- 
over, the  Government  has  been 
forced  to  dedicate  40%  of  the  na- 
tional budget  to  defense,  which 
has  affected  adversely  its  ability 
to  provide  health  and  education 
services. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
government  now  to  rebuild  day 
care  centers,  schools  and  clinics 


“The  illiteracy  rate  was  de- 
creased from  over  50%  to 
under  12%.  ” 


that  have  been  burnt  down  by  the 
counterrevolutionary  forces. 

The  situation  is  getting  worse. 
On  May  7, 1985  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration imposed  a commercial 
trade  embargo  against  Nicaragua. 
This  will  directly  damage  the 
health  of  Nicaraguan  children,  be- 
cause 30%  of  Nicaragua’s  medi- 
cines, and  much  medical  equip- 
ment, was  imported  from  the 
States. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  embargo 
may  seriously  affect  child  nutri- 
tion here,  because  many  of  the 
fertilizers  necessary  for  growing 
food,  and  many  spare  parts  essen- 
tial to  industrial  production,  will 
simply  be  unavailable,  or  at  least 
much  more  expensive  to  obtain 
elsewhere. 

Most  serious,  of  course,  was  the 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Congi’ess  on 
June  12th  to  send  another  $27 
million  to  the  contra.  President 
Reagan  called  these  mercenaries 
“freedom  fighters’’  and  “our 
brothers”  even  though  they  cause 
bloodshed  and  hardship  in  their 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  legally 
and  democratically-elected  gov- 
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ernment  of  Nicaragua.  What  we 
see  in  Nicaragua  today  is  that,  dai- 
ly, the  ability  of  the  revolution  to 
“spoil  her  children”  is  being  cur- 
tailed as  a result  of  forces  that 
Nicaragua  does  not  control. 

Nicaragua’s  President,  Daniel 
Ortega,  touched  the  heart  of  his 
nation  with  an  address  delivered 
on  June  1st.,  International  Day  of 
the  Child,  when  he  reported  on 
how  Nicaraguan  children  are  far- 
ing. President  Ortega  told  us  that 
in  four  years  and  several  months 
(the  time  in  which  the  contra  have 
been  receiving  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid)  the  results  for  children 
have  been  the  following: 

— 189  children  under  the  age  of 
12  have  died. 


“The  government  has  been 
forced  to  dedicate  40%  of 
the  national  budget  to  de- 
fense, which  has  affected 
adversely  its  ability  to 
provide  health  and  educa- 
tion services.” 


— 98  children  have  been 
wounded, 

— 19  children  have  been  crip- 
pled, 

— over  187  have  been  kidnap- 
ped, 

— 7,582  have  been  orphaned, 

— 27  schools  and  two  day  care 
centers  have  been  destroyed. 

President  Ortega  summed  up 
the  situation  by  commenting 
that: 

“We  are  faced  with  what  can  be 
termed  a genocide  of  childhood 
and  the  most  terrible  thing  is  that 
it  is  accepted  as  something  nor- 
mal. 

Where  do  the  violation 
of  those  human  rights 
begin?  Why  are  peo- 
ple’s human  rights  vi- 


olated when  children  are  being  as- 
sassinated in  this  way? 

Children  are  not  only  assassi- 
nated by  bullets,  as  occurs  in 
Nicaragua,  but  they  are  also  as- 
sassinated when  there  is  an  unjust 
economic  order  in  which  a few 
rich,  industrialized,  market  econo- 
my nations  sustain  their  develop- 
ment and  their  wealth  at  the  cost 
of  hunger  of  the  people  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  and  at  the 
cost  of  infant  mortality.” 

A few  months  ago  we  began 
working  in  the  newly-established 
cooperatives  in  the  zone  of  Mira- 
flores,  near  the  town  of  Esteli. 
This  is  an  area  where  the  contra 
attacks  have  been  relentless,  and 
indeed  in  July  of  the  past  year  the 
cooperatives  of  Miraflores  were 
attacked  and  destroyed.  In  the 
time  we  have  worked  with  the 
campesinos  here  we  have  seen  the 
people  move  ahead  in  order  to 
rebuild  the  destruction  and  even 
to  start  new  cooperatives.  Now, 
however,  they  are  armed,  and 
Nicaragua’s  youth  are  finding  out 
what  it  means  to  be  trained  mili- 
tarily, to  serve  in  the  reserve 
brigades  in  order  to  defend  their 
communities  and  families,  and  to 
be  ready  to  be  drafted  at  age  17  for 
two  years  military  service  if  neces- 
sary. Many  of  them  would  much 
rather  study  to  be  able  to  help 
their  country  develop  in  other 
directions,  but  they  understand 
that  their  duty  at  present  is  to  the 
defense  of  their  loved  ones. 

One  family  we  met  in  Miraflores 
particularly  endeared  themselves 
to  us,  the  Villareynas.  We  remem- 


ber talking  to  the  eldest  boy,  Ivan, 
aged  11,  who  told  us  as  we  picked 
coffee  how  he  longed  to  return  to 
the  fourth  grade  to  study.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  with  the  at- 
tack on  the  cooperative  last  year, 
the  authorities  had  not  been  able 
to  recruit  another  teacher  for  this 
area. 

What  this  meant  was  that,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  aggression, 
Ivan,  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
classmates  all  lost  a year  of  school- 
ing. Of  course  this  affects  the  poor 
more  than  the  well-off,  who  can 
perhaps  afford  to  send  some  of 
their  children  to  the  cities  to  study. 
But  the  poor,  especially  the  rural 
poor,  are  not  able  to  have  their 
children  study  as  the  war  con- 
tinues, and  so  the  future  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperatives  will  not  be 
as  prepared  as  they  might  have 
been. 

Some  of  the  most  rewarding 
work  that  we  have  been  able  to  do 
in  Nicaragua  is  in  the  new  reset- 
tlement areas,  where  peasants  dis- 
placed by  the  war  are  attempting 
to  begin  anew.  The  children  in  the 
resettlements  are  beginning  to  go 
to  school  again,  build  gardens 
with  their  classmates,  and  help 
their  families  adjust  to  a new  life 
in  a safer  environment. 

Our  programmes  in  these 
areas  are  usually  in- 
volved in  agricultural 
development  or  housing 
reconstruction,  yet  constantly  the 
communities  we  work  in  ask  us  to 
somehow  bring  in  pencils  and 
workbooks  for  the  children  to  use 
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at  school.  Although  their  needs 
are  overwhelming,  the  people  con- 
sider the  reception  of  school 
supplies  (which  have  to  be  im- 
ported for  the  most  part)  as  one  of 
the  most  important  ways  that  we 
can  help!  It’s  perhaps  typical  of 
Nicaraguans  that  even  in 
moments  of  great  need,  they  think 
of  the  future  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren — in  this  case,  education. 


“We  would  call  on  you  to 
recall  the  children  of 
Nicaragua  who  are  neither 
Liberals,  Conservatives  nor 
Sandinistas  — they  are  just 
children  all  with  the  ‘right 
to  be  raised  in  a spirit  of 
peace  and  universal  broth- 
erhood’.” 


A sixth  grade  student  from  the 
resettlement  area  at  San  Juan  de 
Limay,  Esteli,  named  Cruz 
Ramona  Gonzalez,  recently  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  us; 

“. . . the  motive  for  this  letter  is  to 
let  you  know  that  our  country  is 
suffering  a war  that  we  can’t 
stand,  and  we  are  lacking  many 
economic  resources.  We’re  hoping 


to  receive  aid  from  you  all  because 
our  country  is  too  poor  due  to  the 
embargo.  Also,  we  lack  all  kinds  of 
school  supplies  and  we  hope  for 
your  collaboration  because  you 
(Canadians)  have  always  exported 
these  things.” 

A fourth  grade  student  from 
Casa  Blanca,  a resettlement  area 
near  Pueblo  Nuevo,  Esteli,  wrote: 

“The  reason  for  sending  you  this 
letter  is  to  ask  that  you  be  in 
solidarity  with  the  children  of 
Nicaragua.  We  are  suffering  the 
aggression,  and  so  we  ask  for  your 
aid  because  we  need  help.  We  espe- 
cially need  resources  and  paper 
goods.  Goodbye,  with  much  kind- 
ness,” Amirta  Rodriguez  Virdice. 

It’s  hard  to  be  more  eloquent 
than  children  are,  or  more  direct 
and  honest. 

Canadians  will  be  hearing  con- 


tinuing debates  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Central  America  in  our 
media  and  will  probably  be 
wondering  whom  to  believe  as  the 
politicians  shed  more  heat  than 
light  on  complex  themes. 

Perhaps  it’s  then  that  we  would 
call  on  you  to  recall  the  children  of 
Nicaragua,  who  are  neither  Liber- 
als, Conservatives  nor  Sandinistas 
— they  are  just  children  all  with 
the  “right  to  be  raised  in  a spirit  of 
Peace  and  Universal  Brother- 
hood.” It  is  clear  that  the  current 
foreign-financed  war  provides 
nothing  beneficial  for  them.  On 
their  behalf,  we  would  request 
your  honest  efforts  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  see  that  it  comes  to  a 
rapid  and  just  end,  so  that  once 
again  Nicaragua  can  continue  to 
“spoil”  her  children  in  the  way 
they  deserve.  • 


NICARAGUA 

AREA:  147,950  Sq.  Km.  The  Pacific  coastline  is  approximately  350 
Km.  long  and  the  Atlantic  coast  540  Km.  in  length. 
Nicaragua  shares  a 1,500  Km.  border  to  the  north  with 
Honduras.  Costa  Rica  is  the  southern  neighbor. 

POPULATION:  in  1981  it  was  estimated  to  be  2.7  million  people. 

69%  mestizo,  17%  Caucasian,  9%  negro  and  5% 
Amerindian. 

48%  of  the  population  is  under  15  years  of  age. 
Nicaragua  has  the  second  highest  birthrate  in 
Latin  America.  The  average  is  5.9  per  family.  The 
annual  growth  rate  is  3.3%. 


RELIGION:  95%  Roman  Catholic 
5%  Protestant 
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“We  pray  for  peace  and  the  \ 
That  is  why  those  who  tmlj 

are  at  the  same  ti 


Proverbs  14:31 

If  you  oppress  poor  peo- 
ple, you  insult  the  God 
who  made  them;  but 
kindness  shown  to  the 
poor  is  an  act  of  wor- 
ship. 


(TAIWAN) 


PopeJ 


Ottawa,  Se] 


Deuteronomy  27:19 

God’s  curse  on  anyone 
who  deprives  foreigners, 
orphans  and  widows  of 
their  rights. 


(EL  SALVADOR) 
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1 y to  peace  is  through  justice. 
Lunger  and  thirst  for  justice 
i|e  peacemakers.” 


iPauin 

ber20, 1984 


Jeremiah  7: 1-15 

“Change  the  way  you  are 
living  and  stop  doing  the 
thin^  you  are  doing.  Be 
fair  in  your  treatment  of 
one  another.  Stop  taking 
advantage  of  aliens,  or- 
phans and  widows.  Stop 
killing  innocent  people  in 
this  land.” 


(PERU) 


James  1:22-24 

“But  you  must  do  what 
the  word  tells  you,  and  not 
just  listen  to  it  and  deceive 
yourselves.  To  listen  to 
the  word  and  not  obey  is 
like  looking  at  your  own 
features  in  a mirror  and 
then,  after  a quick  look, 
going  off  and  immediately 
forgetting  what  you 
looked  like.” 


(BRAZIL) 
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A Missionary 


A PERSONAL 
STORY  G)ntinued . . . 

By  Fr.  Dave  Warren,  S.F.M. 


In  the  last  issue  of  our  magazine  I wrote  about 
how  I decided  to  become  a missionary  priest.  I 
described  the  stages  in  my  journey  to  Scarboro 
Missions.  My  story  began  when  I was  a young 
boy  and  ended  at  the  point  where  I decided  to  follow 
Jesus  “along  the  road”  (Mark  10:25).  For  me,  to  follow 
Jesus  meant  to  become  a priest.  I was  ordained  a 
priest  on  October  29,  1977. 

At  the  time  I became  a priest  I did  not  know 
completely  what  I was  getting  into.  How  could  I have 
known  fully  what  it  meant  to  be  a priest?  That  is 
something  that  I am  discovering  “along  the  road.” 
First  and  foremost,  the  priesthood  is  a call  to  live 
the  Christian  life.  (It  is  not  the  only  way  to  live  the 
Christian  life;  it  is  one  way  to  live  the  Christian  life.) 
Like  every  Christian  I am  called  to  intimacy  with 
Christ.  I experience  a desire  to  know  Christ  better,  a 
desire  which  I see  as  a call  to  a closer  relationship 
with  Him.  It  is  a call  to  make  Christ  the  centre  of  my 
life.  It  is  a call  to  listen  to  Christ  who  speaks  to  me 
through  other  people,  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
sacraments,  and  in  silence.  Like  every  Christian  I am 
called  to  spend  time  with  Christ  in  prayer.  Like  every 
Christian  I am  called  to  serve  Christ  in  others.  The 
priesthood  is  a call  to  selflessness;  it  is  a call  to  be 
available  to  others. 

The  priesthood  is  a call  to  speak  and  to  act  in  the 
name  of  the  Church.  It  is  a call  to  proclaim  in  word 
and  in  deed  the  Good  News  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
which  is  the  Good  News  of  God’s  love  for  all  people.  To 
proclaim  the  Gospel  is  a humbling  experience:  I do 
not  fully  understand  the  Gospel  (it  is  God’s  word  and 
not  my  own);  and  I fail  to  practise  fully  what  I preach 
(the  Gospel  challenges  me  as  much  as  anyone  else;  it 
is  truly  a “two-edged  sword”).  I am  called  to  ponder 
God’s  word  and  to  allow  that  word  to  shape  my  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting.  Often  it  seems  that  my  life  has 
no  influence  on  others  but  at  times  I discover  to  my 


surprise  that  some  little  thing  I have  said  or  done  has 
really  touched  someone.  At  those  times  I realize  with 
joy  that  Christ  has  worked  in  me  and  that  I have  not 
only  served  Christ  in  others  but  also  been  Christ  to 
others. 

The  priesthood  is  a call  to  solidarity  with  others. 
Like  every  Christian  I am  called  to  care  about  people, 
especially  about  people  who  are  suffering.  But  unlike 
many  Christians,  I am  not  committed  to  a spouse  and 
to  children  of  my  own.  I am  called  therefore  to  care 
about  people  in  a way  that  is  not  always  possible  for  a 
married  person.  I am  called  to  solidarity  with  a wider 
family.  I am  called  to  be  with  people  in  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  victories  and 
their  defeats.  The  call  to  solidarity  is  a call  to  be  sensi- 
tive and  to  listen.  Solidarity  doesn’t  mean  that  I try  to 
solve  people’s  problems;  it  means  that  we  walk  side 
by  side  in  those  problems.  As  a priest  walks  with  peo- 
ple close  ties  develop  and  he  experiences  the  truth  of 
Christ’s  words:  “There  is  no  one  who  has  left  house, 
brothers,  sisters,  father,  children  or  land  for  my  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  who  will  not  be  repaid  a 
hundred  times  over,  houses,  brothers,  sisters, 
mothers,  children  and  land  — not  without  persecu- 
tions — now  in  this  present  time  and,  in  the  world  to 
come,  eternal  life”  (Mark  10:29-30). 

I have  been  a priest  for  almost  eight  years  now. 
Gradually  Christ  reveals  to  me  what  the  priesthood 
means.  Gradually  as  well  he  reveals  to  me  the  ways 
in  which  I resist  that  call  and  fail  to  respond  as  fully 
as  I might.  Many  times  I have  returned  to  the  Barti- 
maeus  story  and  discover  that  his  story  is  also  my 
story.  Christ  does  for  me  what  He  did  for  Bartimaeus. 
He  gives  me  meaning  and  direction.  In  the  priesthood 
I have  experienced  the  call  to  life.  I await  what  that 
call  means  for  me  in  the  future  as  I try  to  follow 
Christ  “along  the  road.”  • 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS: 
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I Report  on  the  State  of 

Human  Resoiu’ces  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canada 


■ (December  1984  — CCCB) 


Diocesan  Priests  in  Canada 

Francophone: 

Direct  Parish  apostolate  — 1 ,983 
Other  — 2,615 

Total:  4,598(66.6%) 

Anglophone: 

Direct  Parish  apostolate  — 1 ,394 
Other-  775 

Total:  2,169(31.4%) 

Other: 

Direct  Parish  apostolate  — 63 

Other—  74 

Total:  137  ( 2.0%) 


Religious  Priests  in  Canada: 


Francophone: 

Direct  Parish  apostolate  — 

704 

Other  — 

1,326 

Total: 

2,030(52.4%) 

Anglophone: 

Direct  Parish  apostolate  — 

624 

Other  — 

956 

Total: 

1,580(40.9%) 

Other: 

Direct  Parish  apostolate  — 

39 

Other  — 

219 

Total: 

258  ( 6.7%) 

Of  the  Diocesan  Priests: 

4,095  or  59.3%  are  located  in  the  province  of 
Quebec;  overall  average  age  is  56. 

Of  the  Religious  Priests: 

1,742  or  48. 1%  are  located  in  the  province  of 
Quebec;  overall  average  age  is  57.5 


Canadian  Priests  in  the  Foreign  Missions: 


Religious 

Diocesan 

Priests 

Priests 

Africa 

338 

8 

Latin  America 

331 

67 

Asia 

219 

2 

Oceania 

22 

1 

(Overall  Total:  988) 

910 

78 

• Over  15,000  lay  men  and  women,  brothers  and 
sisters,  perform  Church  related  tasks  in  Cana- 
dian dioceses.  This  number  excludes 
volunteers. 

• 4,900  lay  men  and  women,  brothers  and 
sisters  work  in  the  following  pastoral  areas: 
diocese,  parish  and  school.  The  other  collabo- 
rators paid  by  the  Church  work  in  administra- 
tive or  support  services. 

• By  1993,  the  number  of  diocesan  priests  under 
65  will  be  fewer  than  3,700,  a decrease  of  22% 
compared  to  1983. 

• The  number  of  permanent  deacons  has  tripled 
in  Canada  since  1977:  the  number  of  sisters  in- 
volved in  diocesan  Church  activities  has  al- 
most tripled. 

• Priests  under  30  represent  only  1.4%  of  all  Ca- 
nadian priests  (2.4%  in  1977).  Those  from  30 
to  39  represent  9.7%,  compared  to  15.3%  in 
1977. 

• Priests  under  50  years  old  represent  31.5%  of 
all  priests  (43.6%  in  1977).  Older  priests  repre- 
sent 68.5%  of  all  priests,  compared  to  56.4%  in 
1977. 
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YOUTH- 


My  Concerns  as  a Bishop 


Awhile  ago,  while  in  Ot- 
tawa for  the  CCCB  meet- 
ing, I went  for  a walk  one 
evening  along  the  canal. 
Walking  ahead  of  me  were  two 
young  girls  of  strange  appearance. 
Each  had  three  colors  of  hair  — 
green,  orange  and  blue.  Their  hair 
was  protruding  in  all  directions, 
their  clothes  were  equally  strange. 
I discovered  they  were  punks. 
Meeting  them  gave  me  strange 
feelings,  but  as  I drew  near  and 
could  hear  them  talking  I became 
aware  of  how  friendly  and  relaxed 
they  were.  Apart  from  their  ap- 
pearance which  gave  loud  signals, 
they  seemed  quite  normal. 

It  was  Sunday  and,  as  a good 
bishop,  I wondered  to  myself  if 
they  had  gotten  to  church.  I tried 
to  recall  assemblies  and  gather- 
ings at  which  I have  presided. 
Punks  were  not  there.  I have  never 
seen  them  in  congregations  or  reli- 
gious programs  on  television,  such 
as  Meeting  Place. 

In  the  sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties, the  hippies  weren’t  there 
either. 

Upon  reflection,  I concluded  that 
the  more  the  younger  people  are 
immersed  in  the  expressions  of 
what  is  referred  to  as  their  culture 
— clothing,  music,  thought  — the 
less  likely  they  are  to  belong  to  our 
Christian  groups  and  gatherings. 

While  some  young  people  em- 
brace these  as  fads,  others  em- 
brace them  because  they  reject 
many  of  the  values  of  the  adult 


By  Bishop  J.  Faber  MacDonald 

community  — competition,  divi- 
sion, and  anything  that  contri- 
butes to  the  breakdown  of  friend- 
ship and  communion  between 
people,  and  this  is  their  way  of  say- 
ing so.  War  is  especially  abhorrent 
to  them.  Indeed,  they  are  fre- 
quently in  the  forefront  of  protests 
on  nuclear  issues.  In  doing  this, 
they  further  alienate  themselves 
from  the  broad  community. 

As  I pondered  these  phenomena, 
I thought  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  John  Paul  II  when  in 
Canada.  Speaking  to  native 
peoples,  he  said:  “Christ  is  an 
Inuit,”  “Christ  is  a Metis,”  ex- 


Ed’s  Note:  Bishop  MacDonald  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland. 


pressions  that  flow  from  his 
profound  faith  in  the  solidarity  of 
the  Lord  with  the  human  condi- 
tion, by  virtue  of  His  incarnation, 
death  and  resurrection.  This  was 
further  powerfully  reinforced  in 
his  homily  in  Edmonton  when, 
speaking  on  the  passage  of  Mat- 
thew XXV,  he  addressed  the  issue 
of  world  poverty  and  hunger  and 
said:  “The  poor  south  will  judge 
the  rich  north.” 

All  of  a sudden,  I stopped  short 
and  said  to  myself:  “Is  it  possible 
that  Christ  came  as  a hippie  and 
we  missed  Him?”  Is  it  possible 
that  Christ  is  present  in  some  way 
in  the  punk  phenomenon? 

There  is  an  obvious  breakdown 
between  youth  and  the  rest  of 
society,  and  this  seems  to  be  uni- 
versal. 

While  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  generalize  for 
all  youth,  there  are, 
however,  phenomena 
sufficiently  universal  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  an  exercise  of  this 
nature,  phenomena  that  touch  on 
the  mystery  of  Christ,  because  any 
truth  about  the  human  condition 
necessarily  touches  on  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ. 

Our  culture  is  largely  shaped  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  consumer 
society,  which  supports  the  view 
that  instant  satisfaction,  instant 
emotional  release,  is  the  aim  to  be 
considered  above  all  else.  This 
society  and  this  philosophy  has 
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we  were  trained  in  the  verbaliza- 
tion of  the  truths  of  the  faith  and 
were  sent  out  to  apply  these  in  our 
preaching  and  teaching.  This  pro- 
cess no  longer  works  due,  probably, 
to  the  different  human  phenome- 
na today,  such  as  the  youth  phe- 
nomenon. The  youth  question 
challenges  theology.  Theology,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  as  account- 
able to  the  ‘human  event’  as  to  the 
truths  of  the  faith. 


“I  concluded  that  the 
more  the  younger  people 
are  immersed  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  their  culture  — 
clothing,  music,  thought 
— the  less  likely  they  are  to 
belong  to  our  Christian 
groups  and  gatherings.” 


The  pastoral  function  of 
the  Church  is  to  inte- 
grate the  existential 
word  with  the  prophetic 
word;  the  word  in  the  event  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  This  process 
ensures  that  the  word  becomes 
flesh,  and  that  theology  becomes 
incarnational  and  does  not  remain 
simply  a disincarnate,  intellectual 
exercise. 

In  this  respect,  Jesus  is  the  mod- 
el theologian.  His  theological 
method  is  evident  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  He  forever  challenges 
the  Church  to  make  His  method 
its  own  and  build  bridges  to  any 
and  every  human  situation,  event 
and  culture. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  that 
perhaps  enshrines  His  theological 
method  best  is  that  of  the  post- 
resurrection story  of  the  disciples 
on  the  road  to  Emmaus. 

In  this  account  there  are  four 
separate  movements  in  the  theolo- 


been  shaped  by  adults.  We  are  the 
ones  responsible  for  creating  this 
environment.  Youth,  like  sponges, 
breathe  in  this  environment  and 
are  the  first  to  be  shaped  by  it. 

This  culture  and  philosophy 
touches  on  and  throws  into  ques- 
tion basic  notions  and  concepts 
that  underlie  salvation  history, 
our  faith  history: 

• Time;  remembering  the  past; 
and  commitment  for  the  future. 

• Authority;  those  responsible 
for  bringing  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future  into  one,  in  teach- 
ing celebration  and  mission. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  devel- 
opments could  be  a moment  of  op- 
portunity for  the  Church.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  these 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  young 
could  be  the  occasion  for  the  un- 
locking of  hidden  and  undiscov- 
ered dimensions  of  the  mystery  of 
the  person  of  Christ  and  His 
Church. 

• Their  thirst  for  authentic 
heroes,  and  the  tremendous  emo- 
tional response  to  John  Paul  II 
gives  us  a signal  in  this  respect; 

• The  obvious  demand  for 
meaningful  relationships,  open- 
ness to  feelings,  hunger  for  com- 
munity, as  opposed  to  the  im- 
personalism  of  institutions; 

• The  centrality  of  experi- 
encing the  faith,  and  the  place  of 
contemplation  in  this  regard; 

• The  importance  of  persons 
over  things. 

• The  obvious  thirst  and 
yearning  to  stay  young,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
youth  category  is  now  anywhere 
from  fourteen  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  as  opposed  to  fourteen  to  sev- 
enteen twenty-five  years  ago. 

When  I began  my  studies  as  a 
priest,  theology  was  defined: 
“FIDES  QUAERENS  INTEL- 
LECTUM”  (Faith  seeking  under- 
standing), understanding,  in  face 
of  what?  Human  experience  I 
should  hope. 

During  my  seminary  training, 
however,  in  the  study  of  theology. 


There  is  a breakdown  between  youth  and  the  rest  of  society. 
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gizing  process.  They  are  inter- 
dependent and  interrelated.  If  one 
component  is  missing,  the  process 
is  seriously  incomplete. 

The  first  movement  is  the  hu- 
man event. 

Elements  in  this  are  as  follows: 

1.  A young  Jew  is  in  conflict 
with  religious  and  civil  authori- 
ties. 

2.  He  challenged  especially  the 
religious  structures  and  does  so 


“Youth,  like  sponges, 
breathe  in  this  environ- 
ment and  are  the  first  to  be 
shaped  by  it.” 


while  remaining  faithful  to  the 
essentials  of  the  religious  tradi- 
tion. 

3.  Those  who  became  His  dis- 
ciples did  so  because  He  had 
promised  liberation.  “Our  own 
hope  had  been  that  He  was  the  one 
to  set  Israel  free.” 

4.  He  rejected  what  the  relig- 
ious and  civil  authorities  were 
doing. 

The  power  of  the  great  tradition 
of  liberation,  which  began  as  an 
event  in  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Egypt,  was  being  suffocated  and 
choked.  Institutions  erected  to 
serve  this  liberation  had  become 
self-serving  and  enslaving. 

5.  The  self-serving  and  self- 
perpetuating  character  of  the  in- 
stitutions, directed  to  serve  the 
‘mystery,’  blinded  those  in  power. 

6.  He  challenged  the  situation 
in  the  name  of  fidelity  to  the  truth 
about  what  it  is  to  be  human,  as 
revealed  in  the  Law.  “The  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath.” 

7.  He  rejected  these  terrible 
wrongs  in  the  name  of  human  de- 
velopment and  was  rejected.  In 


such  a situation,  darkness  and 
blindness  breed  more  darkness. 
Fear  breeds  fear,  and  eventually 
violence  is  the  result.  The  young 
Jew  was  crucified. 

The  second  movement  in  the 
theologizing  process  is,  again,  the 
human  event  of  a stranger  ap- 
proaching strangers,  the  dispirit- 
ed and  despairing  disciples  of  the 
crucified  Jew.  For  them,  death 
seemed  to  be  the  end. 


plained  to  them  the  passages 
throughout  the  scriptures  that 
were  about  Himself.”  He  opened 
passages  referring  to  Himself  “to 
show  that  the  Christ  must  suffer 
in  order  to  enter  into  His  glory.” 
Later  their  faith  in  Him  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  this  way.  “The  Stone, 
rejected  by  the  builders,  has  be- 
come the  keystone.  It  is  the  Lord’s 
doing,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see.” 
In  the  third  movement  of  the 


Brother  Roger  (holding  child)  of  the  Taize 
Community  in  France. . . openness  to 
feelings,  hunger  for  community. 


The  stranger  is  a man  of 
faith  and  knows  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  His  faith. 
He  reminds  them  that  in  this 
situation  of  rejection  the  promised 
Christ,  that  is,  the  one  anointed  to 
bring  liberation,  is  present.  Not 
only  was  He  present,  but  it  was  in 
the  endurance  of  the  rejection  that 
God  glorified  Him.  “So,  then, 
starting  with  Moses  and  going 
through  all  the  prophets.  He  ex- 


War  is  especially  abhorrent  to  them. 


process,  the  stranger  is  invited  to 
stay  with  the  travellers. 

In  this  warm  gesture  of  human 
hospitality,  when  stranger  opens 
to  stranger.  He  reveals  Himself, 
and,  for  an  instant,  past,  present 
and  future  become  one.  It  happens 
when  He  engages  in  the  sign  of 
hospitality,  eating  and  drinking. 
They  recognize  Him.  He  dis- 
appears, because  His  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  liberate  them  by  leading 
them  to  faith,  a faith  that  begins 
by  penetrating  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  human  relationships  and 
events  that  shape  their  lives. 

The  fourth  movement  takes 
place  in  the  community.  The  dis- 
ciples returned  and,  together  with 
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the  eleven,  shared  the  good  news: 
“Yes,  we  too  have  seen  the  Lord.” 
The  process  is  complete. 

The  element  that  ties  all  the 
components  together  is  the  mys- 
tery of  His  person.  The  Christ,  as 
person,  is  in  the  event,  in  the  word, 
in  the  sign  of  the  hospitality,  and 
in  the  community.  Reflection  on 
the  event  led  the  community  to  see 
this.  This  is  incarnational  theolo- 
gy. It  is  the  only  way  that  theology 


can  help  the  community  see.  Un- 
less the  community  can  see,  it  will 
not  be  free.  If  it  is  not  free,  it  will 
reject  the  stranger  and  outsider. 


CONCLUSION 

Reflecting  on  Jesus,  the  young 
man  who  challenged  the  religious 
authorities  of  his  time,  leads  us  to 
several  conclusions. 

1)  Could  we  not  suggest  that 
theologians  should  be  called  by 
the  faith  community  to  relate  the 
faith  to  human  experience.  Should 
they  not  know  when  the  communi- 
ty is  not  free,  and  why;  help  the 
community  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  interpret  them  in  the 
light  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ? 

2)  Should  theologians  not  con- 
sider themselves  just  as  responsi- 
ble for  interpreting  the  truth  of 


the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  hu- 
man event  as  in  the  word,  whether 
the  word  of  Tradition  or  Scrip 
ture? 

3)  Should  not  theologians  be  re- 
sponsible for  addressing  the  theo- 
logical implications  of  unresolved 
adolescent  conflict  in  the  members 
of  the  adult  community,  so  that  we 
can  see  where  we  are  unfree  and 
therefore  incapable  of  dialogue 
with  the  young,  especially  in 


matters  of  faith  and  thereby  are 
driving  them  away  from  the  com- 
munity and  from  Christ? 

4)  Should  not  theologians  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  content  of  fear, 
arrogance  and  self-righteousness 
in  our  language  about  God,  Christ 
and  faith,  whether  verbal  or  non- 
verbal, which  flows  from  our  ina- 
bility to  relate  to  our  unresolved 
adolescent  conflict? 

My  walk  behind  these 
girls  led  me  to  an  explo- 
sive awareness  of  the 
power  of  rejection  oper- 
ating between  youth  and  adults  in 
today’s  world. 

It  was  reinforced  last  week  when 
a pastor  in  a parish  in  my  diocese 
related  to  me  that  a young  high 
school  girl  had  suicided  in  a most 
ugly  way.  This  is  the  second  in  that 
parish  in  less  than  one  year.  The 


community  is  100%  Catholic.  This 
story  is  being  repeated  with 
greater  frequency  everywhere. 

The  question  for  me,  then,  is: 

What  kind  of  image  of  God  and  of 
Christ  are  we  communicating  to 
the  young?  Before  we  can  answer, 
however,  we  have  to  ask  another 
question:  What  kind  of  image  do  I 
have  of  myself?  What  is  our  self 
image  as  a community  of  faith? 
We  cannot  know  our  self  image. 


‘ ‘What  kind  of  image  of  God 
and  of  Christ  are  we  commu- 
nicating  to  the  young? 
Before  we  can  answer,  how- 
ever, we  have  to  ask  another 
question:  What  kind  of  im- 
age do  I have  of  myself? 
What  is  our  self  image  as  a 
community  of  Faith?” 


whether  personal  or  as  a commu- 
nity unless  we  hear  others,  espe- 
cially the  young.  They  should  tell 
us.  Do  we  have  the  courage  to  lis- 
ten? 

If  we  don’t  we  will  continue  on 
in  dominating  and  arrogant  atti- 
tudes, while  claiming  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  a humble,  self-emptying 
Christ.  We  will  continue  in  fear  of 
the  stranger  to  the  point  of  aliena- 
tion, rejection  and  crucifixion. 

If  we  do  listen,  as  Church,  we 
could  become  able  to  join  the 
rejected  but  glorified  and  risen 
stranger  on  the  road  to  Emmaus, 
and  begin  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  alienating  and  disintegi'ating 
forces  tearing  the  human  family 
apart  today. 

The  Church  then  will  become  a 
sign  of  hope  in  these  increasingly 
hopeless  times.  • 

(This  article  first  appeared  in 
Ecumenism). 


While  some  embrace  these  as  fads  (clothing,  music)  others  embrace  them  because  they  reject 
the  values  of  the  adult  community  (above)  Youth  in  Tokyo. 
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have  lost  a true  missionary^  but 
our  sorrow  is  modified  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  God  has  given  us  a modem 
martyr  who  fearlessly  spoke  the  tmth 
and  willingly  offered  up  his  life  for  the 
cause  of  social  justice. 

Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  S.F.M. 


m 


TWENTY 

YEARS 

LATER- 


■ 


IN  MEMORY  OF  FKARTMacKINNON,  S.EM. 


June  22, 1965  is  a date  never  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  history  of 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  For  it 
was  on  that  date  in  the  town  of 
Monte  Plata  during  the  Domini- 
can civil  war,  that  Father  Arthur 
MacKinnon  was  assassinated. 

His  death  was  a result  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  his  parish  in 
a time  of  great  trouble.  Because  of 
that  concern,  because  of  his  efforts 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  came  to  share  that  suffer- 
ing through  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 
“Greater  love  than  this”  said 
Jesus,  “no  man  has,  that  a man 
should  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends”  (Jn.  15:13). 


By  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M. 

Every  year  on  June  22  the  parish 
of  Monte  Plata  commemorates  the 
death  of  Fr.  MacKinnon,  of  Padre 
Arturo  as  he  is  known  to  the 
Dominican  people.  This  year,  be- 
ing the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
his  assassination,  was  of  special 
importance.  Preparations  for  the 
event  began  months  beforehand 
under  the  direction  of  the  two 
priests  who  serve  the  parish.  Fa- 
thers Martin  and  Joaquin,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Burgos  Fathers 
from  Spain. 

These  preparations  included  the 
printing  of  a booklet  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  death  of  the  priest  as 
well  as  posters  and  remembrance 


cards  with  a picture  of  Father 
MacKinnon  under  the  inscription 
in  Spanish  “Padre  Arturo,  martyr 
for  the  cause  of  justice.”  Different 
groups,  chiefly  of  young  people, 
prepared  artistic  presentations  to 
be  given  on  the  day  of  the  celebra- 
tion. One  young  man  who  is  blind 
wrote  a poem  about  Padre  Arturo. 
Another,  a high  school  student, 
wrote  of  his  appreciation  for 
Father  MacKinnon  in  a short  es- 
say which  he  dedicated  to  the 
priest’s  mother  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  MacKinnon  fam- 
ily. A committee  was  formed  to 
raise  funds  for  the  construction  of 
a monument  to  be  erected  at  the 
site  of  the  assassination.  The  ar- 
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chitect  of  the  monument  was  one 
of  the  young  men  whose  release 
from  a military  prison  Fr. 
MacKinnon  had  secured  a few 
days  before  his  death. 

The  celebrations  began  on  June 
22  of  this  year  with  Mass  in  the 
parish  church.  The  principal  cele- 
brant was  the  Archbishop  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Monsenor  Lopez  Rodri- 
guez. After  Mass  there  was  a 
procession  from  the  church  to  the 
cemetery  where  Fr.  MacKinnon  is 
buried.  Prayer  at  the  graveside 
was  led  by  the  Archbishop  and 
there  was  a presentation  of  floral 
wreaths.  The  procession  then  con- 
tinued on  a short  distance  up  the 
highway  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  monument.  Afterwards  we 
went  to  the  parish  center  which 
bears  the  name  of  Padre  Arturo. 
Here,  groups  of  young  men  and 
women  from  different  communi- 
ties in  the  parish  offered  presenta- 
tions of  drama  and  poetry  which 
they  had  composed  and  dedicated 
to  Padre  Arturo.  In  the  back- 
ground was  a picture  of  Father 
MacKinnon  and  beneath  it  the  in- 
scription in  Spanish,  “We  thank 
you,  Arturo,  we  will  follow  your  ex- 
ample.” 

As  I sat  there  among  the  people 
of  Monte  Plata  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  parish  center  I was  thinking 
of  the  day,  twenty  years  before. 


when  I came  to  this  town  with  my 
fellow  priests  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  for  the  funer- 
al of  Art  MacKinnon.  And  I re- 
membered something  that  he  had 
written  on  his  desk  calendar  just  a 
short  time  before  he  died.  Under 
the  date  of  July  2 he  had  penned 
the  words  “going  home.”  He  was  to 
leave  on  that  date  for  a holiday  in 
Canada.  It  was  not  to  be  as  he 
planned.  He  would  not  see  again  in 
this  life  his  home  in  beautiful 
Cape  Breton.  Instead,  he  would  go 
home  to  the  house  of  his  Father. 
His  body  would  be  buried  in  the 
soil  which  was  soon  to  receive  his 
life’s  blood  and  among  the  people 
for  whom  he  was  to  give  his  life. 

It  was  a moving  experience  for 
me  to  listen  to  these  young  men 


and  women  as  they  sang  of  their 
respect  and  admiration  for  Father 
MacKinnon:  of  how  he  would  live 
on  among  them,  of  how  they  val- 
ued his  sacrifice,  of  how  they 
would  follow  his  example.  Many  of 
these  boys  and  girls  had  not  been 
born  at  the  time  of  his  death  but 
now  Padre  Arturo  had  found  a 
place  in  their  hearts.  He  had  be- 
come for  them  an  example  of  devo- 
tion to  duty,  of  love  and  concern  for 
others.  Generations  to  come  would 
learn  of  him,  hear  his  story  and  be 
inspired  by  his  example.  His  sacri- 
fice had  not  been  in  vain. 

“Unless  a grain  of  wheat  falls 
into  the  ground  and  dies,”  said 
Jesus,  “it  remains  alone;  but  if  it 
dies,  it  bears  much  fruit.”  (Jn. 
12:24).  • 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED 


Ed’s  Note:  Father  Paul  Ouellette, 
Regional  Superior  of  the  Scarboro 
priests  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1965  sent  a detailed  report  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Father 
Art’s  death  to  Father  Frank 
Diemert,  then  Superior  General  of 
the  Society. 


have  just  returned  to 
Haina  (Central  House  of 
the  Scarboro  men,  located 
seven  miles  west  of  the 
capital  city),  after  spending  three 
days  and  two  nights  in  Monte 
Plata  after  Art’s  tragic  death.  Yes- 
terday and  today  I have  tried  to 


ByFr.  Paul  Ouellette,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M.  Regional  Superior  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
To  his  immediate  left  is  Fr.  Frank  Moylan,  S.F.M. 


Archbishop  Lopez  Rodriguez  of  Santo  Domingo  beside  the  grave 
of  Father  Art.  On  the  extreme  right  is  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M. 
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B ‘'Fr.  Art  was  a very  kind  and  sincere  priest  — an 
example  for  us  all.  His  desire  at  all  times  was  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Our  Lord  and  to  work 
zealously  for  souls  as  Christ  had  done. 

Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  S.F.M. 


gather  together  as  many  details  as 
possible  connected  with  his  death, 
and  I can  honestly  say  that  I am 
absolutely  positive  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Art  was  killed. 

To  understand  the  events,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  Father  Art 
was  very  outspoken  in  regard  to 
events  in  this  country  over  the 
past  few  months.  He  left  no  one  in 
doubt,  especially  among  priests, 
that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
revolution . . . not  with  the  commu- 
nist elements  in  the  rebel  cause, 
but  for  the  revolution  that  stood 
for  social  justice,  elimination  of 
the  abuses  of  the  military  and  so 
on.  Being  outspoken,  everybody  in 
Monte  Plata  knew  how  Art 
thought,  especially  the  police  and 
the  army  people,  who  had  written 
him  off  as  a rebel,  even  a commu- 
nist. They  don’t  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  two;  the  fact  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  rebels  are 
not  communists. 

On  Wednesday,  June  16,  Lieuten- 
ant Julio  Gil  Reyes  rounded  up 
and  arrested  thirty-seven  people 
in  Monte  Plata,  young  and  old,  and 
sent  twenty-three  of  them  to  jails 
in  the  capital.  Several  people  had 
been  arrested  in  the  past  two 
months  and  Father  Moriarty  was 
able  to  get  most  of  them  released. 
Father  Art  tried  to  see  the  prison- 
ers but  was  refused  permission. 

On  Thursday,  June  17,  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi,  Father  Art  can- 
celled the  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  as  he  told  the 
people,  to  protest  the  arrests,  and 
when  his  sermon  ended,  the  wife  of 
Lieutenant  Gil  Reyes,  present  at 
the  time,  began  crying  and  be- 
came hysterical.  After  the  mass, 
two  soldiers  armed  with  machine 
guns  took  up  positions  at  the  door 
of  the  church.  Catechist  Dionicio 


advised  Art  not  to  preach  at  the 
next  mass,  and  Art  accepted  the 
advice. 

That  afternoon  Father  Art  and 
several  of  the  wives  of  the 
prisoners  being  held  at  the  big  ar- 
my base  in  the  capital  drove  into 
the  city  to  the  base.  Art  asked  to 
see  General  Wessin,  but  was  re- 
fused. 

The  next  day  Art  again  went  to 
the  capital  to  see  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  had  to  settle  for  talking 
with  the  second  in  command,  who 
promised  him  that  he  would  per- 
sonally talk  with  the  prisoners. 
That  same  afternoon  most  of  the 
prisoners  were  released.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  police  lieutenant  Gil 
Reyes  was  transferred  from  Monte 
Plata  and  replaced  by  a Lieuten- 
ant Evangelista  Martinez  Rodri- 
guez. Apparently  this  new  man 
had  been  a prisoner  of  the  rebels 
and  had  said  that  he  was  willing  to 
kill  all  rebels. 

A few  days  later  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  Santiago  Restituyo, 
a policeman,  was  dressed  in  civil- 
ian clothing  and  seen  sitting  in  the 
park  in  front  of  the  Monte  Plata 
church.  One  person  heard  him  say, 
“If  the  rebels  win  the  revolution. 
I’m  finished,  but  I will  take  thirty 
of  them  with  me.”  Later  that  after- 
noon Lieutenant  Martinez  was 
seen  drinking  in  a nearby  bar.  He 
sent  for  Restituyo  and  they  chat- 
ted briefly  outside  the  bar.  Resti- 
tuyo then  left  the  bar,  but  almost 
immediately  Martinez  called  him 
back  and  they  again  chatted  for 
several  minutes.  Then  the  police- 
man went  down  the  street.  Soon  af- 
terward, Lieutenant  Martinez  left 
the  bar  and  also  went  down  the 
street  in  the  same  direction,  to- 
ward the  military  barracks. 

Restituyo  went  to  the  Casa 


Curial  (the  priests’  residence)  at 
6:15  p.m.,  just  as  Father  Art  was 
finishing  supper.  They  both  got 
into  Art’s  jeep  and  drove  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  military  barracks. 
Apparently  they  picked  up  the 
Lieutenant,  because  he  was  in  the 
jeep  when  they  stopped  at  the  bar- 
racks. 

When  the  soldier  on  duty  saw 
the  Lieutenant  sitting  beside  Art 
who  was  driving,  he  waved  them 
on.  About  a hundred  yards  farther. 
Art  stopped  at  the  house  of 
catechist  Dionicio,  whose  house 
was  at  the  roadside.  Dionicio  had 
just  come  home  from  his  farm  and 
Art  then  made  some  remark  about 
plowing  a field  and  drove  on  slow- 
ly, telling  Dionicio  that  he  would 
be  back  to  speak  to  him  in  two  or 
three  minutes. 

Neighbours  living  along  the 
road  reported  hearing  the  three 
men  in  the  jeep  arguing.  The  jeep 
came  to  a stop  about  five  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  barracks  with  its 
headlights  still  on,  and  the  police- 
man and  officer  got  out  of  the  jeep 
as  shots  were  heard. 

About  five  minutes  later  a 
soldier  named  Castillo  came  run- 
ning toward  the  jeep  when  he 
heard  the  shots.  Somebody  heard 
Castillo  order,  “manos  arriba” 
(hands  up),  and  when  they  didn’t 
obey  he  emptied  the  thirty  rounds 
of  his  machine  gun. 

My  conclusion  is  that  Father  Art 
was  killed  accidentally  or  other- 
wise by  the  Lieutenant  or  Resti- 
tuyo, who  in  turn  were  killed  by 
Castillo. 

Castillo  told  me  he  had  been  sent 
out  from  the  fort  late  in  the  after- 
noon to  investigate  reported  shoot- 
ing in  the  area.” 

Father  Ouellette  concluded  his 
report:  “Given  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death,  the  many  bul- 
let holes  in  Father  Art’s  body  fired 
about  ten  inches  away  as  proven 
by  the  powder  on  his  clothing,  the 
story  of  the  soldier  (Castillo) 
doesn’t  stand  up.” 
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‘BAPTISM 
BY  nRE’ 

By  Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 

nly  one  article  by  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon  was 
published  in  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
(Feb.  1964)  before  his  tragic  death. 

The  article  began  with  the  following  text: 
“I  have  come  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth  and  what  will 
I but  that  it  be  enkindled”  (Lk.  12:49).  The  title  given 
to  this  humorous  story  was:  “The  Horizontal  Twist.” 
Today  I think  we  would  call  it  “break  dancing.” 

The  brief  write-up  tells  about  the  day  Fr.  Art’s  Mass 
vestments  caught  fire  when  he  backed  up  into  a burn- 
ing candle.  To  extinguish  the  flame  he  cast  himself  to 
the  floor,  twisting  and  turning  his  body  like  a “break 
dancer.” 

This  incident  occasioned  his  choice  of  the  biblical 
text  from  St.  Luke. 

Fr.  Art  considered  this  quotation  of  our  Lord  to  be 
“one  of  the  most  inspiring  in  scripture.”  He  inter- 
preted it  as  meaning  that  Christ  came  “to  set  the 
whole  world  afire  with  His  love.”  Also,  Fr.  Art  was 
convinced  that  the  Master  “invites  everyone  to  help 
Him  spread  this  fire.” 

Little  did  Father  realize  at  the  time  that  the  twists 
and  turns  of  life  would  soon  lead  him  to  respond  to 
Christ’s  appeal  by  offering  his  life  that  others  might 
live. 

Christ  could  truly  say  to  Art  as  He  said  to  the 
apostles,  James  and  John,  “The  cup  that  I must  drink 
you  shall  drink,  and  with  the  baptism  with  which  I 
must  be  baptized  you  shall  be  baptized”  (Mk.  10:39). 

Father  Art  shared  in  that  fire  of  love  which  Christ 


enkindled  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  He,  too,  lived  his 
baptism  to  the  full  by  submerging  his  self-interest 
and  seeking  the  welfare  of  others.  The  Saviour’s  own 
words  apply  to  our  modern  martyr:  “A  man  can  have 
no  greater  love  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends”  (Jn.  15:13). 

When  Jesus  was  asked  which  is  the  first  command- 
ment, He  replied,  “Listen,  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord,  and  you  must  love  the  Lord  your  God  with 
all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul,  with  all  your 
mind  and  with  all  your  strength.  The  second  is 
this:  You  must  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself’  (Mk. 
12:28-31). 

One  would  wonder  why  anyone  should  disagree 
with  these  truths.  Yet  today,  in  communist  countries, 
one  places  himself  in  serious  danger  if  he  dares  to 
teach  the  love  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
so-called  Christian  countries  one  finds  himself  in  no 
less  danger  if  he  dares  to  promote  love  of  neighbour, 
especially  if  the  neighbour  happens  to  be  poor  and 
oppressed. 

Such  was  the  situation  during  1965  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  practically  everyone  is 
baptized.  It  was  under  such  conditions  that  Fr.  Art 
persevered  in  his  efforts  for  social  justice  by  continu- 
ing to  manifest  deep  concern  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed. 

It  was  due  to  his  attempt  to  carry  out  the  second 
great  commandment:  “You  must  love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself”  (Mk.  12:31)  that  led  Fr.  Art  to  his 
final  crisis  and  martyrdom. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  willingly  faced  death  it- 
self through  loyalty  to  Christ  by  obeying  the  great 
commandments.  Such  a person  is  very  dear  to  God. 

An  antiphon  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  for  one 
martyr  applies  to  Father  Art:  “For  the  Law  of  God 
this  holy  man  engaged  in  combat  to  the  death.  His 
faith  was  founded  on  solid  rock;  he  feared  no  wicked 
threats.”  • 
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Prayer  is  not  using  God  in  our  service  but 
entering  into  Him  through  His  plan,  into  the 
One  whom  Jesus  has  indicated  to  us  as  Our 

Father. 

In  fact,  to  say  “Our  Father. . . give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread”  is  to  ask  that  everyone  here  and 
throughout  the  world,  might  be  able  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  and  have  access  to  that  which  allows  them  to 
live  with  dignity;  and  it  is  also  to  prepare  oneself  to 
work  towards  this  end,  in  order  to  bring  about  better 
production,  distribution  and  utilization  of  created 
goods.  It  is  also  to  strive  to  allow  everyone  to  find  em- 
ployment so  that  they  can  worthily  earn  a living.  It  is 
to  question  ourselves  regarding  the  meaning  that  we 
give  to  earning,  money,  sharing,  study,  free  time  and 
creativity. 

To  say  “Our  Father . . . forgive  us  our  sins”  is  to  ask 
God  for  our  reconciliation  with  Him,  which  we  cannot 
obtain  by  ourselves;  it  is  also  to  employ  all  our  energy 
in  order  to  understand  others,  to  pardon,  to  be 
architects  of  peace,  to  exclude  no  one. 

To  say  “Our  Father . . . lead  us  not  into  temptation” 
is  to  ask  God  for  the  lucidity  and  the  strength  to  avoid 
the  deceptions  by  means  of  which  our  society  exploits 
the  weak,  by  means  of  which  the  evil  one  exploits  our 
weaknesses  and  or  passions. 

To  say  “Our  Father ...  deliver  us  from  evil”  is  to 
struggle  within  and  around  ourselves  against  that 
which  aims  at  destroying  the  faith;  indifference,  sys- 
tematic doubt,  scepticism.  It  is  to  struggle  against  de- 


Fr. Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.  with  his  neighbors 
in  Muelle  de  los  Bueyes,  Nicaragua. 


spair  and  disgust  with  life,  as  though  life  no  longer 
had  meaning. 

To  say  “Our  Father. . . hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy 
Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven”  is  to  open  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God;  it  is  to 
put  at  His  disposal  all  our  energies  in  order  that  we 
might  attain  a humanity  freed  from  false  gods  and 
reconciled  with  the  source  of  true  life  in  love. 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
Belgium,  May  18,  1985. 
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LETTERS 

Dear  Editor: 

I note  AFRICAN  YOUTH  TODAY 
by  Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M.,  and  in 
the  introduction  you  mention 
making  her  home  Sydney.  As  one 
who  played  tennis  with  “Tissie”  I 
can  assure  you  that  her  home  town 
is  NORTH  SYDNEY,  and  believe 
me  these  are  two  distinct  places.  It 
was  nice  to  see  her  picture  for  it’s 
been  years  since  I’ve  seen  her. 

George  T. 

Sydney 

Dear  Editor: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  “Godless 
communism”  is  not  the  only  evil  to 


be  feared.  I have  in  mind  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  where  the 
population  is  about  95%  Chris- 
tian. There,  again,  wealth  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  elite  few  while  the 
majority  must  exist  in  outrageous 
conditions,  many  living  in  fear  of 
arrest.  Those  who  protest  against 
such  abuses  and  who  help  the  poor 
and  the  unlearned  are  considered 
inimical  to  the  state  and,  in  many 
instances,  are  interned  indefini- 
tely without  charge. 

I hope  your  readers  will  pray  for 
their  deliverance  from  evil. 
Veronica  M. 

Montreal 

Dear  Father: 

Congratulations  on  the  July- 
August  issue  of  the  magazine  — 


interesting  content,  photos  espe- 
cially good  in  centerfold! 

Sr.  Phyllis. 

Halifax 

Dear  Father  Lynch: 

I had  the  pleasure  of  writing  an  ar- 
ticle for  your  fine  publication  in 
June,  1981  — A Living  Legend  in 
St.  Vincent.  It  was  written  while  I 
was  visiting  Fr.  Rollie  Roberts  on 
that  Caribbean  island. 

It  was  following  that  experience 
and  a similar  prolonged  visit  with 
Maryknoll  missionaries  in  Mara- 
cay,  Venezuela,  that  I returned 
home  to  Canada  and  soon  after 
wrote  “A  Time  of  Thanksgiving”. 

(Ed’s  Note:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing the  article,  an  excerpt  of 
which  is  on  the  next  page.) 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


Ed*s  Note:  A Prayer  for  Canada  was  first  printed  in  Scarboro  Missions  July  1,  1983.  The  author 
is  not  known.  It  expresses  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  responsibility  to  others 
which  ought  to  be  the  focal  point  of  our  Thanksgiving  this  October. 


A PRAYER 
FOR  CANADA 


Lord,  we  thank  you. 

All  around  us  lies  the  abundance  You  have  given  to  our  country. 

Even  in  our  inescapable  sufferings  and  sorrows 
our  burdens  are  so  much  lighter  than  those  of  so  many 
in  the  human  family. 

Lord,  grant  us  faith  to  see  all  people  as  your  sons  and  daughters, 
our  brothers  and  sisters. 

Make  us  aware  of  our  unity  in  Christ 
despite  our  great  differences  of  culture  and  condition. 

Let  us  clearly  hear  Your  command  to  love 
regardless  of  our  political  differences  or  systems. 

Do  not  permit  us  to  withdraw  in  fear  of  one  another 
because  of  race  or  creed  or  difference  in  sex  or  age. 

Help  us,  blessed  so  abundantly, 
to  share  generously  both  our  lives  and  our  possessions 
with  the  poor. 

Give  us  the  courage  to  inspire  our  nation 
to  use  its  influence  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  all 
peoples. 

Show  each  of  us  - whoever  and  wherever  we  are  - 
how  to  live  our  lives  so  that 

our  neighbours  may  clearly  read  the  Gospels  in  them.  Amen. 


In  a world  which  is  currently  being  wracked  by 
war,  dire  food  shortages,  the  ravages  of  internal 
and  external  strife  and  desperate  economic  con- 
ditions, Canadians  stand  alone,  perhaps,  in  be- 
ing fortunate  enough  not  to  even  know  the  meaning 
of  such  catastrophes. 

How  hollow  our  personal  complaints  when  com- 
pared to  those  of  other  nations  throughout  the  world! 
How  shallow  our  woes  when  weighed  against  those 
billion  and  more  people  in  the  Third  World  who  must 
struggle  ceaselessly  just  to  survive! 

Sad  to  say  that  some  Canadians  spend  so  much  of 
their  time  complaining  about  petty  trivialities  that 
they  rarely  have  time  to  count  their  blessings. 

Sad  to  say  that  some  Canadians  spend  so  much  time 
worrying  about  tomorrow  that  they  rarely  have  time 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  today. 

Sad  to  say  that  some  Canadians  cannot  appreciate 
all  that  they  have  until  they  have  lost  it. 

Such  people  are  those  who  look  but  do  not  see;  who 
hear  but  do  not  listen;  who  touch  but  do  not  feel;  and 
who  walk  — alone. 

Such  people  seem  at  times  to  be  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  life  rather  than  permitting  themselves  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Materialistic  wealth  is  not  the  measure  of  a man’s 
blessings.  Indeed,  if  hoarded  away  from  his  fellow- 
man  it  could  become  a curse,  for  it  is  only  in  giving 
that  we  receive  the  greatest  blessings  this  world  has 


to  offer. 

“Those  of  you  who  have  good  health  have  every- 
thing,” a sick  man  once  said. 

Must  we  become  seriously  ill  before  we  can  learn  to 
appreciate  the  sublime  blessing  of  good  health? 

“I  never  really  told  my  mother  and  father  how 
much  I loved  them”,  mourned  a teenage  boy  at  the 
gravesite  of  his  parents. 

Must  we  lose  someone  we  love  before  we  can  realize 
the  ultimate  blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  in 
our  parents,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  our  wife  or  hus- 
band, our  children? 

Must  we  experience  enslavement  before  we  can  ex- 
press gratitude  for  such  a cherished  blessing  as  free- 
dom? 

Who  among  us  can  say  that  during  the  past  year  he 
has  given  more  than  he  has  received? 

Love,  understanding,  kindness,  thoughtfulness, 
pardon,  faith,  hope,  joy,  appreciation — All  such 
priceless  gifts  can  be  given  away  by  each  of  us  in  a 
personal  and  unique  way  — ■ and  at  little  expense  to 
the  donor. 

Time  is  all  that’s  required:  time,  to  tell  someone  we 
love  him;  time,  to  make  somebody  smile;  time,  to 
plant  a seed  of  faith  in  a child’s  life;  time,  to  visit  the 
elderly;  time,  to  share  whatever  we  have  with  those 
who  have  less;  time,  to  give  that  most  treasured  of 
gifts:  ourselves.  • 
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ASIAN  PRAYER 


by  Sr.  Myra  TVainor,  O.L.M. 


Celebration  of  mass  at  the  new  centre. 


“ poch-making”  was  the 

way  Father  William 
■ Johnston  S.J.,  author  of 
many  books  on  Eastern 
and  Western  mysticism,  described 
the  opening  and  blessing  of  the 
Zen  Centre  in  Manila  on  February 
24  this  year.  He  went  on  to  say,  “I 
have  been  in  Japan  over  30  years, 
and  have  seen  the  few,  like  Sister 
Elaine,  who  persevered  through 
the  long  Zen  training  exacted  by  a 
true  Master,  and  I have  wondered 
and  felt  that  it  will  be  a hundred 


years  before  we  know  what  the 
Church  will  do  with  Zen.  And  yet, 
here  we  see  Sister  Elaine  guiding 
a group  of  people  through  legiti- 
mate Zen  for  almost  10  years. 
When  they  finally  celebrated  the 
gift  of  a home,  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitutional church  and  Asia’s  lead- 
ing theologian  confirm  her  work 
with  their  presence.  I never 
thought  that  could  possibly  hap- 
pen within  my  lifetime.  It  is  truly 
epoch-making!” 

Father  Johnston  was  referring 


to  the  opening  and  house  blessing 
of  the  Zen  Centre  for  Oriental 
Spirituality  in  the  Philippines,  at 
Marikina,  a northern  section  of 
Metro  Manila.  The  Mass  was  cele- 
brated by  Reverend  Catalino  Are- 
valo, S.J.,  a prominent  theologian 
of  the  Church  in  Asia.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  was  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Jaime  Sin,  Archbishop  of 
Manila. 

Sister  Elaine  Macinnes,  a mem- 
ber of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  re- 
ceived her  first  mission  appoint- 
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ment  to  Japan  in  1961,  and  that’s 
when  it  all  started.  One  day,  on 
pilgrimage  up  Mount  Hiei,  the  sa- 
cred mountain  overlooking  Kyoto, 
to  which  Saint  Francis  Xavier 
tried  to  gain  access.  Sister  Elaine 
first  heard  the  word  zazen  (Orien- 
tal contemplation).  In  a series  of 
coincidental  meetings,  she  found 
her  way  to  a temple  of  Rinzai 
Buddhist  nuns,  and  for  eight  years 
studied  under  their  Zen  Master 
(Roshi,  in  Japanese).  Later  she 
changed  to  the  more  congenial 
Soto  teaching  under  Yamada 
Koun  Roshi,  in  Kamakura,  who 
designated  her  as  a Zen  teacher  in 
1975. 

In  April  1976  Sister  Elaine  was 
transferred  to  the  Philippines  and 
shortly  after  was  invited  to  open 
a Zen  Centre  for  the  Filipino 
Church  by  Asia’s  leading  theolo- 
gian, Rev.  Catalino  Arevalo,  S.J. 
That  invitation  was  itself  historic, 
because  it  wasn’t  until  2 years  lat- 
er that  the  Federation  of  Asian 
Bishops’  Conference  published 


their  prayer  directives  for  Asian 
Christians,  recommending  the  es- 
tablishment of  ashrams  and 
zendos. 

Asian  Prayer;  Its  Gift  to  Chris- 
tian Spirituality 

The  Asian  religious  traditions 
have  many  gifts  to  bring  to  the 
prayer  of  our  Christian  communi- 
ties in  Asia:  a richly  developed 
prayer  of  the  whole  person  in  unity 
of  body-psyche-spirit;  contempla- 
tion of  deep  inferiority  and  im- 
manence; venerable  sacred  books 
and  writings;  traditions  of  as- 
cetism  and  renunciation;  tech- 
niques of  contemplation;  simpli- 
fied prayer-forms  and  other 
popular  expressions  of  faith  and 
piety. 

The  best  means  to  assimilate  the 
riches  of  Eastern  religious  val- 
ues, and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ways  to  contemplation  are 
in  the  traditions  of  ashrams  (and 
zendos).  This  will  be  a specific  con- 
tribution of  Asia  to  the  treasure  of 


Cardinal  Sin,  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  officially  opens  and  blesses  the 
Zen  Centre  for  Oriental  Spirituality.  Sister  Elaine  Macinnes,  O.L.M.,  is  to 
the  right  of  the  archbishop. 


the  spiritual  life  of  humanity  at 
this  stage  of  the  growth  of  the 
Church. 

The  techniques  developed 
in  Asian  religious  tradi- 
tions, for  example  yoga 
and  zen,  are  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  prayer  experience  of  im- 
manence. The  spirituality  of  im- 
manence can  lead  us  to  newer  in- 
sights into  theology.  It  can  further 


One  day,  on  pilgrimage  up 
Mount  Hiei,  the  sacred 
mountain  overlooking  Kyoto 
- to  which  St.  Francis  Xavier 
tried  to  gain  access.  Sister 
Elaine  first  heard  the  word 
zazen. 


help  us  Christians  to  an  Asian 
spirituality  for  Christians. 

The  real  encounter  between  the 
Church  and  our  ancient  religious 
traditions  will  take  place  at  the 
deeper  level  of  contemplative  ex- 
perience. Hence  the  need  of  the  in- 
culturation  of  prayer  of  Asian 
Christians,  in  keeping  with  the 
economy  of  the  Incarnation  which 
is  the  law  of  the  Church’s  life  and 
mission. 

The  implications  of  the  Asian  re- 
ality are  frighteningly  real  for  our 
life.  The  political,  social,  econom- 
ic, ideological  and  cultural  chal- 
lenges are  to  bear  upon  our  experi- 
ence of  God  as  liberator  and  enable 
us  to  share  His  experience  as 
Jesus  liberates. 

In  traditional  Zeii,  no  advertis- 
ing is  allowed.  But  news  has  a way 
of  getting  around,  and  by  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  35  Manilans  parti- 
cipated in  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Zen  Centre,  which  at  that 
time,  and  for  the  following  nine 
years,  was  a borrowed  room  or 
chapel  somewhere  on  the  com- 
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Father  Catalino  Arevalo,  S.J.  (centre),  a prominent  theologian  of  the 
Church  in  Asia  with  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Sin. 


pound  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
Sisters  in  Quezon  City.  The  Zen 
Centre  was  on  its  way. 

In  the  ensuing  years  several 
events  charted  its  course.  First, 
was  the  1981  visit  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  exhorting  the  Filipino 
Church  to  be  mission  to  Asia.  This 
underlined  the  need  for  Asian 
Prayer  Centres  where  mission- 


They  say  that  when  Michel- 
angelo looked  at  a piece  of 
marble,  he  saw  the  stame  al- 
ready in  it  and  had  only  to 
chip  away  the  remainder.  I 
see  that  has  to  be  done  but 
the  details  of  what  we  are 
uncovering,  or  should  I say 
co-discovering,  are  as  yet 
unclear. 


aries  could  be  trained  to  be  co-dis- 
coverers of  God  already  present  in 
the  Great  Religions  of  Asia. 

Second,  the  cogent  findings  of 
the  SEAMS  Congress  (South-East 
Asian  Major  Superiors)  in  Manila 
in  1983  spell  out  the  fact  that  since 
all  Asian  countries  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  enormous  social 
struggle  they  had  found  that  un- 
less its  dimensions  are  integrated 
with  the  mystical,  the  result  is  al- 
ien to  Asian  Spirituality.  They  saw 
pursuance  of  this  task  as  “study 
and  practising  Asian  methods  of 
prayer  and,  if  possible,  encourag- 
ing our  religious  to  go  to  Eastern 
spiritual  centres”. 

Thirdly,  in  1984  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Sin  was  invited  to  main- 
land China  and  Father  Arevalo 
was  in  the  entourage.  Immersed  in 
that  huge  country  of  one  billion 
persons.  Father  Arevalo  was  to  ex- 
perience the  centrality  Zen  might 
have,  as  the  good  news  is  unfolded 
in  this  Oriental  country  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


And  finally  this  year  1985,  the 
gift  of  property,  house  and  heart 
for  this  important  movement. 
“Perhaps  the  more  exciting  part  is 
yet  to  come”,  Father  Arevalo  said 
in  his  homily. 

As  to  the  future.  Sister 
Elaine  has  no  plans,  as 
she  had  no  plan  in  the 
past.  When  the  signifi- 
cant pattern  of  her  life  in  the  Ori- 
ent is  credited  to  her  own  fore- 
sight, Sister  Elaine  is  quick  to  re- 
spond as  she  did  at  the  opening 
ceremony. 

“When  I started  Zen  in  Japan  in 
the  early  sixties,  I saw  it  was  a 
means  of  associating  with  the 
Buddhist  nuns,  because  I wanted 
to  get  to  know  them.  Only  later  did 
I realize  the  real  hold  Zen  had  on 
me  and  the  help  it  was  giving  me, 
personally.  When  I look  back  over 
my  25  years  in  the  Orient  I marvel 
at  what  Wordsworth  called  The 
Golden  Thread.  But  I can’t  pre- 
tend I see  an  inch  of  it  in  front  of 
my  nose.  Now,  in  a general  way,  I 
see  my  work  as  developing  Zen 
teachers  here  in  the  Philippines. 
They  say  when  Michelangelo 
looked  at  a piece  of  marble,  he  saw 
the  statue  already  in  it,  and  had 
only  to  chip  away  the  remainder. 
From  day  to  day,  I see  what  has  to 
be  done,  but  the  details  of  what  we 


are  uncovering,  or  should  I say  co- 
discovering, are  as  yet  unclear.  In- 
deed, I may  never  live  to  see  it.  But 
with  the  overwhelming  donations 
for  this  house  at  a time  when  even 
1,000  pesos  seemed  beyond  us 
($50),  I am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  this  work  now  begun  here  will 
some  day,  some  place  in  the  Ori- 
ent, come  to  beautiful  fruition. 
That  slowly  there  will  be  unveiled 
what  Fr.  Panikkar  calls  the  other 
side  of  God’s  face  which  He  has 
revealed  to  the  Orient,  which  I be- 
lieve the  Church  and  the  whole 
world  are  thirsting  for.  And  that 
our  present  spiritual  and  religious 
and  economic  and  political  and  so- 
cial and  cultural  problems  will 
gradually  melt  and  meld  in  that 
process. 

And  when  that  Golden  Thread  is 
historically  traced,  those  faithful 
custodians  of  the  light  through  the 
centuries  from  India  and  China  to 
Japan  in  the  twentieth  century, 
will  receive  their  due  from  a grate- 
ful world.  I want  to  thank  and  ask 
God’s  blessing  on  the  last  of  these 
great  people,  Yamada  Koun  Roshi, 
who  unfortunately  couldn’t  attend 
this  ceremony  today,  but  who 
nevertheless  is  my  own  teacher 
and  our  founding  Roshi.  He  is  a 
Buddhist,  and  I can  assure  you  he 
is  proud  to  be  part  of  the  unfolding 
history  when  finally  God  will  be 
all  in  all”.  • 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


Indifference  Main  Challenge 
to  Christianity  Say  Experts 

Indifference,  not  formal  atheism,  is  one  of  the  main 
challenges  to  Christianity,  church  experts  meeting  at 
the  Vatican  have  said.  In  reports  to  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Non-Believers, 
many  delegates  indicated  that  non-belief  is  not  so 
much  tied  to  ideas  as  to  the  uncritical  acceptance  of 
consumerism,  loss  of  family  values  and  an  emphasis 
on  personal  pleasure.  Surveys  in  several  European 
countries  show  that  while  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  population  identified  themselves  as  non-believ- 
ers, only  a minority  actually  practiced  their  religion. 
The  plenary  session  was  held  in  March  and  the  report 
on  the  meeting  was  published  in  July. 

* * * 

Indian  Census  Figures  Released 

Earlier  this  year  the  Indian  government  released 
its  long  awaited  report  listing  statistics  for  the 
various  religions  within  her  borders.  Based  on  1981 
census  data  the  report  provides  figures  on  the  major 
religious  groups  only.  No  sectarian  subdivisions  such 
as  Catholic  or  Protestant  were  recorded.  A section 
under  the  heading  “religion  not  stated”  was  also  in- 
cluded. The  census  records  the  religion  of  the  head  of 
the  household  as  that  of  the  whole  family.  Only  the 
religion  of  individual  members  for  “institutional 
households”  was  recorded  separately.  Assam  was  not 
included  in  their  findings. 

India’s  population  in  1981  stood  at  665,287,849  and 
can  be  broken  down  along  the  following  lines. 


Religious  Group 

Population 

Percental 

Hindus 

549,779,481 

82.64 

Muslims 

75,512,439 

U35 

Christians 

16,165,447 

2.43 

Sikhs 

13,078,146 

L96 

Buddhists 

4,719,796 

0.71 

Jains 

3,206,038 

0.48 

Other 

2,766,285 

0.42 

Not  stated 

60,217 

0.01 

* ♦ * 

Numbers  Down  for  Priests,  Ordinations 
Up  for  Deacons,  Seminarians  Over  Decade 

The  number  of  the  world’s  priests  fell  more  than  six 
percent  from  1973  to  1983,  a statistical  report  re- 
leased by  the  Vatican  in  July  shows.  “Recent  Tenden- 
cies in  the  Pastoral  Activity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Ending  in  1983”  reported  that,  at  the  end  of  1973, 
there  were  433,089  priests  worldwide.  A decade  later, 
this  number  had  fallen  to  406,376.  The  seventeen 
page  report  also  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
ordinations  to  the  priesthood  since  1980.  According  to 
its  authors,  ordinations  have  increased  from  a decade 
low  of  5,765  in  1979  to  6,210  in  1983.  In  1973,  however, 
there  were  7,169  ordinations  reported.  Increasing 
median  age  and  deaths  were  blamed  for  this  drop. 

Other  hopeful  signs  from  the  Vatican  report  indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  men  leaving  the  priesthood 
decreased  from  3,790  in  1973  to  1,258  in  1983.  The 
number  of  seminarians  also  increased  from  63,795  to 
77,044  for  the  same  period.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
permanent  deacons  rose  to  10,275  from  1,239  over  the 
decade;  of  which  66.3%  were  from  North  America. 

* * * 

Cuban  Church  Planning  Mini-Peubla 
for ’86 

The  Cuban  Catholic  Church  has  undertaken  an 
ambitious  renewal  program  aimed  at  recovering  an 
active  and  positive  role  in  society. 

For  the  past  two  years  Christian  base  communities, 
parishes  and  dioceses  have  been  preparing  for  a 
broadly  representative  National  Assembly  in  which 
Cuban  Catholics  will  address  the  role  of  the  church 
within  their  socialist  society.  There  are  rumours 
afloat  that  Pope  John  Paul,  who  has  expressed  inter- 
est in  visiting  the  island,  may  come  for  the  assem- 
bly’s closing,  scheduled  for  February  1986. 

Within  church  circles,  the  process  has  come  to  be 
called  a “mini-Puebla”  — a reference  to  the  in-depth 
reflection  by  local  Christian  groups  that  preceded  the 
Latin  American  Bishops’  Conference  in  Puebla, 
Mexico,  in  1979.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  holding  a national 
consultation  to  chart  the  future  of  the  Cuban  church 
emerged  after  the  Cuban  bishops  returned  from  that 
conference.  • 

♦ ♦ * 
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PROFITING 

ON 

APARTHEID 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  NOBEL  LAUREATE 
BISHOP  DESMOND  TUTU 


Ed’s  Note:  The  following  in- 
terview is  reprinted  with  per- 
mission of  the  Multinational 
Monitor. 

Despite  South  Africa’s  of- 
ten brutal  political  re- 
pression, one  man  has 
received  world-wide  ac- 
claim for  his  outspoken  condemna- 
tion of  the  country’s  apartheid 
policy.  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  the 
first  black  Anglican  bishop  of  Jo- 
hannesburg and  winner  of  the 
1984  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  the  campaign 
for  peaceful  change. 

Allan  Nairn  traveled  to  South 
Africa  for  the  Multinational 
Monitor  to  talk  with  Bishop  Tutu 
about  the  divestment  campaign, 
apartheid  and  the  implications  of 
multinational  involvement  in 
South  Africa. 

Multinational  Monitor:  Why  is 

divestment  important  to  black 
South  Africans'? 

Desmond  Tutu:  It  is  important  as 
part  of  the  strategy  for  peaceful 
change.  Nobody  knows  of  too 
many  instances  where  people 
have  given  up  power  voluntarily. 
You  give  up  power  either  because 
you  fear  violence  or  you  have  been 
subjected  to  some  pressure  or 
other  or,  as  very  seldom  happens, 
you  come  to  realize  that  sharing 
power  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of 
ensuring  that  you  continue  to 
have  some  power.  The  third  hardly 
ever  happens.  And  so,  since  we  do 
not  have  the  power  of  the  ballot 
box  which  is  another  way  of  bring- 
ing about  change,  we  have  only 
two  options,  the  option  of  the 
armed  struggle  or  the  option  of 
getting  pressure  exerted  by  the  in- 
ternational corporations  in  con- 
junction with  internal  pressure. 
Monitor:  How  much  impact 

would  U.S.  disinvestment  have? 
Tutu:  Though  your  South  African 
investment  is  not  perhaps  a very 
large  part  of  your  balance  sheet  in 
the  United  States,  what  has  al- 
ways amazed  me  is  the  tenacity 


with  which  people  have  clung  to 
something  that  seems  to  be  such  a 
great  embarrassment.  The  most 
important  thing  would  obviously 
be  the  psychological  effect  — what 
you  would  be  saying,  the  moral 
message  that  you  would  be  giving. 
My  own  concern  is  obviously  not 
as  an  economist  — I don’t  know  an- 
ything about  economics  — it  is  the 
whole  area  of  morality  of  the  in- 
volvement of  companies  in  a sys- 
tem such  as  the  one  in  which  our 
people  are  victims. 

Monitor:  Do  you  think  the  multi- 
nationals here  favour  the  principle 
of  majority  rule,  of  one  person  one 
vote? 

Tutu:  If  they  do,  they  have  not 
been  too  vocal  about  it  at  all.  I am 
myself  distressed  at  how  quiet 
they  have  been  in  the  face  of  bla- 
tant injustices  perpetrated  by  the 
South  African  government. 
Monitor:  What  has  their  political 
role  been  as  far  as  you  can  tell? 
Tutu:  It  has  been  a negative  one  so 
far  as  I can  tell.  It  has  been  to  but- 
tress apartheid.  They  may  have 
been  engaging  in  quiet  diplomacy 
as  your  president  wants  to  call  it, 
but  quiet  diplomacy  in  many  ways 
is  useless  for  the  victim  because 
you  don’t  know  when  it  has  taken 
place.  Nothing  significant  has 
happened.  Either  the  diplomacy 
has  been  a dismal  failure  or  it  has 


not  been  tried  at  all.  We  can’t  tell. 
We  can  only  see  what  appears  to  be 
a collaboration  with  an  evil  sys- 
tem and  that  I’m  afraid  has  been 
their  role.  They  may  say  they  have 
helped  to  bring  about  significant 
improvements  on  the  part  of  black 
workers  and  employees.  Perhaps 
that  is  true.  But  what  is  that  more 
than  saying  that  these  corpora- 
tions have  suddenly  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  they  ought  to  be  good 
employers  even  to  blacks  and  ex- 
tend to  blacks  what  they  have 
been  making  available  to  whites. 
Therefore  I don’t  think  that  they 
must  be  patted  incessantly  on 
their  backs.  Even  when  you  have 
had  substantial  improvements, 
they  are  improvements  that  are 
not  ways  of  changing  apartheid. 
They  are  things  that  can  be  accom- 
modated within  apartheid.  That  is 
why  the  government  has  not  wor- 
ried about  the  Sullivan  principles 
because  they  don’t  even  make  a 
dent  in  the  oppressive  structures 
of  apartheid.  They  merely  amelio- 
rate. They  make  apartheid  slight- 
ly more  comfortable. 

Montior:  I interviewed  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  here  and  he 
said  he  was  against  majority  rule. 
He  was  against  the  principle  of  one 
man  one  vote. 

T\itu:  They  don’t  want  to  see 
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power  transferred  to  the  people  be- 
cause they  have  never  had  it  so 
good.  They  are  benefiting  from 
very  considerable  black  suffering. 
It  is  the  height  of  hypocrisy  on 
their  part  to  say  when  they  pull 
out  the  first  people  to  suffer  will  be 
the  blacks,  when  all  along  they 
have  had  no  real  concern.  Even 
now  they  have  no  qualms;  the 
squatters  in  Capetown  have  been 
treated  abominably.  Not  a single 
one  of  these  people  has  so  far  as  I 
know  uttered  a squeak.  They  have 
not  said  a thing  about  the  policy  of 
forced  population  removals  and 
then  they  have  the  cheek  to  talk 
about  possible  future  black  suffer- 
ing. No,  I am  not  surprised.  They 
benefit  from  injustice,  and  if  injus- 
tice is  removed  they  fear  the  cost  of 
their  operation  will  be  increased 
and  they  will  have  to  pay  people 
better  wages.  I mean,  why  did  that 
tragedy  occur  in  Bhopal,  India?  It 
must  be  in  part  that  the  safety 
measures  were  far  lower  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  At  least  they  have 
been  honest  with  you.  They  always 
give  us  the  baloney  of  being  here 
for  our  benefit  which  is  rubbish. 
When  they  say  ‘if  we  pull  out  you 
will  suffer’  the  correlative  is  that 
we  are  here  for  your  benefit,  which 
is  a lie.  At  least  they  ought  to  have 
the  honesty  to  say  ‘we  are  here  be- 


cause the  purpose  of  free  enter- 
prise is  that  we  make  profits”.  At 
least  you  would  respect  them  for 
their  honesty.  At  least  they  have 
been  honest  with  you  and  said 
they  wouldn’t  want  one  man  one 
vote. 

Monitor:  What  are  the  specific 
aspects  of  the  apartheid  system 
that  have  been  beneficial  to  multi- 
nationals'? 

l\itu:  The  effect  of  cheap  labour  is 
a very  important  consideration  in 
terms  of  your  profits.  You  pay 
someone  as  if  he  didn’t  have  a fam- 
ily and  you  have  no  responsibility 
to  provide  a social  infrastructure 
that  will  take  in  his  family  as  well. 
When  you  know  too  that  they  are 
easily  sackable  you  are  not  likely 
to  be  over  concerned  about  the  con- 
ditions. Yes,  they  have  improved 
those  conditions  but  it  is  in  effect 
an  indictment  of  them.  That  didn’t 
happen  just  out  of  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts.  It  happened  because 
the  disinvestment  campaign  was 
heating  up  in  the  United  States 
and  they  were  compelled  to  do 
something.  That  is  when  the 
Sullivan  principles  came,  they 
didn’t  just  happen;  these  guys 
didn’t  say  we  know  we  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  our  workers.  It  was 
because  of  the  pressure  and  they 
were  trying  to  justify  why  they 
were  here.  But  I still  think  they 


need  to  look  at  the  morality  of 
their  presence  in  South  Africa. 

Monitor:  What  now  are  you  cal- 
ling on  American  companies  to  do? 
Tutu:  Well  F ve  already  said  that 
they  can  try  to  say  to  the  govern- 
ment that  they  want  to  remain 
here  provided  the  influx  control 
laws,  the  pass  laws  and  migrant 
labour  are  phased  out  and  this 
must  happen  within  a specific 
time  frame;  the  latest  is  two  years 
hence.  If  two  years  hence,  in  1987, 
we  do  not  see  a significant  change 
in  the  linchpins  of  apartheid  I will 
explicitly  call  for  the  removal  of 
the  firms  who  are  not  in  effect 
working  for  the  changing  of  the 
system.  I have  not  done  so  yet,  and 
I have  not  called  specifically  for 
economic  sanctions,  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  our  legisla- 
tion. I’m  looking  for  a peaceful 
strategy  and  that  for  me  is  a 
peaceful  strategy. 

Monitor:  What  about  universities, 
municipalities  and  pension  funds 
that  hold  stocks  in  companies 
doing  business  in  South  Africa? 
Should  they  divest  themselves? 
Tutu:  I think  that  they  have  to 
make  up  their  own  minds.  At  the 
present  time  I have  thought  that  it 
was  not  politic  for  me  to  call  speci- 
fically for  disinvestment  but  to 
speak  about  pressure  and  to  make 
them  aware  of  the  moral  dimen- 
sion of  the  involvement  in  South 
Africa.  I want  pressure  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  effective  pressure  to  move 
the  South  African  government  to 
the  conference  table.  And,  as  1 say, 
within  18  to  24  months  I am  actu- 
ally agreeing  to  be  specific  and  call 
for  economic  sanctions  against 
this  system. 

Monitor:  But  it’s  not  politic  for  you 
now  given  South  African  law, 
which  defines  calling  for  divest- 
ment as  an  act  of  treason,  a capital 
crime? 

Tutu:  Yes.  I’m  saying  to  those  who 
operate  here  that  we  are  offering 
you  a chance  to  exert  pressure  if 
you  want  to  remain  in  this  country 
with  any  moral  justification.  • 


GLOBAL  PARISH 


Pope 
John  Paul  II 


An  excerpt  of  the  statement  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  for 
World  Mission  Day  1985. 

The  apostles,  faithful  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  gathered  in  the  Cenacle  to  pray  and 
to  reflect,  together  with  Mary.  Those 
privileged  men  were  filled  with  a sentiment 
of  trepidation  in  the  face  of  the  mandate  that  the 
Master  had  confided  to  them:  “Go... and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ...”  (Mt.  28:1  ' , 
TVepidation  because  of  the  recent  threats  of  the  Jews, 
because  of  the  incomprehension  of  many  of  the  Lord’s 
affirmations,  and  above  all  because  of  the  experience 
of  their  own  insufficiency  and  of  their  own  limits  in 
corresponding  with  the  divine  mandate.  Those  first 
apostles,  neither  educated  nor  audacious,  are  gath- 
ered around  her,  whom  they  feel  to  be  their  own 
Mother  and  the  fount  of  hope  and  of  confidence. 

And  behold,  suddenly,  the  “transformation”  takes 
place,  at  the  powerful  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A rad- 
ical transformation  of  mind  and  of  heart:  the  apostles 
now  feel  how  their  intellect  expands,  they  are  in- 
vaded by  an  irrepressible  dynamic  fervour;  they  are 
dominated  by  a single  impulse:  to  announce,  to  com- 
municate to  others  what  they  contemplate  in  a new, 
brilliant  light.  The  Spirit  recomposes  in  them,  as  in  a 
marvellous  mosaic,  every  word  pronounced  by 
Christ. 

Thus  the  Church  is  born.  It  is  born  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  “It  is  born”,  as  I recalled  on  22  May  1983 
in  my  homily  at  the  conclusion  of  the  20th  National 
Eucharistic  Congress  of  Milan,  “under  the  powerful 
breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  orders  the  apostles  to 
go  out  from  the  Cenacle  and  undertake  their  mission. 
They  go  out  among  men  and  begin  to  travel  the  roads 
of  the  world  to  teach  all  nations”. 

Thus,  the  Church  appears,  since  its  very  inception, 
as  a community  of  disciples,  whose  reason  for  being  is 
the  actualization  in  time  of  the  mission  of  Christ 


Himself,  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  She  is, 
therefore,  community  in  a perennial  state  of  mission, 
she  is  missionary  community,  whose  members  are 
joined  in  one  single  body  in  order  to  he  sent  to  the 
nations.  If  within  this  community  there  are  diverse 
roles,  functions  and  “charisms”,  the  missionary  voca- 
tion is  nevertheless  common  to  all:  to  bishops,  to 
priests,  to  religious  men  and  women  and  to  the  laity. 

All,  without  distinction,  are  called  to  realize, 
though  within  their  own  specific  vocation  and  in  their 
own  conditions  and  possibilities,  the  mission  of  the 
Redeemer.  All  must  feel  themselves  committed  to  the 
one  missionary  mandate:  to  disseminate  in  the  world 
the  Good  News  brought  to  us  by  Christ,  so  that  the 
prophecy  of  the  Psalmist  be  fulfilled:  “Their  voice 
goes  out  through  all  the  earth  and  their  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world”. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  only  those  who  specifically  work 
at  the  forefront  of  the  evangelization,  the  “mission- 
aries” properly  so  called,  who  must  feel  themselves 
committed,  but  likewise,  every  priest  who  in  the 
sphere  of  his  own  activity  must  inculcate  in  the  faith- 
ful the  sense  of  missionary  obligation. 

To  the  laity,  too,  belongs  the  arduous  task  of  evan- 
gelizing in  depth  the  social  and  cultural  fabric  in 
which  they  live,  both  in  the  lands  where  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Faith  has  not  yet  arrived,  as  well 
as  in  the  countries  where  Christianity  is  in  urgent 
need  of  being  revitalized  for  re-acquiring  a new  and 
more  incisive  power  of  penetration. 

This  commitment  is,  as  I have  said,  common  to  all 
the  components  of  the  Church,  it  concerns  young  men 
and  women  in  a particular  way.  Therefore,  in  this  In- 
ternational Youth  Year,  I address  my  appeal  to  their 
energies,  to  their  generosity,  to  their  intelligent  dedi- 
cation, which  never  weakens  when  it  is  a question  of 
supporting  a just  cause. 

It  is  not  the  time  to  have  fear,  to  delegate  to  others 
this  task,  difficult,  yes,  but  sublime.  Each  one,  as 
member  of  the  Church,  must  assume  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility. Each  of  you  must  make  those  near  to  you 
in  the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the  world  of  culture, 
and  at  work,  understand  that  Christ  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life,  that  He  alone  can  conquer  the  desper- 
ation and  the  alienation  of  the  individual,  giving 
meaning  to  the  existence  of  man,  a creature  gifted 
with  an  exalted  dignity. 

Be  Church!  Make  it  young,  keep  the  Church  young, 
with  your  enthusiastic  presence,  imprinting  it  every- 
where with  vitality  and  prophetic  vigour. 

Christ  has  need  of  you  to  proclaim  the  truth,  to 
bring  the  announcement  of  salvation  into  the 
highways  of  the  world.  He  has  need  of  your  generous 
and  ready  heart  in  order  to  manifest  to  all  men  His 
infinite  and  merciful  love.  • 


MYTHb 

FOCUS  ON  FACTS 
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MYTHS  OF  HUNGER 


Ed’s  note:  The  following  is  from  Christian  Action,  a 
publication  of  the  Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches. 

Today,  the  statistics  on  hunger  are  frighten- 
ing, e.g.  this  year  20  million  people,  mostly 
children,  will  die  from  hunger  and  hunger- 
related  diseases.  Many  of  the  ‘solutions’ 
such  as  increased  food  production,  advanced  agricul- 
tural technology  and  foreign  aid  have  often  worsened 
the  hunger  situation. 

We  summarize  below  the  main  points  from  a paper 
titled  “Hunger  is  not  a Myth... but  myths  keep  us 
from  ending  hunger”  produced  by  the  California- 
based  “Institute  for  Food  and  Development  Policy”. 
They  seek  to  explore  why  the  old  solutions  have  failed 
and  argues  basically  that  these  solutions  are  not 
based  on  “an  awareness  of  the  underlying  causes”  of 
hunger,  but  on  certain  myths  which  are  offered  as 
facts. 

Myth  No.  1:  People  go  hungry  because 
there’s  not  enough  food. 

Enough  food  is  grown  throughout  the  world  to 
provide  each  person  with  adequate  nourishment, 
even  in  countries  such  as  Bangladesh  with  wide- 
spread hunger.  The  problem  is  that  in  all  of  these 
countries,  a few  own  and  control  the  economic 
resources  including  the  land.  A UN  study  found  that 
in  83  countries,  only  3%  of  the  population  owned 
more  than  80%  of  the  land. 

Myth  No.  2:  Hunger  exists  where  there  are 
too  many  people  to  feed. 

Although  rapid  population  growth  does  have  serious 
long-term  consequences,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  hunger. 
China,  for  example,  has  eliminated  widespread  hun- 
ger. Having  many  children  is  often  a survival  stra- 
tegy of  the  poor. 

“To  address  rapid  population  growth,  we  must 
(first)  address  the  roots  of  hunger  — the  insecurity  of 
people  deprived  of  their  economic  rights”. 

Myth  No.  3:  The  solution  is  to  produce  more 
food  through  improved  technology. 

Improved  technology  often  aggravates  the  situa- 
tion of  the  poor  while  benefitting  those  who  already 
control  land,  money  and  political  influence.  The  in- 
troduction of  new  machinery  also  displaces  human 
labour  thus  increasing  unemployment.  For  an  effec- 
tive attack  on  hunger  and  poverty,  there  must  be  a 
just  distribution  of  land  and  other  resources. 


Myth  No.  4:  Redistributing  control  over 
resources  would  mean  even  less  food 
produced  for  the  hungry. 

Three  points  are  cited  to  counter  this  myth: 

1)  under  anti-democratic  systems,  there  is  often 
much  idle  land; 

2)  large  landowners  tend  to  be  less  productive  than 
smaller  ones;  and 

3)  they  also  tend  to  invest  in  luxury  consumer 
goods  and  get-rich-quick  schemes  rather  than  in 
agricultural  production. 

Myth  No.  5:  Hungry  people  in  poor  coun- 
tries threaten  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
rich  countries. 

Terms  such  as  ‘rich’  and  ‘poor’  prevent  people  from 
an  awareness  that  hunger  exists  in  both  industri- 
alized and  developing  countries.  The  common  threat 
in  both  of  these  areas  is  the  increasing  control  of  eco- 
nomic power  by  a few. 

Myth  No.  6:  Foreign  aid  is  an  important  way 
to  help  the  hungry. 

Since  much  of  the  food  aid  is  sold  to  Third  World 
countries  where  it  is  then  resold,  the  market  availa- 
ble to  poor  farmers  is  reduced.  In  addition,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  food  aid  reaches  the  areas  where 
it  is  most  needed.  Further,  the  repressive  system  of 
government  in  many  of  these  countries  often  mili- 
tates against  the  poor. 

Myth  No.  7 : Everyone  wants  to  end  hunger. 

The  presence  of  hunger  is  advantageous  to  certain 
individuals,  corporations  and  governments  which 
take  advantage  of  low  wages,  low  food  prices  and  also 
use  food  as  a political  tool  to  influence  policy. 

Myth  No.  8:  Hungry  people  are  too  passive 
and  ignorant  to  change. 

Poor  people  are  usually  aware  of  the  reasons  for 
their  poverty  but  tend  to  underestimate  their  poten- 
tial for  change  by  working  together.  “People  are  only 
passive  where  they  have  no  hope”. 

The  paper  concludes  by  emphasizing  that  we 
should  not  rely  on  governments  or  experts  but  must 
take  the  responsibility  for  change  ourselves.  For  ex- 
ample, we  must  educate  ourselves  and  others  about 
the  problem  of  hunger;  protest  actions  which  militate 
against  the  poor  and  hungry;  support  those  which  put 
people’s  food  needs  first  and  counter  despair  and 
feelings  of  helplessness.  • 
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will  thank  You 
and  praise  You 
and  bless  the  name 
of  the  Lord” 


“I  give  you  thanks  to  your 
name  for  your  love  and  faith- 
fulness; 

Your  promise  is  even  greater 
than  your  fame. 

The  day  I called  for  help, 
you  heard  me 

And  you  increased  my 
strength”. 

Ps.  138:23 

‘ ‘I  will  sing  a new  song  to  my 
God. 

Lord,  you  are  great,  you  are 
glorious. 

Wonderfully  strong,  and 
unconquerable. 

May  your  whole  creation 
serve  you! 

For  you  spoke  and  things 
came  into  being 
You  sent  your  breath  and 
they  were  put  together 
And  no  one  can  resist  your 
voice”. 


Judith  16:13-17 


PERU 


happy  at  all  times;  pray 
constantly;  and  for  all  things 
thanks  to  God,  because 
this  is  what  God  expects  you 
to  do  in  Christ  Jesus.  Never 
try  to  suppress  the  spirit  or 
treat  the  gift  of  prophecy 
with  contempt;  think  before 
you  do  anything  - hold  on  to 
what  is  good  and  avoid  every 
form  of  evil”. 

IThes.  5:17-22 
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“I  thank  my  God  whenever 
I think  of  you;  and  every 
time  I pray  for  all  of  you,  I 
pray  with  joy,  remembering 
how  you  have  helped  to 
spread  the  Good  News  from 
the  day  you  first  heard  it  up 
to  the  present”. 

Philippians  1:3-5 


PHILIPPINES 


( 


JAPAN 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


THE  CALL  OF 
PETER 


By  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


Introduction:  One  of  the  most  human  characters  in 
the  Gospels  for  me  is  Simon  Peter.  Each  time  I trace  his 
journey  in  discipleship  with  the  Lord,  I understand  a 
little  better  how  I am  called  to  grow  and  persevere  in 
my  own  missionary  vocation.  Peter’s  story  shows 
clearly  how  God  called  someone  with  all  his  human 
limitations  and  guided  him  through  friendship  and 
conversion  to  a life  of  tremendous  zeal  for  the  King- 
dom. 

Simon  Peter’s  call  to  mission  didn’t  begin 
suddenly;  it  grew  out  of  His  friendship  with 
Jesus.  Attracted  to  his  teaching,  Peter  invited 
Jesus  to  his  family  home  and  observed  the 
Lord’s  compassion  first  hand,  with  the  cure  of  his 
mother-in-law.  Many  fishing  nights  on  Lake 
Geneseret  were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  animat- 
ed conversations  of  Peter  and  his  companions  as  they 
savoured  the  stories  and  wisdom  of  this  Nazarean 
who  was  so  filled  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

It  was  with  a special  pride  in  their  friendship  that 
Peter  welcomed  Jesus  to  his  fishing  boat  that  fateful 
morning  when  he  heard  the  gentle  command:  “Put 
out  into  the  deep  water  and  pay  your  nets  for  a catch” 
(Luke  5:4).  What  followed  changed  his  life.  With  an 
astounding  catch  of  fish  he  returned  to  shore  to  plead 
his  sinfulness  before  such  a favour,  only  to  hear  more: 
“Do  not  be  afraid,  from  now  on  it  is  men  that  you  will 
catch”  (Luke  5:7).  Leaving  everything  Simon  Peter 
followed  Jesus. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  everything  in 
our  lives  must  already  be  fully  mature  and  in  place, 
in  order  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Yet  we  see 
with  Peter  that  his  vocation  was  not  a pre-wrapped 
package  or  program  ready  for  immediate  use.  Instead 
it  began  with  a personal  relationship.  Through  their 
friendship,  Jesus  saw  the  deep  goodness  in  Peter’s 
heart,  and  his  willingness  to  obey  and  trust.  Peter’s 
transparent  qualities  of  leadership,  truthfulness  and 
openness  to  God  reassured  Jesus  that  he  was  fertile 
soil  for  new  seeds . . . Kingdom  seeds.  In  the  same  way 
God  looks  among  us  today  to  continue  His  Mission. 

After  being  away  from  Canada  for  10  years  in  our 
Philippine  Missions,  and  now  home,  I have  come  to 
appreciate  how  hard  a task  it  is  for  young  Canadians 


to  discern  God’s  call  in  the  midst  of  our  very  material- 
istic society.  Many  have  told  me  that  they  are  ‘turned 
in’  on  themselves  and  anxious  about  their  security. 
Newspapers  and  television  often  fill  them  with  either 
escapist  adventure,  stories  of  growing  alienation,fear 
of  the  future  or  unending  human  tragedy.  It’s  little 
wonder  that  the  temptation  to  ‘get  out  of  life  what  you 
can  while  you  can’  appeals  to  many  while  others  say: 
“What’s  the  use?  We  can’t  do  much  to  change  things 
anyway” . When  they  hear  the  challenge  of  the  Gospel 
to  witness  for  Christ  among  others,  how  then  do  they 
overcome  the  fear  of  risk,  the  feeling  of  being  inade- 
quate, or  the  temptation  to  turn  in  on  themselves? 

In  Peter’s  story  we  realize  that  if  we  stay  bound  to 
our  own  human  limitations  or  sense  of  frailty,  it’s  im- 
possible to  accept  Christ’s  invitation.  But  notice  how 
Jesus  takes  the  initiative  with  Peter,  and  when  he  is 
ready  for  the  call,  gently  reassures  him:  “Do  not  be 
afraid ...”  It  is  a great  act  of  trust  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 

The  reason  for  such  trust  was  Jesus’  ability  to  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  Peter’s  gifts,  his  great  capacity 
to  burn  with  love  for  others.  These  gifts  were  given  to 
Peter  by  the  Father,  who  does  the  same  with  each  of 
us.  Jesus  knew  that  Peter’s  openness  and  sincerity 
would  allow  him  to  be  shaped  and  molded  by  the 
Master’s  hand,  for  we  are  all  instruments  in  His 
hands.  Peter  ended  his  ministry  walking  into  a Rom- 
an arena  happy  to  die  for  the  Glory  of  God,  nurturing 
with  that  act  of  faith  and  his  life’s  blood,  other  seeds 
for  the  kingdom. 

Few  of  us  are  called  to  martyrdom,  but  if  Peter’s 
vocation  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  he  persevered, 
not  by  his  own  strength,  but  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  at 
work  in  him.  When  this  same  Jesus  calls  us  to  accom- 
pany Him  in  the  mission  of  His  Father,  He  offers  us 
too  the  security  of  His  friendship  to  guide  us  through 
everything.  His  mission  is  that  important. 

I often  have  reflected  in  the  past  year  how  Jesus  has 
been  in  my  own  life  while  serving  in  Mission.  And 
now  more  than  ever  I too  realize  that  through  all  the 
challenges  that  came  my  way,  including  my  own 
times  of  weakness  and  failure,  it  was  always  in  His 
hands  and  by  His  grace  that  the  work  I was  privileged 
to  do  was  accomplished.  • 
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^ THE  WORD 

MAKING  DISCIPLES 
OF  ALL  NATIONS 

Fr.  Gustavo  Guttierez,  S.F.M. 


Ed’s  Note:  Fr.  Gustavo  Guttierez  is  a priest  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Lima  and  a Professor  of  Theology  at 
the  Pontifical  Catholic  University  in  that  city 


“Go,  therefore,  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations; 
baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  teach  them  to  ob- 
serve all  the  commands  I gave  you.  And  know 
that  I am  with  you  always,  yes  to  the  end  of  time” 
(Mt.  28:19^20). 


The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  is  intrinsic  to 
the  Christian  faith.  It  is  not  optional;  it 
defines  us  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  recall  the  formula  of  Matthew’s  gos- 
pel (Chapter  28).  Where  today  we  would  use  the  term 
‘evangelize’,  it  talks  about  ‘making  disciples’.  People 
are  to  be  disciples,  followers  of  Jesus.  Discipleship  is  a 
key  category  in  Matthew’s  gospel.  It  clearly 
corresponds  to  an  ecclesial  experience,  the  experi- 
ence of  a community  of  disciples. 

Matthew’s  gospel  adds  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
disciples  of  ‘all  nations’.  The  universality  of  Jesus’ 
message  is  affirmed.  This  universality,  this  address- 
ing oneself  to  all  peoples,  is  another  feature  charac- 
teristic of  Matthew’s  gospel  (see  Mt.  25).  However, 
this  universality  does  not  suppress  the  particulari- 
ties of  those  various  peoples  — it  is  a question  of 


nations,  not  just  individuals.  This  last  point  need  not 
be  examined  in  detail  here.  My  concern  is  rather  to 
underline  the  fact  that  the  gospel  message  is 
addressed  to  all  peoples.  Its  proclamation  is  always 
mass-directed;  it  is  a summons  to  all  to  be  disciples. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  point  out  to  the  public, 
the  universal,  mass-directed  character  of  evangeliza- 
tion. We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this 
proclamation  has  a thrust,  a perspective,  rooted  in  a 
specific  historical  setting.  Matthew’s  gospel  also 
brings  this  out.  Christians  are  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations  by  teaching  ‘all  that  I have  commanded  you’. 
The  ‘F  establishes  identification  of  the  risen  Christ 
who  is  now  speaking  to  His  disciples  with  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  who  proclaimed  and  lived  out  His  message 
in  the  company  of  His  disciples.  Now,  we  know  that 
His  message  entailed  an  inescapable  preference  for 
the  poor.  The  God  revealed  by  Jesus  revealed  Jesus  as 
one  who  expressed  preferential  love  for  the  humiliat- 
ed, oppressed,  and  marginalized  people  of  history. 
This  God  is  revealed,  therefore,  to  the  simple  people, 
and  this  manifestation  leads  Jesus  to  give  thanks 
(Luke  10:21).  Without  that  option  one  cannot  clearly 
see  the  import  of  the  universality  attached  to  evange- 
lization. It  is  not  some  facile,  conciliatory  universali- 
ty. It  is  a summons  to  all  that  they  evangelize  in  terms 
of  God’s  proclaimed  preference  for  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  This  is  the  perspective,  the  thrust,  embod- 
ied in  Jesus’  command  to  His  disciples.  His  own 
messianic  practice  clearly  witnessed  to  it  and  led 
Him  to  His  death  at  the  hands  of  the  powerful.  But  by 
the  same  token  these  powerful  ones  will  leave  life  and 
history  empty-handed,  as  the  Magnificat  prophesied. 

Making  disciples  of  all  nations  is  a task  marked  by 
this  option  for  the  poor,  the  downtrodden,  and  the 
oppressed.  This  is  what  has  prompted  people  in  some 
quarters  to  talk  about  a mass-directed  evangelization, 
an  evangelization  aimed  at  all  peoples  in  terms  of  this 
perspective.  It  entails  the  free  and  gratuitous  love  of 
God  that  is  revealed  in  an  option  for  the  poor  and  a 
life  of  concrete,  day-to-day  commitment  to  their  inter- 
ests and  struggles.  Here  I need  not  detail  all  that  this 
implies  in  historical,  social,  and  political  terms. 
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“LET  US  REALLY 

INCARNATE 

CHRISTIANITY 

IN  ASIA”  By  Bishop  Don  Sylvester 


A processional  begins  Christian  worship  in  a style  drawing  on  Sri 
Lankan  customs. 


Ed’s  note:  The  following  inter- 
view was  done  by  Asia  Focus. 

Bishop  Wewitavidane  Don  Syl- 
vester, 60,  became  Bishop  of  Galle 
in  1982,  after  serving  briefly  as  Vic- 
ar General  in  the  Colombo  archdio- 
cese. He  was  Director  of  Religious 
Education  there  and  is  a specialist 
in  catechetics. 

Q:  Please  tell  us  something 
about  the  Diocese  of  Galle. 
BISHOP  DON  SYLVESTER:  It 

is  a very  pastoral  and  missionary 
part  of  Sri  Lanka.  It  is  a new  dio- 
cese and  includes  two  of  Sri 
Lanka’s  nine  provinces  and  is  sec- 
ond only  to  Colombo  in  population. 
Colombo  has  3.7  million  people,  we 
have  3.3  million.  Many  are  Indian 
labourers  on  tea  plantations.  It 
also  has  the  lowest  percentage  of 
Catholics,  nine  percent,  and  65% 
of  them  are  Tamils.  Sinhalese 
Catholics  are  a minority. 

Because  we  have  only  25,000 
Catholics,  I look  on  my  diocese  as 
having  3.3  million  people  — 95% 
Buddhist,  with  a fair  amount  of 
Hindus  and  Muslims.  I have  decid- 
ed to  work  with  all  active  religious 
groups. 

Q:  How  do  you  work  at 
establishing  good  contacts 
with  non-Christians? 

A:  Fortunately,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Catholic  Advisory  Board  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Chief  of 
Religious  Examinations  for 
Catholics  up  to  university  level  I 
had  good  relations  with 
Buddhists.  That  gave  me  much 
contact  with  non-Christians,  espe- 
cially Buddhists. 

I have  good  relations  with 
Buddhist  monks,  laity,  the  govern- 
ment and  also  with  Protestants, 
with  whom  I work  as  a member  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Bible 
Society  on  the  translation  commit- 
tee for  the  new  Sinhalese  Bible. 

Q:  Is  the  new  Bible  published 
yet? 

A:  We  just  printed  15,000  copies 
of  this  ecumenical  Bible,  put  out 


two  years  back.  It  is  popular  not 
only  among  Catholics,  but  even 
Buddhist  monks  to  whom  I gave 
copies.  They  read  it  with  interest 
and  say  this  translation  is  quite 
remarkable.  It  is  the  work  of  all 
the  churches  and  approved  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  and  Ceylon  Bible 
Society  so  every  Christian  has  ac- 
cess to  it. 

With  another  translator,  I also 
produced  a short  Bible  which  has 
become  a student  textbook  for  the 
advanced  level  — city  entrance  for 
teacher  colleges  — and  for  our 
Christian  college  faculty  in  one 
university.  That  has  also  given  me 
scope  to  relate  to  Buddhist  monks. 

Q:  Can  you  say  more  about 
your  approach  to  religious  dia- 
logue? 

A:  First,  we  want  to  build  up  hu- 
man values  basic  to  every  relig- 
ious group.  Buddhists  have  “Pan- 
casila”,  the  five  precepts,  like  our 
commandments,  especially  four  to 
ten. 

I have  done  comparative  studies 


of  Buddhism,  so  ideas  are  easy  to 
relate  to  them  at  a basic  human 
level.  On  the  level  of  human  val- 
ues or  general  ethics  we  have  a ba- 
sis to  work. 

There  are  God-values  in  Bud- 
dhism, an  ancient  religion  with 
deep  religious  values  with  a hid- 
den God  in  it.  We  can  speak  to 
Buddhists  not  about  God  the  crea- 
tor directly,  but  God-values  that 
might  prepare  them  to  think 
about  something  deeper  than 
what  they  accept  today. 

Q:  What  is  being  done  in  the 
Galle  diocese  for  this  year’s 
synod  in  Rome? 

A:  I started  with  pastoral  con- 
ventions for  my  priests.  I already 
attended  two  pastoral  conventions 
and  plan  a third  this  year.  I had  a 
few  meetings  with  religious  sis- 
ters, to  check  on  their  pastoral  at- 
titudes based  on  Vatican  II  think- 
ing, and  I found  there’s  a lot  to 
be  done. 

However,  I have  put  as  my 
priority  the  laity,  and  am  prepar- 
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ing  for  a big  lay  education  pro- 
gram next  year. 

This  year  we  are  concentrating 
on  youth.  We  had  several  parish 
and  deanery-level  youth  seminars 
and  a diocesan  rally. 

I’ve  got  “Mission  of  the  Laity” 
printed  and  circulated  among  the 
priests,  so  they  can  prepare  for  the 
laity  education  program  next  year. 

The  Vatican  II  documents  will  be 
my  chief  basis  for  organizing  the 
lay  education  program,  ending  up 
with  laity  council. 

Q:  Any  other  surprising  discov- 
eries? 

A:  My  greatest  surprise  was  to  see 
how  the  Spirit  is  working  among 
non-Christians,  how  monks  speak 
and  relate  to  others,  their  open- 
ness. The  generally  held  idea  was 
that  Buddhists  were  against  us, 
yet  I often  invited  Buddhist  monks 
to  lunch.  On  two  occasions  the 
chief  monks  of  the  area  came. 
They  invited  me  to  their  temples 
and  shared  meals  with  me. 

On  another  occasion  I was  in- 
vited to  preach  on  the  last  day  of  a 
large  Buddhist  festival.  All  the 
village  was  there.  I preached  and 
to  my  surprise  one  monk  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  give  your  bless- 
ing?” This  was  a surprise  to  me. 

To  be  open  to  such  a thing  is  cer- 
tainly the  work  of  the  Spirit  and 
this  is  the  part  I really  enjoy  in  my 
pastoral  work.  Otherwise  I would 
be  limited  to  a few  Catholics  with 
whom  I don’t  know  what  to  do 
sometimes.  But  this  is  certainly 
the  working  of  the  Spirit. 

Q;  What  are  the  major  chal- 
lenges in  your  diocese  at  this 
time? 

A:  My  major  challenge  is  to  get 
my  priests  and  religious  into  my 
vision  of  real  incarnation  com- 
munities, and  into  real  dialogue 
with  other  religions.  I don’t  know 
whether  anybody  has  actively 
thought  of  entry  points  but  I have 
two  missionaries  who  have  related 
very  deeply  with  the  Indian  la- 
bourer community. 


Last  Easter  in  one  parish,  one 
of  those  priests  baptized  82  adults 
and  another  22  in  a neighboring 
parish.  This  is  a continuous  proc- 
ess. 

My  minor  seminary  was  down  to 
four  or  five  students,  so  I proposed 
we  give  them  a chance  to  go  to  a 
good  school  outside  my  diocese. 
They  thought  they  should  be  edu- 
cated in  village  schools.  I feel  this 
is  incorrect.  A priest  has  to  cater  to 
everyone  in  the  community,  not 
only  the  poor,  but  the  rich  and  so 
on.  They  are  all  our  people,  to 
whom  we  have  extended  pastoral 
ministry. 

I must  think  15  years  ahead. 
When  I’m  no  longer  in  the  diocese, 
what  I prepare  today  should  be 
relevant  to  the  times.  When  I 
proposed  certain  organizational 
structures,  many  couldn’t  under- 
stand and  opposed  them.  I try  to 
find  other  entry  points,  while 
keeping  good  relationships  be- 
cause I must  work  with  my  people, 
priests  and  religious.  Projects  are 
delayed  but  I am  hopeful.  I know 
the  Spirit  is  working. 

Q:  Do  you  plan  to  have  a dioce- 
san lay  council  in  Galle? 

A:  Yes,  I made  a motion  to  the  Sri 
Lanka  bishops’  council  that  we 
should  think  of  lay  ministries.  We 
agreed  to  have  lay  deacons.  Bish- 
ops in  two  dioceses  are  preparing 
people  with  courses  in  lay  theolo- 
gy. I cannot  afford  to  because  can- 
didates are  limited,  but  I eventual- 
ly hope  to. 

Throughout  Sri  Lanka,  as  a re- 
sult of  my  efforts  for  33  years  as 
National  Catechetics  Director,  we 
have  many  volunteer  part-time 
and  some  full-time  catechists. 

I want  to  do  the  same  thing  in  my 
own  diocese,  so  the  laity  will  have 
to  take  a lot  of  responsibility.  This 
is  going  to  he  my  thrust. 

Q:  How  many  priests  and  reli- 
gious are  in  your  diocese  now? 
A:  I have  40  priests  of  which  38  are 
in  active  service:  34  diocesan  and 
four  Jesuit  priests.  One  of  my  pre- 


decessors was  a Jesuit  bishop.  I 
hope  we  can  build  up  future 
bishops  from  our  diocese. 

My  dream  is  to  divide  the  dio- 
cese one  day,  because  it  covers  two 
large  provinces  and  is  geographi- 
cally big  enough  for  two  dioceses.  I 
hope  to  get  15-20  more  priests. 
With  about  60  priests,  I think  I 


Buddhist  pagoda  — an  Asian 
interpretation  of  the 
Annunciation, 


could  easily  divide  the  diocese  so 
the  bishop  can  be  close  to  the 
priests  and  people. 

We  have  240  religious  sisters  but 
only  one  convent  school  run  by 
nuns.  Unfortunately  our  pioneer 
schools,  some  of  the  best  on  the 
island,  were  handed  over  to  the 
government.  Some  were  taken 
over  immediately,  while  those  left 
as  private  schools  were  later 
handed  over  due  to  financial  diffi- 
culties. Everybody  regrets  it. 

Now  I am  thinking  of  entering 
the  lives  of  people  by  organizing 
technical  education,  which  I think 
is  a need  among  the  people  as  a 
human  community.  I think  the 
Church  could  serve  very  well  in 
that  area. 
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Q:  As  a new-comer  to  Galle,  has 
the  diocese  surprised  you  in 
any  way? 

A:  Yes,  though  a missionary  dio- 
cese, many  priests  and  religious 
were  unaware  it  was  less  than  one 
percent  Catholic.  When  I studied 
the  statistics  and  told  them,  they 
were  surprised. 

It  was  a missionary  situation  in 
which  our  pastoral  approaches 
and  methods  should  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Not  that  there  was  no  rela- 
tionship with  Buddhists,  but  an 
active  dialogue  with  some  entry 
point  had  to  be  considered. 

Another  surprise  was  that  they 
had  not  been  thinking  evangeli- 
cally. It  was  a question  of  running 
parishes.  But  running  28  parishes 
for  25,000  Catholics,  spending 
vast  resources,  doesn’t  mean  any- 
thing to  me.  I would  organize  a 
pastoral  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
these  3.5  million  people.  I don’t  sit 
in  judgment,  but  this  is  my  frank 
opinion. 

Q:  What  contribution  can  the 
Church  in  Asia  offer  the  uni- 
versal Church? 

A:  If  you  think  of  religion  or  of 
real  Christianity  at  the  faith  lev- 
el, though  we  are  few,  Christians 
have  a large  role  to  play  in  the 
quality  of  religion  that  Asia  can 
give.  I think  we,  the  Church  people 
in  Asia,  must  become  more  con- 
scious of  that. 

We  should  not  be  led  by  what 
happens  in  the  West.  We  have  to 
take  a radical  stand  and  say,  “Let 
us  really  incarnate  Christianity 
in  Asia”. 

Theologically,  we  have  stressed 
the  paschal  mystery,  but  what 
would  it  be  without  incarnation? 
This  is  a point  we  should  empha- 
size in  our  pastoral  thinking.  We 
must  take  a real  role  in  the  cul- 
tures, thinking,  philosophies  and 
religions  of  our  people. 

There’s  so  much  we  can  take, 
and  we  should  be  daring  enough 
to  do  that.  Unfortunately,  there 


are  few  people  thinking  seriou^y 
on  this  point.  I think  the  Church 
must  recognize  and  push  this  kind 
of  thinking  and  we  should  risk  a 
little  more,  so  people  in  Asia  can 
contribute  spiritually  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  Church. 

Q:  What  should  the  Asian 
Church  be  doing  for  the  future? 

A:  The  Church  in  Asia  has  to  start 
thinking  in  a very  radical  way. 
What  is  the  face  of  Christ  we  pro- 
ject to  Asians?  This  is  my  great 
concern. 

The  Church  is  highly  organized 
and  even  projected  as  a power  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  I think  the  face 
of  Christ  that  we  have  to  show  our 
people  should  be  different.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I am  against 
any  institution  or  organization. 
Instead,  it  means  the  lifestyle  and 
Christian  dynamism  of  our  whole 
pastoral  approach  has  to  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  ethos,  think- 
ing, philosophy  and  way  of  life  of 
our  people. 

We  are  heavily  influenced  be- 
cause we  are  trained  in  a Western 
background.  This  is  an  historical 
accident,  but  it  does  not  mean  we 
cannot  think  how  to  incarnate 
Christianity  in  Asia,  or  that  we 


should  not  do  so  because  it  is  in- 
convenient. It  means  challenges, 
tensions,  even  facing  criticism.  I 
don’t  think  we  should  be  afraid 
of  that. 

We  should  think  how  in  Asia  we 
can  really  present  Gospel  values  in 
a way  that  our  people  can  accept. 
Because  they  no  longer  think  of 
Christianity  as  something  for- 
eign, coming  from  the  West  we 
must  live  in  such  a way  that  we  are 
able  to  project  an  image  of  Christ 
acceptable  to  Asia. 


Q:  How  can  this  be  done? 

A:  For  example,  the  life  of  priests 
and  religious  is  for  many  people 
the  image  of  the  Church;  you  can’t 
help  it.  They  look  at  the  priest  and 
religious  and  say  this  is  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

We  priests  and  religious  and  so- 
called  Church  people  must  not  be 
afraid  to  rethink  our  life-style, 
ways  of  thinking  and  presenting 
our  message.  We  must  be  able  to 
listen  to  our  people,  take  the  signs 
given  by  people;  the  signs  of  the 
times  made  by  people,  not  simply 
by  calamities.  People  give  signs, 
and  we  should  be  sensitive  enough 
to  read  them. 

When  they  react  to  certain  things 
that  we  do  or  our  way  of  life,  they 
make  casual  remarks.  There  is 
a message,  however  we  must 
listen  carefully  or  risk  by-passing 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Whenever 
we  want  to  rethink  our  approach  to 
ministry  in  Asia,  we  should  be 
very  sensitive  to  the  voice  of  Asia. 

Q:  What  is  the  voice  of  Asia? 

A:  The  voice  of  Asia  means  the 
voice  of  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Con- 
fucianists  and  Muslims.  We  should 
know  that  the  Spirit  is  working 
among  these  people  and  speaks  to 
us  through  them.  How  do  we  recog- 
nize this  wisdom?  This  is  a great 
preoccupation  for  me,  and  a note 
from  my  own  personal  thinking  I 
can  give  the  Church  in  Asia.  • 
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NEW  APPROACH 
TO  EVANGELIZATION 


IN  JAPAN 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


The  Bishops  of  Japan  in 
June  of  1984  issued  a 
statement  on  the  “Basic 
Policies  of  the  Church  in 
Japan”.  Along  with  the  statement 
a commentary  was  issued  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Cath- 
olic Bishops’  Committee.  The  aim 
of  the  policies  and  priorities  is  to 
change  the  church  radically  from 
an  inner-looking  church  to  an 
outer-directed  church. 

The  first  policy  states  that  every 
Catholic  is  to  transmit  the  joy  of 
faith  to  those  who  do  not  as  yet  sit 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The  com- 
mentary says  the  believer  is  to  lis- 
ten to  the  sufferings,  sorrows  and 
hopes  of  those  who  as  yet  do  not 
know  Christ  and  to  relate  in  a proc- 
ess of  dialogue  his  or  her  experi- 
ences as  a Christian  and  thus  in- 
troduce Christ  to  the  non-believer. 

Until  now,  Japanese  Christians 
have  looked  upon  evangelization 
as  a process  of  explaining  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  which  is  the  way 
they  were  taught.  Because  most 
Catholics  feel  inadequate  to  teach 
Christian  doctrine,  evangeliza- 
tion appeared  as  something  be- 
yond them.  The  best  they  could  do 
would  be  to  bring  the  non- 
Christian  to  the  church  to  be 
taught  by  the  priest. 

The  approach  offered  in  this 
document  is  not  based  initially  on 
doctrine  but  on  one’s  experience  as 
a Christian.  In  one  sense  it  is  easi- 
er as  it  is  not  intellectual,  but  does 
call  for  an  inner  experience  of 
Christ  and  the  sharing  of  that 
with  another  in  dialogue. 

The  document  also  says  the 
teaching  of  catechism  will  have  to 
be  carried  out  in  dialogue  with  the 


catechumen  rather  than  in  the 
knower-learner  approach  used  up 
to  recent  times. 

The  second  policy  states  that  the 
church  exists  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  society.  The  scriptures 
teach  us  that  sin  affects  both  in- 
dividual and  human  relation- 
ships. Conversion  extends  not 
only  to  individuals  but  to  society. 
The  family,  the  school,  society  and 
the  world  are  meant  to  be  graceful 
to  the  individual,  but  so  often  are 
destructive. 

Hence  when  teaching  about  sal- 
vation and  liberation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  realize  that  evangelization 
extends  to  the  thinking,  values 
and  life  styles  of  people.  Only  the 
gospel  which  liberates  people  from 
such  root  evils  as  social  prejudices, 
discrimination  and  oppression  is 
the  true  gospel.  Evangelization 
does  not  mean  the  destruction  of 
society  and  the  building  of  some- 
thing new,  but  it  does  mean  that 
the  gospel  reaches  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Japanese  people  and 
changes  society  from  within. 

The  seeds  of  the  gospel  in  society 
must  be  discovered,  developed  and 
perfected,  and  those  elements  in 
society  and  culture  opposed  to  the 
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gospel  must  be  changed.  To  be 
evangelizers  the  Bishops  tell  us 
that  God  reveals  himself  to  the  lit- 
tle ones  and  it  is  necessary  to  be 
one  of  the  little  ones  to  whom  God 
reveals  Himself.  It  is  the  little 
ones  that  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  work  for  the  Kingdom. 

The  commentary  tells  us  that 
the  two  basic  policies  go  together 
like  two  wheels  of  a vehicle.  Em- 
phasizing one  and  excluding  the 
other  won’t  work.  The  individual 
creates  himself  in  inter-relation 
with  others  in  society. 

In  order  for  the  Church  to  be- 
come an  evangelizing  church,  a re- 
education of  bishops,  priests  and 
lay  people  is  necessary.  The  years 
1985  and  1986  are  to  be  years  of  di- 
alogue between  the  bishop  and 
priests  and  the  priests  and  people, 
with  inter-diocesan  and  inter-par- 
ish dialogue. 

This  process  is  to  lead  to  a na- 
tional meeting  of  bishops,  repre- 
sentative priests  and  lay  people. 
The  bishop  of  Tokyo  was  very  im- 
pressed by  the  process  the  Ameri- 
can bishops  used  in  drawing  up 
their  pastoral,  “The  Challenge  of 
Peace”.  In  other  words,  putting 
out  a draft  of  the  document,  invit- 
ing feedback,  and  then  putting  out 
another  and  another  draft  before 
the  final  draft  is  made.  In  this  way 
the  process  itself  becomes  an 
education,  almost  more  important 
than  the  final  product. 

At  a meeting  of  the  clergy  in 
Tokyo  in  September  the  bishops’ 
“Basic  Policies”  was  discussed  and 
well  received.  I am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  process  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  bring  much  Grace  to 
the  church  in  Japan  and  to  myself. 
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THANKSGIVING: 

50  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 

By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


On  Thanksgiving  week- 
end all  the  Scarboro 
members  who  are  in 
Canada  get  together  for 
an  annual  meeting  and  update. 
This  year  we  have  a special  motive 
for  thanksgiving  as  we  remember 
the  50th  anniversary  of  ordination 
of  the  class  of  1935.  Three  of  the  liv- 
ing members  of  that  class  will  be 
the  main  concelebrants  at  the 
Thanksgiving  Mass  in  our  Head- 
quarters chapel. 

Fr.  Leonard  Hudswell,  S.F.M. , 
Fr.  James  Leonard,  S.F.M.  and  Fr. 
John  Maurice,  S.F.M.  were  or- 
dained by  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Toronto,  Archbishop  McGuigan. 
The  ordination  was  on  November 
30,  1935  at  ‘Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church  in  Toronto,  Frs.  Harold 
Murphy,  S.F.M.  and  Lawrence 
McAuliffe,  S.F.M.,  now  deceased, 
were  also  ordained  the  same  day. 
One  classmate  of  theirs,  Fr.  Bill 
Matte,  S.F.M.  was  ordained  in  the 
month  of  September,  1935. 

The  seventh  member  of  the  class 
is  Fr.  Ronald  Reeves  who  joined 
the  Diocese  of  Victoria  and  now 
resides  in  Windsor. 

Frs.  Hudswell,  Leonard  and 
Maurice  left  for  Chekiang  prov- 
ince in  China  in  1936.  The  next  50 
years  have  seen  each  serving  the 
missionary  Church  in  different  ca- 
pacities throughout  the  world.  The 
Church  in  the  Bahamas,  Canada, 
China,  Dominican  Republic  and 
Guyana  has  benefited  from  their 
dedication. 


We  give  thanks  to  God  for  them 
and  their  50  years  of  service  in  the 
priesthood.  We  give  thanks  to 
them  for  the  example  of  their 
lives,  their  commitment  and  their 
service  to  mission  and  to  their 
fellow  associates  at  Scarboro. 

Our  sincere  congratulations  to 
Frs.  Len  Hudswell,  James  Leo- 
nard, John  Maurice  and  Ronald 
Reeves. 

Let  us  remember  in  our  prayers 
the  deceased  members  of  Scar- 
boro.  • 

THE  PRIEST 

The  priest  is  not  an  angel  sent  from 
heaven,  he  is  a man  chosen  from 
among  men,  a member  of  the  church, 
a Christian. 

Remaining  man  and  Christian,  he 
begins  to  speak  to  you  the  word  of  God. 
This  word  is  not  his  own.  No,  he  comes 
to  you  because  God  has  told  him  to 
proclaim  God’s  word. 

Perhaps  he  has  not  entirely  under- 
stood it  himself.  Perhaps  he  adulter- 
ates it.  But  he  believes,  and  despite 
his  fears  he  knows  that  he  must 
communicate  God’s  word  to  you. 

For  must  not  some  one  of  us  say 
something  about  God,  about  eternal 
life,  about  the  majesty  of  grace  in  our 
sanctified  being;  must  not  some  one  of 
us  speak  of  sin,  the  judgement  and 
mercy  of  God? 

So  my  dear  friends,  pray  for  him. 
Carry  him  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
sustain  others  by  bringing  them  the 
mystery  of  God’s  love  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Karl  Rahner,  S.  J. 


Fr.  Len  Hudswell,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  John  Maurice,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Janies  Leonard,  S.F.M. 


OUR  FATHER 
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Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven . . . 

You  are  great,  you  encompass  all  that  is. 
You  yourself  in  Jesus  Christ 
come  to  us  and  shelter  us, 
you  give  us  life 

and  sustain  us  with  your  love. 

Prudently 

you  let  us  search  and  grow 
teaching  us  with  your  Spirit 
to  call  you  “Father”  together. 


May  your  kingdom  come . . . 

That  for  us  today 

the  time  may  be  fulfilled 

and  the  Good  News  become  truth. 

That  you  yourself  come 
to  change  things, 

that  you  come  to  set  the  prisoners  free 
and  to  liberate  the  oppressed. 

That  the  wide  paths  may  then  be  opened 
through  which  a free  people  will  pass 
to  weave  a just  society 

and  to  construct  a city  of  sisters  and  brothers. 


Holy  be  your  name . . . 


May  your  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven . . . 


In  the  midst  of  so  much  suffering, 

beneath  the  weight  of  so  much  injustice  and  cruelty, 

show  us.  Lord,  your  power  to  save  us. 

Awaken  in  us  a love  for  life 
and  hope. 

Give  us  new  strength 
to  serve  and  struggle  together, 
so  that  everyone  may  recognize 
that  you  alone  are  God, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  your  Son 
and  that  we  are  your  people 
and  the  children  of  your  family. 


That  on  this  our  earth 

that  we  may  know  how  to  carry  forward  your  project 
of  abundant  life  for  everyone . 

That  we  may  know  how  to  find  ways 
to  alleviate  the  bitterness 
without  imposing  our  ideas 
or  the  power  of  our  group. 

Teach  us  to  serve  humbly 
your  oppressed  people 
and  to  effectively  prepare 
a new  earth 

where  justice  will  reside. 
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Give  us  today  our  daily  bread . . . 

That  we  may  know  how  to  acknowledge  as  everyone’s 
the  goods  that  you  created 
for  all  people. 

That  we  may  know  how  to  organize  the  economy 

with  all  our  minds 

and  all  our  arms 

so  that  no  table  lacks 

bread,  dignity  or  joy. 

That  we  may  learn  to  recognize 
in  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
the  crucified  One,  you  who  rose 
so  that  all  of  us  may  have  life. 

Forgive  our  offenses  as  we  forgive  those  who  offend  us . . . 

We  know  that  you  go  out  to  meet 
the  son  who  returns, 
you  lift  him  up  and  you  give  a party 
because  he  has  returned  to  life. 

Now  it  is  we 

who  have  gone  far  away  from  you 
and  have  offended  you: 
by  our  petty  ambitions 
and  our  complete  indifference 
to  the  humiliation 

of  your  oppressed  Christ 

Purify  us  with  your  Spirit  jj  t ^ 

and  create  in  us  ? f * 

a committed  and  merciful  heart.  ^ 

Let  us  not  fall  into  temptation . . . 

The  teniptation  of  discouragem  ent  ^ 

the  temptation  of  escaping  ^ I 

into  a family  or  community 

that  lives  for  itself,  1 * 

the  temptation  to  take  up 

those  same  weapons 

as  the  system  of  lies  and  violence 

that  oppresses  us.  i v;  “1; 

But  deliver  us  from  evil ...  ^ \ 

From  this  a^?h’-love  that  is 

From  this  anh'-faith  that  is 

From  this  anti-hope  that  is  VIVA: 

passivity. 

From  all  that  blocks  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
and  impedes  us  in  this  nation 
from  seeking  your  Kingdom 
and  your  justice. 


VIVANT  UNIVERS  PHOTOS 


Fr.  Ronaldo  Munoz,  S.S.C.C. 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Vince  Daniel,  S.F.M. 


I remember  my  first  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  It 
began  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
ber 21, 1984,  when  five  of  us  met  at  Toronto’s  In- 
ternational Airport  to  begin  the  journey  we 
would  remember  for  many  reasons. 

It  was  already  dark  when  the  Air  Canada  jet  took 
off  from  Toronto  headed  for  New  York  City  — the  first 
leg  of  our  journey. 

In  the  New  York  airport  we  met  three  Canadians 
from  Halifax:  Judge  Peter  O’Hearn;  Mrs.  Nora 
Street;  and  Mrs.  Maria  Coghran.  We  spoke  to  them 
and  discovered  that  they  had  just  finished  a tiring 
trip  from  Halifax  to  New  York  via  Montreal.  Nora 
Street  was  especially  tired,  though  we  never  dreamed 
she  would  be  dead  before  Christmas. 

It  was  well  after  midnight,  into  the  second  day  of 
our  trip,  when  we  were  airborne  heading  for  Jordan. 
During  the  flight  Nora  Street  took  sick.  The 
stewardess  was  called  and  then  we  heard  over  the 
loudspeaker:  “If  there  is  a doctor  aboard  please  make 
yourself  known  to  a stewardess”.  An  American 
travelling  with  her  husband  quickly  answered  the 
call.  She  soon  had  Nora  lying  comfortably  taking  oxy- 
gen. As  we  approached  the  city  of  Amman,  the  doctor 
told  us  that  she  believed  Nora  had  suffered  a stroke. 

From  the  Amman  airport  the  three  Haligonians 
travelled  by  ambulance  to  the  nearest  hospital.  The 
rest  of  us  — we  five  who  had  met  at  Toronto  — cleared 
our  way  through  Customs  and  picked  up  our  baggage 
and  that  of  the  three  from  Halifax.  A bus  was  waiting 
to  transport  us  to  our  hotel  along  with  ‘Big  Joe’,  our 
guide  in  Jordan.  We  asked  the  bus  driver  to  stop  at 
the  hospital.  There,  we  visited  Nora  who  was  uncon- 
scious. 

On  December  23  we  were  scheduled  to  visit  Pe- 
tra, a city  in  Jordan  which  was  hidden  for  many 


centuries  and  rediscovered  by  an  Englishman  in 
1812.  Judge  Peter  O’Hearn  stayed  with  Nora  at  the 
hospital.  Those  of  us  who  remained  visited  Petra  and  , 
rode  horses  down  the  valley  into  that  wonder  of  the 
world  where  red  rock  mountains,  caves  and  tombs 
combine  to  tell  us  a portion  of  the  interesting  ancient 
history  of  Petra.  I bought  an  Arab  headdress  — called 
a Kafia  — and  had  some  fun  trying  it  on  everyone  for 
pictures. 

Nora  Street  was  still  alive  on  the  morning  of 
December  24  when  we  left  Amman  by  bus  and  ar-  : 
rived  at  the  Israel-Jordan  border.  Here  we  were 
searched  before  entering  Israel.  The  border  separat-  i 
ing  these  two  countries  is  the  Jordan  River.  We  i 
crossed  it  near  the  place  where  Jesus  Christ  was  bap-  I 
tizedby  St.  John. 

From  there  we  visited  the  Dead  Sea  where  we  ^ 
dipped  our  hands  into  its  salty  water;  waters  so  salty  j 
fish  are  unable  to  survive  in  them.  Our  Israeli  guide  | 
was  Jacob  Hindiyen,  a very  capable  man  who  knew  a I 
great  deal  about  Sacred  Scripture.  Because  we  were 
such  a small  group  we  became  quite  close  to  him  and  | 
to  our  driver,  Sam.  They  explained  many  things  in  | 
the  places  we  visited:  Jericho;  Jacob’s  Well;  Jerusa- 
lem; Nazareth;  Bethany;  Cana  and  others.  One  high- 
light, of  our  trip,  of  course,  was  Midnight  Mass  in  the 
town  of  Bethlehem, 

While  in  Bethlehem,  on  the  eve  of  Christ’s  birth,  j 
many  thoughts  ran  through  my  mind  — thoughts  of  j 
my  own  father’s  birth  exactly  100  years  before  and  of  j 
Nora’s  death.  These  events,  however,  provided  a 
beautiful  meditation.  Chirst  was  born  so  that  we  may 
have  life  and  have  it  abundantly;  eternal  life  with 
Him  and  our  Blessed  Mother  in  the  happiness  of  our  i 
heavenly  home!  ! 


Rememkr.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
a.  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario, 
i MIM 1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  IZI  Donation 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


The  Catholic  Church  looks  upon  China  as  one 
great  family,  the  birthplace  of  lofty  tradi- 
tions and  vital  energies,  rooted  in  the  antiq- 
uity of  her  history  and  culture. 

The  Church  is  sympathetic  to  the  commitment  to 
modernization  and  progress  in  which  the  Chinese 
people  are  engaged. 

I am  sure  that  those  Chinese  who  are  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  was  Matteo  Ricci,  will  contribute  to 
the  common  good  of  their  own  people  by  practising 


the  virtues  which  are  taught  by  the  Gospel  and  which 
are  highly  esteemed  in  the  centuries-old  Chinese  tra- 
dition, such  as  justice,  charity,  moderation,  wisdom 
and  a sense  of  fidelity  and  loyalty. 

With  these  thoughts,  I pray  that  Almighty  God 
may  abundantly  bless  the  Chinese  people  and  their 
worthy  aspirations  for  progress  and  peace. 


Pope  John  Paul  II 
July  24, 1985 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 

If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 


i □ F*riesthood  ED  Lay  Missionary  ^ 

I NAME  Ij 

I ADDRESS  ij 

TOWN/CITY CODE M 

1 

I AGE EDUCATION M 
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founded  in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 


Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions,  our 
members  are  missioned  in  Canada  and 
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foster  international  dialogue  which  is 
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represent  the  opinions  of  their  authors  and 
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People  are  growing  old  faster  than  children  are  being  born  to 
support  them  in  their  old  age.  In  1950  there  were  19  people  over 
60  and  45  children  under  the  age  of  1 5 for  every  100  adults  aged 
1 5-59.  By  2025  there  are  expected  to  be  40  over  60s  and  only 
35  children  for  every  100  active  adults.  The  population  pyramid  is 
slowly  turning  upside  down. 
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Life  after  60 

One  third  of  all  voters  in 
the  industrialised 
world  will  be 
over  60 
by  2025. 
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But  more  than  five  in  six  will  be  without  a 
job  by  65  — often  because  of  compulsory 
retirement. 


In  the  industrialised  world  three-quarters 
of  the  over-60s  are  healthy  enough  to 
lead  active,  independent  lives. 


1 23  countries  now  offer  a pension  to  retired  workers.  But  most 
developing  countries  only  provide  for  those  in  formal 
employment.  Up  to  80  per  cent  get  no  regular  wage,  are  not 
entitled  to  a pension  and  cannot  afford  to  retire. 


Source:  New  Internationalist 
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' FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 

PRO-LIFE:  TOWARDS  A 
! COMPREHENSIVE  ETHIC 


For  many  people  the  terms  ‘pro-life’  and  ‘anti- 
abortion’ are  considered  interchangeable. 
While  opposing  abortion  is  of  central  impor- 
tance to  the  promotion  of  life,  it  need  not  be  the  only 
; application  of  a ‘pro-life’  philosophy.  As  Christians 
our  actions  should  be  shaped  and  guided  by  this  life- 
giuing  dimension  of  our  faith.  As  Catholics  we  are 
I able  to  draw  on  our  rich  moral  tradition  to  define 
anew  what  it  means  to  nourish  life  in  a world  held 
I hostage  to  a profound  anti-life  mentality. 

This  anti-life  mentality  is  a pervasive  one.  Abor- 
tion, for  example,  destroys  life  on  a daily  basis.  So 
also  does  the  civil  strife  and  numerous  wars  which 
dominate  our  evening  newscasts.  Torture  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact,  routinely  practised  in  many  countries. 

! More  and  more,  capital  punishment  is  seen  as  a via- 
' ble  solution  in  dealing  with  crime.  As  these  attacks 
j;  on  life  occur,  ever  increasing  amounts  of  economic, 
si  material  and  human  resources  are  devoted  to  creat- 
|j  ing  technologies  whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  life.  The 
Ij  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  militarization  of  the  Third 
jj  World  are  but  two  examples  of  this  phenomenon.  The 
I irony  of  this  is  that  even  with  the  terrific  sums  spent 
! on  security  a greater  sense  of  insecurity  among  peo- 
i pies  has  resulted.  People  who  work  to  reverse  these 
' trends  are  labelled  peace  protesters.  Protesters! 
Surely  our  pro-life  stand  demands  of  us  an  examina- 


tion of  these  issues  in  light  of  our  faith  and  how  we 
can  bring  that  faith  to  bear  on  the  world  around  us? 

To  promote  life  we  must  also  work  for  a quality  of 
life.  We  can’t,  for  example,  argue  with  any  consis- 
tency for  the  rights  of  the  unborn  without  an  equally 
diligent  commitment  to  the  unwed  mother.  Nor  can 
we  feed  the  hungry  through  piecemeal  efforts  - a food 
basket  at  Christmas  simply  will  not  do.  The  quality  of 
life  also  entails  that  we  work  to  see  that  our  govern- 
ment’s policies.  Church  structures,  and  institutions 
address  the  needs  of  the  powerless  - the  unemployed, 
elderly,  handicapped,  homeless  and  hungry. 

‘Pro-life’,  then,  requires  a threefold  response  - se- 
rious thought,  careful  reflection,  and  action.  Serious 
thought  to  ensure  that  we  familiarize  ourselves  with 
the  issues  which  destroy  life.  Careful  reflection  on 
these  issues  with  scripture  and  the  Church’s  ethical 
traditions.  And  finally,  action  to  help  build  up  the 
Kingdom  in  a broken  world. 

“ . . .the  Church  stands  for  life:  in  each  human 
life  she  sees  the  splendour  of  that  ‘Yes’,  that 
‘Amen’,  who  is  Christ  himself.  To  the  ‘No’ 
which  assails  and  afflicts  the  world,  she  replies 
with  this  living  ‘Yes’,  thus  defending  the 
human  person  and  the  world  from  all  who  plot 
against  and  harm  life.”  (Pope  John  Paul  II,  12 
August  1985). 


! Dear  Father  Lynch, 

I Referring  to  your  editorial 
i (July/ Aug.)  I don’t  know  why  we 
take  secular  press  reports  as  the 
j whole  truth. 

I Veronica  M. 

; Montreal,  Quebec 

I Dear  Editor, 

In  the  July/August  edition  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  three  of  the 
f five  letters  to  the  editor  were 
deeply  involved  with  the  Cold  War. 
The  paranoiac  hysteria  of  the 
fifties  is  alive  and  well  among 
Christians. 

There  is  a knee-jerk  reaction  to 
condemn  as  Marxist-Communist 
subversion  every  effort  at  reflec- 
tion on  the  pastorale  of  living  a 


new  Church  (Jose  Comblin),  every 
attempt  by  the  poor  to  move  out 
from  under  the  oppressive  hand  of 
the  Pharaoh  (Nicaragua  fighting 
Somoza  and  his  U.S. -supported 
slag  since  1933). 

As  long  as  we  live  in  fear  of  the 
“other  side”  when,  and  how,  will 
we  ever  reach  that  point  in  our  his- 
tory when  we: 

1)  Compassionately  embrace  the 
poor  and  afflicted; 

2)  turn  our  swords  into  plough- 
shares; 

3)  commit  ourselves  to  a vibrant 
ecology;  and 

4)  confidently  face  the  wrath  of  the 
rich  for  doing  all  of  the  above? 
While  travelling  through  these 

times  of  extreme  conservatism, 
fundamentalism,  megaprofits  and 
militarization,  let  us  hold  fast  to 
the  fact  that  between  the  Reagan- 


Gorbachev  project  and  Christ’s  lib- 
erating work,  there  is  one  hell  of  a 
difference. 

If  there  be  doubt  as  to  the  spe- 
cies of  attitude  of  mind  and  heart 
we  should  nurture  within  our- 
selves, read  in  the  same  issue  Fr. 
Greg  Chisholm’s  eulogy  to  Sehora 
Victoria  Canales.  The  bottom  line 
is  people. 

Terence  O. 

Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia 
Our  Mistake:  In  the  October  ’85 
issue  we  inadvertently  forgot  to 
give  credit  to  tbe  author  of  the  let- 
ter and  article  which  appeared  on 
pages  2,  3.  He  is  Stephen  A.  Mc- 
Namee  of  Coteau  Landing,  Que- 
bec. Fr.  Gustavo  Guttierrez  was 
incorrectly  listed  as  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society.  He  is  a priest  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Lima,  Peru. 


Father  Francis  Diemert  died 
on  April  27,  1985.  He  had 
spent  some  47  years  as  a mis- 
sionary priest  in  the  service  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
His  entire  life  was  dedicated  to 
bringing  people  to  a knowledge  of 
God  and  of  His  Son,  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ.  This  dedication  took 
him  to  China,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Nigeria.  In  addition,  it 
imposed  on  him  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  Superior  General  of  the 
Scarboro  Society  (1959-68).  Before 
this  he  had  been  Rector  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  where 


young  men  were  prepared  for  the 
missionary  priesthood. 

Father  Diemert’s  final  illness 
struck  with  shocking  suddenness. 
I could  hardly  believe  it  when  I was 
told  that  ‘Frank’  was  seriously  ill. 
In  some  strange  way  I had  the  feel- 
ing that  he  would  always  be 
around.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine 
the  Scarboro  Society  without  him. 

Several  months  before  his  death 
we  discovered  a common  interest. 
During  1984  we  made  a spiritual 
retreat  together.  The  retreat  mas- 
ter quoted  from  and  recommended 
the  books  of  Ruth  Burrows.  She  is 


By  Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 


In  this  personal  remembrance  Fr 
John  Gault,  S.F.M. , recounts  Fr. 
Francis  Diemert’s  spiritual  growth 
during  an  illness  which  ended  in 
his  death  in  April  1985.  The  spir- 
itual insights  Fr.  Diemert  gained 
are  useful  today  for  they  provide  us 
with  much  food  for  thought  and 
reflection. 


“If  we  have  died  with  Him,  then 
we  shall  live  with  Him.”  (2  Timo- 
thy, 2;  11) 


1 


r 


d. 
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a Carmelite  nun  living  in  an  En- 
glish monastery.  Her  spirituality 
appealed  to  Father  Diemert. 

When  I informed  him  that  I had 
bought  and  read  four  of  her  books, 
he  asked  to  borrow  them.  During 
one  of  my  last  conversations  with 
him,  he  told  me  that  he  had  the 
books  beside  his  bed  and  read  from 
them  every  night.  These  works 
were  nurturing  his  spirituality 
during  the  several  months  before 
his  final  illness  and  death. 

While  spending  an  hour  near 
his  coffin  during  the  wake  period,  I 
selected  a chapter,  at  random, 
from  Ruth  Burrows’  book.  To  Be- 
lieve In  Jesus.  The  chapter  chosen 
dealt  with  “The  Word  of  the 
Cross”.  It  struck  me  as  very  appro- 
priate since  it  dealt  with  what  I 
believed  was  Father  Diemert’s  own 
spiritual  outlook.  The  chapter 
speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  one  and  only 
way  to  God  the  Father.  To  follow 
this  way  we  must  be  as  open  to  the 
Father  as  Jesus  was  and  willing  to 
share  in  His  death.  We  must  die  to 
self  and  seek  the  will  of  the  Father 
even  unto  physical  death.  Having 
known  Father  Diemert  since  1935, 
I feel  that  this  was  the  way  chosen 
by  him,  especially  during  his  final 
illness.  It  is  the  way  of  death  to 
self-seeking;  the  way  of  total  sur- 
render to  God’s  will;  the  way  of  ab- 
solute trust  and  confidence  in 
God’s  love. 

I We  humans  are  very  much  in- 
1;  dined  to  think  as  did  the  Pharisee 
I'l  who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray, 
j:  He  believed  that  he  himself  accom- 

j plished  his  own  salvation  through 
I his  prayers  and  good  works.  Ap- 
parently he  discovered  some  tech- 
nique by  which  he  would  become 
deeply  spiritual.  By  becoming  the 
author  of  his  own  sanctity  the 
Pharisee  hoped  to  present  himself 
before  God  to  receive  his  reward. 
Ruth  Burrows  calls  this  natural 
religion,  “trying  to  reach  God  by 
' our  own  efforts”.  The  Pharisee  felt 
self-sufficient  and  impressed  by 
his  own  spiritual  wealth. 


The  publican,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognized  his  own  spiritual  pov- 
erty. He,  like  the  Psalmist,  saw 
God  as  “his  king  and  his  hope”. 
The  publican’s  strength  was  in  his 
great  trust  in  God. 

The  Pharisee,  like  Adam  and 
Eve,  through  his  self-seeking  and 
pride  had  cut  himself  off  from  God, 
the  Source  of  all  life,  especially  the 
life  of  the  Spirit.  The  publican  did 
the  very  opposite. 

God  Sanctifies  Us 

What  renders  Christianity 
unique?  Ruth  Burrows  believes 
that  it  is  because  it  holds  that  God 
is  the  one  who  sanctifies  us.  We 
can  only  prepare  ourselves  for  His 
action  and  freely  remain  open  to 
the  Source.  Otherwise,  human  ac- 
tion alone  will  accomplish  nothing 
toward  our  spiritual  development 
and  union  with  God. 

This  teaching  is  very  evident  in 
the  stories  of  the  Bible.  Sacred 
Scripture  is  very  honest  about  the 
human  element  in  the  history  of 
salvation.  It  does  not  cover  up 
human  sinfulness  and  weakness. 
Our  hope  does  not  depend  on 
human  effort  but  is  based  on  God’s 
steadfast  love  and  faithfulness  to 
His  promises.  Unless  we  base  our 


Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 


confidence  and  trust  in  this  divine 
faithfulness  and  love,  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  falling  into  de- 
spair. It  alone  provides  us  with 
true  meaning,  especially  in  our 
human  sufferings.  Suffering  with- 
out meaning  eventually  leads  to 
despair. 

Christ  assures  us  that  we  cannot 
live  on  bread  alone.  Although  we 
know,  beyond  doubt,  that  man  does 
not  live  without  bread  we  must  ad- 
mit that  humans  need  to  find 
meaning  and  purpose  in  the  midst 
of  our  confusing  existence.  The 


“I  could  hardly  believe  it 
when  I was  told  that 
Trank’  was  seriously  ill. 
In  some  strange  way  I 
had  the  feeling  that  he 
would  always  be  around. 
It  was  difficult  to  imag- 
ine the  Scarboro  Society 
without  him.” 


failure  to  experience  acceptance 
and  meaning  can  lead  to  depres- 
sion and  rejection  of  food.  In  some 
cases,  this  situation  leads  to  death. 

Scripture  assures  us  that 
striving  for  self-perfection  leads  to 
discouragement.  Today,  we  are  al- 
most obsessed  by  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing self-worth  by  self-affirma- 
tion. There  is  no  need  to  establish 
it  by  personal  effort.  All  we  need  to 
do  is  to  accept  self-worth  as  a gift 
from  the  Source.  After  all,  God 
loved  each  one  of  us  into  existence. 
Our  self-worth  depends  on  that 
truth.  He  endowed  us  with  talent, 
ability  and  many  other  gifts.  The 
Bible  assures  us  that  the  real 
human  problem  began  when 
Adam  and  Eve  broke  off  that  all- 
important  relationship  with  God. 


: 
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“Fr.  Diemert  responded  with  total  confidence  in  God’s  love  and  fidelity  to 
His  promises.”  Pictured  here  with  Fr.  Amby  MacKinnon,  S.F.M.  (right). 


Egotheism 

Seeking  self  rather  than  seek- 
ing God  has  led  to  a sad  process  in 
human  history.  All  the  great  re- 
ligions tried  to  put  a stop  to  this 
process.  Pascal  truthfully  claimed 
that  “self  is  hateful  . . . because  it 
makes  itself  the  centre  of  every- 
thing”. Martin  Luther  held  that 
the  self  “seeks  everything,  includ- 
ing God,  only  for  itself’.  Freud 
seemed  to  think  that  we  humans 
“are  hopelessly  absorbed  with  our- 
selves”. Even  Andre  Gide  admit- 


“(Christianity) demands 
dying  to  self-absorption, 
to  self-centredness,  to 
self-preference,  to  ego- 
theism.  We  must  cease 
C using  God  to  promote 
self.” 


ted  that  “the  flaw  of  man,  his  sole 
sin”  is  his  preference  for  himself 
In  other  words  pride  or  egotheism 
(putting  self  before  God)  is  the 
greatest  human  problem. 

The  self  often  deceives  itself  in 
regard  to  the  concept  of  con- 
version. Certainly  it  implies  a 
turning  to  God,  however,  turning 
to  God  without  turning  away  from 
self  leads  to  abuses  and  hypocrisy. 
Outsiders  often  perceive  this  in- 
congruity in  people  who  claim  be- 
lief in  God. 

This  is  why  Ruth  Burrows’  book. 
To  Believe  in  Jesus,  is  so  impor- 
tant. It  shows  us  how  Christianity 
demands  a death.  At  the  same 
time  our  faith  finds  life  in  death. 
We  are  asked  to  die  to  self  and 
promised  life.  This  is  the  saving 
mystery  of  life  through  death. 

This  process  demands  dying  to 
self-absorption,  to  self-centred- 


ness, to  self-preference,  to  ego- 
theism. We  must  cease  using  God 
to  promote  self  Seemingly  turn- 
ing to  God  without  turning  away 
from  self  can  be  destructive  to  our 
spiritual  life.  It  really  means  cut- 
ting oneself  off  from  the  Source  - 
from  God.  This  is  why  Ruth  Bur- 
rows believes  that  “the  high  point 
of  revelation  . . . was  when  Jesus 
died  on  the  cross”. 

We  do  not  earn  God’s  love.  It  is  a 
free  gift,  made  known  to  us 
through  Jesus  Christ  who  is  like 
us  in  all  things  but  sin. 

Spirituality  of  the 
Cross 

We  must  accept  the  spirituality 
of  the  Cross.  Christ  desired  to  do 
the  will  of  His  Father  in  all  things 
even  unto  death,  even  to  death  on 
the  cross.  It  means  seeking  God 
and  not  self 

This  death  to  self  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  God.  The  process 
is  long  and  demanding,  however, 
Ruth  Burrows  assures  us  that  “the 
mighty  power  of  God  is  at  hand  to 
operate  in  our  poverty  and  weak- 
ness”. 

Knowing  Father  Diemert  as  I 
did,  I am  quite  certain  that  during 


his  life  and  especially  in  his  final 
illness  he  repeated  with  Christ, 
“my  God,  my  God,  why  have  you 
forsaken  me”.  Like  Christ,  Fr.  Di- 
emert responded  with  total  con- 
fidence in  God’s  love  and  fidelity  to 
His  promises  with  the  words:  “Fa- 
ther, into  Your  hands  I commend 
my  spirit”. 

God  takes  a self-offered  life  and 
shares  His  Divine  Life  with  it. 
This  is  eternal  life.  ^ 
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! The  following  excerpts  were  taken  from  speeches 
I made  by  the  Holy  Father  during  his  recent  seven  na- 
' tion  African  tour,  8 — 19  August,  1985. 

\ . the  future  of  a successful  society  depends 

upon  the  formation  of  consciences.  People  and  human 
groups  have  to  be  able  to  discern  the  essential,  what 
is  true  and  good  for  man,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able 
to  judge  critically  the  ambiguities  of  progress,  errors 
‘ or  pseudo-values,  the  snares  of  artificial  things  cer- 
tain civilizations  use  like  mirages,  the  temptations  of 
j materialism  and  ideologies  which  call  themselves 
' effective  but  raise  the  question:  For  what  are  they 
i effective?” 

I Yaounde,  Cameroon 

13  August  1985 

j . today  there  is  a powerful  anti-life  mentality. 

: It  is  more  widespread  in  developed  nations,  but  it  is 

j also  being  transmitted  to  the  developing  nations  as  if 
j it  were  the  compulsory  path  to  development  and  prog- 

I ress  ....  Against  the  pessimism  and  selfishness 
j which  cast  a shadow  over  the  world,  the  Church 
p stands  for  life:  in  each  human  life  she  sees  the  splen- 

ji  dour  of  that  ‘Yes’,  that  ‘Amen’,  who  is  Christ  himself 

To  the  ‘No’  which  assails  and  afflicts  the  world,  she 
replies  with  this  living  ‘Yes’,  thus  defending  the 
human  person  and  the  world  from  all  who  plot 
against  and  harm  life.” 

Bamenda,  Cameroon 
12  August  1985 

: '‘The  ultimate  determining  factor  is  the  human  per- 

son. It  is  not  science  and  technology,  or  the  increasing 
means  of  economic  and  material  development,  but 
the  human  person,  and  especially  groups  of  persons, 
communities  and  nations,  freely  choosing  to  face  the 
problems  together,  who  will,  under  God,  determine 
the  future.  That  is  why  whatever  impedes  human 
freedom  or  dishonours  it,  such  as  the  evil  of  apartheid 
I and  all  forms  of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  is  an 
y affront  to  man’s  vocation  to  shape  his  own  destiny.” 
Nairobi,  Kenya 
18  August  1985 

“The  world  calls  for  justice  today,  but  that  often 
does  not  stop  certain  powers  from  acting  in  an  unjust 
fashion  toward  other  peoples  or  categories  of  people. 
Philosophizing  on  the  dignity  of  the  person,  with  his 
rights  and  duties,  on  interpersonal  relationships  in 
family  and  society,  ought  to  take  practical  account  of 
the  aspirations  and  needs  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  hunger  or  inadequate  housing,  of  those  who  are 
looking  for  work,  of  those  whose  dignity  as  women  or 
children  is  disregarded,  of  those  who  are  without  the 
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“The  ultimate  determining  factor 
is  the  human  person.” 


freedom  necessary  to  set  up  a stable  home,  of  those 
who  wish  to  develop  agricultural  or  industrial  works 
capable  of  meeting  the  prior  needs  of  populations,  of 
those  who  rightly  desire  to  develop  what  is  beautiful 
and  good  in  their  cultural  heritage.” 

Yaounde,  Cameroon 
13  August  1985 

“Another  crying  injustice  in  certain  regions  of  Af- 
rica is  social  discrimination  which  rightly  arouses 
the  indignation  of  the  world  and  the  Church.  It  is 
deplorable  to  see  prolonged  the  system  of  apartheid 
which,  by  a severe  repression,  continues  to  claim  too 
many  victims,  crushing  underfoot  a fundamental 
human  right.” 

Yaounde,  Cameroon 
12  August  1985 

“Cameroon  is  really  like  a crossroads  of  ethnic 
groups,  languages,  religions,  open  both  to  the 
French-speaking  and  the  English-speaking  world,  at 
the  heart  of  Africa  and  very  typical  of  this  continent. 
Such  a situation  certainly  calls  for  a spirit  of  toler- 
ance and  dialogue  among  such  very  different  groups, 
respect  for  the  particular  conditions  of  culture  and 
religion,  consideration  for  local  responsibilities  and 
the  rights  of  each  person,  mutual  esteem  and  frater- 
nal cooperation.  It  also  calls  for  great  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  national  leaders  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
spirit  is  observed  everywhere,  to  prevent  some  people 
being  in  some  way  harassed  by  others  and  to  ensure 
the  participation  by  all  in  the  common  good.” 
Yaounde,  Cameroon 
12  August  1985 
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Mayon  Volcano,  Philippines 

I have  come  that  they  may  have  life. 
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Chiclayo,  Peru 

I have  come  that  they  may  have  life. 
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A Japanese  Christian  Community 

I have  come  that  they  may  have  life. 
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Muelle  De  Los  Bueyes,  Nicaragua 

I have  come  that  they  may  have  life. 
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Southern  Leyte,  Philippines 

I have  come  that  they  may  have  life. 
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AGING  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD 


By  C.T.  (Terry)  Gillin 

Canadians  have  long  recognized 
that  our  population  is  growing 
older;  that  is,  as  a group  the  elderly 
represent  a larger  proportion  of  the 
population  than  they  once  did. 
This  trend,  while  accepted  by  Ca- 
nadians, is  not  recognized  as  a 
problem  in  many  Third  World 
countries.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Gillin 
points  out  that  the  developing 
world  does  indeed  face  serious 
problems  if  this  issue  is  not  ad- 
dressed. The  solution,  he  argues, 
will  depend  on  the  approach  one 
takes. 

There  is  a myth  that  the 
aging  of  the  population  is 
not  a problem  in  the  less  de- 
veloped regions  of  the  world.  After 
all,  this  view  notes,  the  proportion 
of  elderly  as  a group  is  relatively 
small  and  the  birth  rate  relatively 
high  in  most  Third  World  coun- 
tries. But  the  World  Assembly  on 
Aging  in  1982  felt  compelled  to 
warn  that  the  aging  trend  is  not 
well  recognized  even  in  some  de- 
veloping countries. 


The  United  Nations  classifies  a 
country  as  “young”  if  less  than 
four  percent  of  its  population  is  60 
or  65  years  old  or  older.  Since  1970, 
many  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries have  moved  from  the  “young” 
to  the  “mature”  category,  where 
four  to  seven  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  aged.  As  of  1980  there  were 
only  six  countries  remaining  in 
the  world  which  had  a “young” 
population. 

In  examining  the  demographic 
context  of  aging  in  the  developing 
regions  of  the  world,  one  must  con- 
sider not  only  the  proportion  of  the 
aged  but  also  the  actual  numbers 
of  aged  regionally  and  globally.  In 
1970,  the  distribution  of  the  elder- 
ly between  the  less  developed  and 
more  developed  regions  was  al- 
most equal,  150.9  and  153.4  mil- 
lion people  respectively.  By  1975  a 
shift  had  taken  place.  There  were 
now  more  aged  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  180  million,  as 
compared  with  166  million  in  the 
more  developed  regions.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  the  year  2000,  60 


percent  of  the  world’s  elderly  will 
live  in  the  developing  world;  by 
2025  the  proportion  will  reach 
more  than  70  percent.  The  de- 
veloping regions  of  the  globe  have 
not  only  a growing  population  of 
young  people,  but  also  a growing 
population  of  elderly.  This  tremen- 
dous growth  will  be  more  rapid 
among  the  very  old  than  for  the 
old,  and  more  female  than  male. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  these 
figures  refer  to  chronological  age 
rather  than  functional  age.  Yet, 
one  must  understand  “old  age”  dif- 
ferently in  a country  with  a life 
expectancy  of  45  years  than  in  a 
country  where  life  expectancy  ex- 
ceeds 70  years.  If  one  could  esti- 
mate the  number  of  people  who 
age  prematurely,  the  aging  popu- 
lation shift  between  developing 
and  developed  regions  would  be 
much  more  dramatic.  Considering 
the  trend  in  global  proportions 
and  actual  numbers  of  elderly,  one 
can  only  conclude  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  aging  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  an  important 
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! historical  trend  which  deserves 

more  attention. 

Some  thought  has  been  given  to 
how  one  might  best  understand 
aging  in  the  less  developed  regions 
of  the  world.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent perspectives  one  can  use  to 
j'l  analyze  this  phenomenon.  Choos- 

ing  one  or  the  other  has  significant 
I consequences  for  solutions  as  well 

i as  understanding. 

I If  Modernization  Theory  is 
' adopted  as  one’s  perspective,  the 

I progress  of  developing  countries 

will  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  duplicate  the  benefits 
and  services  generally  available  in 
the  most  developed  nations,  such 


“The  developing  regions 
of  the  globe  have  not  only 
a growing  population  of 
young  people,  but  also  a 
growing  population  of 
elderly.” 

An  alternative  view.  Depen- 
dency Theory,  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  beginning  with  so- 
cioeconomic structures,  from  the 
local  to  the  international  levels; 
and  it  proposes  a more  indirect 
way  of  helping  the  elderly.  Almost 
all  the  aged  of  the  developing 
world  live  in  families,  and  most  of 


The  extra  years 

The  natural  lifespan  of  women  is  up  to  9 years  longer  than 
men.  But  in  developing  countries  the  combined  rigours  of 
childbearing,  hard  work  and  poor  nutrition  narrow  the  gap. 
With  improved  health  care  and  nutrition  the  gap  will  widen. 


as  universal  social  security  and 
health  insurance,  income  security 
for  older  workers,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  personal  savings. 
These  and  similar  recommenda- 
tions, however,  assume  a so- 
cioeconomic context  which  gener- 
ally does  not  exist  in  the 
developing  regions.  There,  a large 
proportion  of  all  workers  labour  in 
the  informal  sector  of  the  economy 
(e.g.  barter),  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple live  in  rural  settings,  and  aver- 
age incomes  are  low.  Moderniza- 
tion Theory  typifies  the  approach 
of  many  to  the  problems  of  aging  in 
the  Third  World. 


Developing  countries 


these  families  are  part  of  rura 
and/or  informal  economic  struc- 
tures. Therefore,  social  mecha- 
nisms which  strengthen  the  farm 
sector  will  help  families  meet 
their  basic  needs,  including  the 
needs  of  their  aging  members  - 
measures  such  as  crop  and  live- 
stock guarantees,  rural  infra- 
structure services  and  marketing 
facilities,  local  and  national  co- 
operative credit  unions. 

There  is,  moreover,  a wider  con- 
nection highlighted  by  Depen- 
dency Theory.  It  is  the  tremendous 
discrepancy  between  rich  and  poor 
nations.  The  dependency  of  the 


poor  upon  the  rich  can  be  altered, 
and  this  would  significantly  im- 
prove the  lives  of  many,  including 
the  aged.  As  Willy  Brandt  and  oth- 
ers point  out  in  their  book,  North- 
South  (1980),  0.5  percent  of  one 
year’s  global  military  budget 
would  pay  for  all  the  farm  equip- 
ment needed  for  all  countries  to 
approach  self-sufficiency  in  food 
production  in  just  ten  years. 
Through  Dependency  Theory, 
then,  the  concerns  of  gerontology 
are  linked  with  the  broader  issue 
of  world  development. 

Without  underestimating  the 
value  of  the  proposals  implied  by 
modernization,  such  as  income 
and  health  schemes,  it  seems  cru- 
cial to  accept  the  basic  insight  of 
Dependency  Theory:  the  old,  like 
the  young,  are  usefully  under- 
stood as  family  members  embed- 
ded in  a hierarchy  of  socio- 
economic structures,  which  are 
ultimately  international  in  scope. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  important 
question  implied  for  the  more  de- 
veloped regions  of  the  globe:  What 
structural  factors  create  and 
maintain  the  dependency  of  the 
aged  in  the  highly  industrialized 
countries?  ^ 


Mr.  Gillin  has  been  a member  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  Ryerson  Poly- 
technical  Institute  in  Toronto  since 
1981  and  is  currently  Coordinator 
of  their  Gerontology  Program. 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


S.  Africa’s  Catholic  Bishops  Add 
Voice  to  Growing  Unrest 

In  a recent  statement  the  Southern  African  Catholic 
Bishops’  Conference  urged  Pretoria’s  government  to 
end  the  current  state  of  emergency  and  enter  into 
“discussions  with  the  real  leaders  of  the  people”.  Con- 
demning the  township  unrest  as  “a  traumatic  experi- 
ence characterized  by  the  thud  of  rubber  bullets,  the 
suffocating  stench  of  teargas,  the  shooting,  the 
screaming  of  hysterical  children,  and  the  ruthless 
whipping  of  young  and  old  mourners  at  funerals,”  the 
bishops  warned  that  “as  long  as  a system  of  apartheid 
prevails,  the  resentment  and  the  unrest  will  never  die 
down”. 

Population  Control  in  South 
Africa 

Nurses  interviewed  in  Nairobi,  Kenya  at  the  UN 
Women’s  Conference  claim  that  the  South  African 
government  is  promoting  a vigorous  family  planning 
campaign  among  the  Black  population,  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  white  couples  to  have  more 
children.  The  women  believe  that  the  government’s 
“Population  Development  Program”,  while  claiming 
to  slow  the  birth  rate  in  order  to  raise  people’s  stan- 
dard of  living,  is  in  fact  “a  genocide  campaign” 
against  Blacks. 

Promoting  hysterectomies  and  forced  sterilization 
by  means  of  involuntary  tubal  ligations  are  reported 
by  the  nurses  to  be  parts  of  the  plan.  Oddly  enough. 
Family  Planning  Clinics,  offering  the  only  health 
services  that  are  free  to  Blacks  in  South  Africa,  are 
readily  available  in  even  the  most  remote  regions  of 
the  country.  (Source:  Mission  Intercom). 

Mexican  Bishop  Calls  for  Debt 
Cancellation 

Sergio  Mendez  Arceo,  former  Bishop  of  Cuer- 
navaca, Mexico,  has  proposed  that  the  creditor 
nations  of  the  First  World  cancel  Latin  America’s 
$360  billion  foreign  debt.  The  Mexican  Catholic 
bishop  made  his  proposal  at  a conference  held  in  early 
August  in  Havana  to  discuss  the  region’s  debt.  He 
urged  reflection  on  the  biblical  tradition  of  the  “year 
of  grace”  when,  he  said,  “every  seven  or  50  years  the 
original  order  of  creation  was  restored,  without  per- 
manent ownership  of  land,  without  perpetual  bond- 
age, without  eternal  debts”. 


In  light  of  this  tradition.  Bishop  Mendez  Arceo 
called  on  the  Latin  American  churches  to  proclaim  a 
“decade  of  grace”  to  coincide  with  preparations  for  the 
500th  anniversary  in  1992  of  the  first  European  colo- 
nization of  America.  During  this  decade,  he  said,  “all 
the  debts  of  our  peoples  ought  to  be  cancelled  by  those 
other  countries  that  call  themselves  Christian”. 

Cardinal  Paulo  Evaristo  Arns  of  Sao  Paulo  in  a 
statement  read  to  the  conference  said  that  “what  is  at 
stake  are  not  the  accounts  of  international  creditors 
but  the  lives  of  millions  of  persons  who  cannot  suffer 
the  permanent  threat  of  recessive  measures  and  of 
unemployment  which  bring  misery  and  death”. 
(Source:  Latinamerica  Press). 

Green  Revolution  Yields  Bitter 
Harvest 

The  “green  revolution”  promised  much  hope  in  the 
last  decade,  but  those  meant  to  benefit  from  it  now 
revolt  against  it.  Filipino  farmers  enthusiastically 
joined  the  movement  in  the  1970s  because  it  promised 
that  production  and  income  would  double  or  triple. 
This  support  ended  in  the  early  1980s  when  it  became 
clear  that  more  was  promised  than  could  be  delivered. 

Recently  compiled  statistics  help  explain  the  farm- 
ers’ frustration: 

- In  a typical  area,  production  rose  72  percent, 
but  real  income  (profits  adjusted  to  inflation)  fell  38 
percent. 

- Before  the  green  revolution,  42  percent  of  the 
farmers  had  savings,  but  in  the  1980s,  those  who  can 
afford  to  save  are  down  to  8 percent. 

- In  the  1980s,  95  percent  are  in  debt,  compared 
to  50  percent  before. 

- More  farm  families,  73  percent,  fall  below  the 
official  poverty  line  now  than  the  33-61  percent  (de- 
pending on  region)  previously. 

- Fertilizer  has  increased  fertility,  but  harmed 
the  soil. 

- Pesticides  destroyed  mudfish,  crabs,  frogs  and 
even  fruit  trees  that  fed  farm  families  and  farmers 
have  less  time  to  farm  traditional  vegetable  plots. 

- The  old  rice  culture  had  hundreds  of  varieties, 
adapted  over  centuries  to  different  climate,  soil  and 
pests,  but  the  green  revolution  promoted  few  vari- 
eties making  the  entire  rice  crop  vulnerable  to  epi- 
demics. 

- Seed  is  bought  annually  from  private  — usu- 
ally foreign  — companies,  so  farmers  are  dependent 
on  markets  outside  their  control.  (Source:  Asia 
Focus). 
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I REMEMBER 


by  Fr.  Robert  Cranley,  S.F.M. 


“To  the  Church, 
but  hardly  on  time’  ’ 


Saint  Theresa  of  Avila  used  to  call  the  imagina- 
tion the  fool  of  the  mental  faculties.  Perhaps  she 
should  have  included  the  memory  - at  least 
sometimes. 

In  1958,  three  years  after  arriving  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Scarboro  established  its  most  isolated  parish 
in  Lilo-an  on  the  island  of  Southern  Leyte.  Prior  to 
this  time,  our  priests  in  the  Philippines  had  been 
assigned  to  any  of  three  parishes  covering  four  towns 
and  their  outlying  territories.  (Readers  of  Scarboro 
Missions  will  remember  frequent  mention  of  the 
towns  and  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Cahalian  - later 
renamed  St.  John,  Anahawan  and  Hinundayan). 

Fr.  Rod  MacNeil  and  I were  assigned  to  work  in 
Lilo-an;  Fr.  Rod  as  pastor,  and  I as  his  assistant.  Fr. 
MacNeil’s  talents  as  a handyman  were  well  known 
among  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  he  therefore  seemed  a 
‘natural’  for  a parish  such  as  Lilo-an.  With  a church 
needing  to  be  built,  there  was  plenty  of  carpentry 
work  to  he  done.  Although  the  construction  was  a 
rather  drawn  out  process  a new  church  was  built  by 
Fr.  Patrick  Kelly  with  the  rectory  reconstructed  by 
Fr.  Rod  himself 

During  our  General  Chapter  of  1959  we  were  fre- 
quently short-staffed.  As  a result  I would  often  com- 
mute between  Lilo-an  and  Cabalian  in  order  to  help 
out  in  each  of  the  parishes.  Normally  this  presented 
few  problems,  however,  Lilo-an  was  an  isolated  spot 
accessible  only  by  boat.  There  were  many  instances 
when,  as  a consequence  of  stormy  weather,  it  could 
not  be  reached  at  all. 


Once,  while  in  Cabalian,  I was  instructed  to  return 
to  Lilo-an  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  mass  for  one  of 
our  parishioners.  After  everything  was  taken  care  of 
in  Cabalian  I boarded  the  inter-island  steamer 
headed  for  what  I thought  was  Lilo-an.  As  a result  of 
innumerable  delays  the  ship  was  unable  to  leave  port 
until  well  after  dark.  Because  it  was  a moonless  night 
the  captain  would  not  risk  passing  through  the 
straits  separating  Southern  Leyte  and  Pano-an  Is- 
land. We  would  have  to  wait  a few  more  hours  before 
we  could  leave.  When  we  did  leave  it  was  smooth 
sailing  and  I was  able  to  snooze  for  most  of  the  trip. 

As  we  rounded  Pano-an  Island  it  became  clear  to 
me  that  the  steamer  was  not  heading  towards  Lilo-an 
but  was  instead  bound  for  Malitbog  on  the  other  side 
of  Southern  Leyte.  Since  I immediately  ruled  out 
swimming  back,  I resigned  myself  to  stay  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  When  I arrived  in  Malitbog 
it  was  shortly  after  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  To  find 
a bed  for  the  night  I was  forced  to  wake  up  the  local 
pastor. 

The  following  morning,  and  an  outboard  motor 
boat  later,  I managed  to  get  to  another  town  within 
three  kilometres  of  Lilo-an.  After  yet  another  creaky 
boat  ride  I arrived  at  the  church,  but  hardly  on  time. 
I’m  sorry  to  report.  Everyone  in  Lilo-an  had  pretty 
well  given  up  on  me  and  had  returned  to  their  homes. 

And  I still  had  to  find  another  outboard  boat  to  get 
me  back  to  Cabalian. 

Only  in  Leyte,  you  say  - or  only  to  me?  V 


Rememkr.... 
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“All  I want  is  to  know  Christ 
and  the  power  of  his  resurrec- 
tion and  to  share  his  sufferings 
by  reproducing  the  pattern  of 
his  death.  Not  that  I have  be- 
come perfect  yet:  I have  not  yet 


won,  but  I am  still  running, 
trying  to  capture  the  prize  for 
which  Christ  Jesus  captured 
me  . , . All  I can  say  is  that  I 
forget  the  past  and  I strain 
ahead  for  what  is  still  to  come; 


I am  racing  for  the  finish,  for 
the  prize  to  which  God  calls  us 
upwards  to  receive  in  Christ 
Jesus.” 

Philippians  3:10-15 
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Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 
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LETTERS 

Rev.  Father: 

. . . The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
“The  Global  Parish”  (September 
1985)  [regarding]  the  testimony  of 
Cardinal  O’Connor  as  the  head  of  a 
delegation  of  U.S.  Bishops  given  to 
some  subcommittee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

You  must  have  approved  or 
agreed  with  the  statement  and 
perhaps  you  can  explain  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  “political  so- 
lution” advocated  instead  of  mili- 
tary aid. 

I wonder  if  their  lordships  could 
give  a few  practical  examples  of 


political  solutions  when  the  Sovi- 
ets are  involved?  Perhaps  the  hon- 
ourable Bishops  could  refer  to  the 
Berlin  crisis,  the  famous  airlift, 
the  division  of  Korea,  the  freedom 
fight  in  1956  by  the  Hungarians, 
the  Czechoslovak  conquest  in 
1968,  and  a few  recent  ones. 

If  there  is  no  example  for  “politi- 
cal solution”  with  the  Soviets, 
then  the  word  is  meaningless,  a 
“euphemism”  or  using  the  biblical 
language:  a hypocrisy. 

Again,  may  I reassure  you  of  my 
continuous  appreciation. 

Joseph  K.,  M.D. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Dear  Rev.  Fathers: 

I am  writing  to  commend  you  for ' 


two  very  good  articles  in  your  Sep- 
tember issue,  “War  in  Nicaragua” 
and  “Nicaragua  Through  the  Eyes 
of  Children”  by  Jose  Garcia  and 
Joe  Gunn.  We  found  these  articles 
excellent.  Our  son  who  has  been 
studying  the  situation  there  and 
has  visited  that  country  to  find  out 
more  about  it,  pronounced  the 
articles  the  best  he  has  ever  read. 
He  said  that  is  exactly  what  the 
situation  is  like  in  Nicaragua. 

Mrs.  Frank  T. 

Grand  Falls,  NB 

Writeback:  let  us  know  what  you 
thjnk  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions  . Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 
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A Christmas  Message 
from  the  Council 


ri 


The  following  is  a brief  homily  which  was  given  by  Bishop  Kenneth 
Turner,  S.F.M.,  at  the  Christmas  Masses  at  Pembroke  General  Hospital 
in  1982.  Bishop  Turner  was  killed  in  a car  accident  October  30, 
1983.  The  homily  notes  were  found  among  his  personal  effects. 


he  intelligence  with  which  we  poor  chil- 
dren of  Eve  are  endowed  allows  us  to  rec- 
ognize something  of  the  greatness  and 
richness  of  God’s  material  creation  - sun,  moon,  heav- 
enly bodies  beyond  count  - and  to  jump  to  appreciate 
their  order,  complexity  and  beauty.  The  ocean  caves 
hide  “full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene”.  But 
whatever  excellence  the  material  universe  has,  we 
have  here  but  a hint  of  the  unfathomed  immensity, 
power,  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  Creator  for  He 
must  have  all  these  in  infinite  supply. 

In  Palestine,  1982  years  ago,  the  work  of  the 
sixth  day  of  Creation  was  ended  by  the  birth 
of  the  chief  member  of  the  human  race, 
Christ,  Our  Lord.  Man  had  been  crown  of 
creation,  but  now  the  Messiah-King  be- 
came the  crown  of  humanity. 

The  King  of  Glory  entered  the  world  that 
He  had  made  with  no  witnesses  save  His 
Mother,  St.  Joseph  and  the  cattle  of  the  cave-stable 
which  were  its  normal  tenants.  There  was  no  sign  of 
gold  or  of  precious  stones  or  of  other  riches.  There  was  no 
need  - all  the  wealth  of  creation  is  in  the  Infant  Saviour. 
The  Crib  scene  in  its  apparent  simplicity  teaches  us 
Wisdom.  We  have  no  real  need  of  anything  save  the  Child  and  the 
divine  Love  that  prompted  His  being  there.  We  cannot  give  Him  any 
material  thing  that  would  be  meaningful  to  Him  unless  it  is  signed  by 
the  Love  He  has  made  us  capable  of  giving. 

May  the  Love  that  Bishop  Turner  spoke  of,  shine  in  our  hearts  and  our  actions  at  Christmas  and  throughout  the 
New  Year  as  we,  each  in  our  own  way,  try  to  reveal  God’s  love  to  all  people. 

On  behalf  of  everyone  here  at  Scarboro  we  wish  you  and  your  family  a happy  and  holy  Christmas. 


V 


Kenneth  MacAulay,  S.F.M.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M.  Terry  O’Sullivan,  S.F.M. 


General  Council 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions 


THE  WORD 


'V 


became  poor:  poor  on  Beth* 
lehem  night,  poor  in  the  house  at 
Nazareth,  stripped  of  everything 
at  the  hour  of  your  death  on  the 
cross.  Jesus  Christ,  you  alone  were 
able  to  say:  ^Blessed  are  you  poor^ 
(Lk.6:20),  ^blessed  are  the  poor  im 
spirit^  (Mt.5:3). 


99 


The  world’s  poor  include  refugees  and  those  who 
through  sickness,  old  age  or  misfortune  suffer  soli- 
tude and  abandonment.  The  poor  include  those  strug- 
gling to  escape  drugs,  violence  or  criminal 
organizations,  as  well  as  “the  families  of  those  who 
have  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  commitment  to 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  putting  into  practice  the 
church’s  social  teaching.”  Victims  of  kidnappings,  the 
unemployed,  those  deprived  of  human  rights,  those 
who  suffer  because  of  racism,  as  well  as  the  “victims  of 
those  other  forms  of  poverty  which  strike  at  the  spir- 
itual and  social  values  of  the  individual”  were  some  of 
those  included  in  a listing  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  of  the 
world’s  poor. 


The  church  desires  to  discover  anew  the  strength  of  th 
Beatitude  of  the  Poor,”  (Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.,  Nicaragua/, 


m: 


m. 


Pope 


You,  who  though  you  were  rich  became  poor  for  our 
sake,  so  that  we  might  become  rich  (cf  2 Cor.8;9).  You, 
Jesus  Christ,  born  on  Bethlehem  night  in  a stable 
and  laid  in  manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for  you 
at  the  inn  (cf  Lk.2:7).  You,  the  son  of  the  living  God,  of 
one  being  with  the  Father,  not  made,  but  begotten 
from  eternity.  You,  the  Word,  God  from  God,  light 
from  light.  The  church  and  humanity,  the  city  of 
Rome  and  the  whole  world  (urbis  et  orbis  ) greet  you 
today.  The  anxious  hearts  of  the  people  of  today  sur- 
round you,  as  they  contemplate  you  in  the  mystery  of 
your  birth. 

You  became  poor;  poor  on  Bethlehem  night,  poor  in 
the  house  at  Nazareth,  stripped  of  everything  at  the 
hour  of  your  death  on  the  cross.  Jesus  Christ,  you 
alone  were  able  to  say;  “Blessed  are  you  poor” 
(Lk.6:20),  “blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit”  (Mt.5:3). 


You  were  able  to  say  it  because  you  alone  knew  how 
much  poverty  man  needed  in  order  to  become  rich 
with  the  wealth  that  God  gives  to  the  human  heart. 

Behold,  on  Bethlehem  night  we  contemplate  - 
every  year  we  contemplate  — in  utter  wonderment, 
the  mystery  of  your  birth.  How  poor  God  has  become, 
how  rich  man  has  become,  blessed  is  the  poverty  of 
God  that  has  become  the  greatest  source  of  man’s 
enriching. 

“Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit”;  These  are  the 
words  written  in  the  very  heart  of  your  Gospel,  from 
that  Bethlehem  night  onward.  The  words  that  are  the 
church’s  holiest  inheritance.  We  do  not  cease  to  pro- 
fess the  amazing  truth  contained  in  the  depths  of 
those  words.  We  do  not  cease  to  re-read  this  truth 
through  the  mystery  of  Bethlehem  night,  through 
the  entire  testimony  of  him  who  had  nowhere  “to 


“We  once  more  manifest  our  solidarity  with  all  the 
poor  of  the  modern  world,  in  the  tragically 
concrete  and  daily  reality  of  their  sufferings.” 
(Peru). 
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place  his  head”  (Mt.8:20),  through  the  cross  upon 
which  he  “emptied  himself’  in  order  to  make  man 
rich  in  a full  and  definitive  way. 

We  re-read  it  in  order  to  have  in  us,  with  pure 
hearts,  with  our  heads  held  high,  “this  mind  . . . 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil. 2:5),  in  order  not  to 
succumb  in  any  age  to  the  temptations  of  the  various 
forms  of  materialism  which  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
this  truth:  “Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Let  us  re-read  this  truth: 

-In  order  to  draw  strength  from  it,  and  to  be  fully 
humble  before  it. 


^^The  church  that  travels  through 
a world  in  which  there  is  so  much 
inequality,  oppression,  struggle  — 
that  travels  through  a world  dU 
pided  between  West  and  East,  he- 
tween  South  and  North,  this 
phurch  today  stands  before  you, 
the  Son  of  God  born  of  the  Virgin 
'^ary  — Hhe  son  of  the  carpenter^ 
(Mt, 13:55)  — and  she  wishes  to  read 
unew,  in  the  mystery  of  Bethlehem 
might,  the  meaning  of  her  mission 
%n  the  world.^’ 

-In  order  to  be  able  to  confront  every  revolution  or 
change  of  system  with  the  Gospel  of  human  dignity, 
human  work  and  community  love. 

-In  order  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  - in  the 
strength  of  this  truth  and  infinitely  humble  before  it 
- to  all  those  who,  in  every  vocation,  every  state  of  life 
and  every  profession,  “are  poor  in  spirit,”  to  all  of 
those  to  whom  belongs  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit. 

Are  there  not  today,  all  over  the  world,  many  “rich 
people”  who  are  frighteningly  poor? 

Are  there  not  people  rich  in  material  goods,  power, 
fame  . . . and  yet  who  are  poor?  Poor  by  reason  of  the 
great  emptiness  of  the  human  heart  which  has  not 
opened  itself  to  God  and  neighbour. 

And  are  there  not  poor  people  who  are  materially 
disadvantaged,  persecuted,  oppressed,  discriminated 
against . . . who  are  rich?  Rich  with  that  inner  wealth 
that  flows  directly  from  the  heart  of  the  God-man. 
From  the  mystery  of  the  birth  of  God. 

The  church  that  travels  through  a world  in  which 
there  is  so  much  inequality,  oppression,  struggle  - 
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that  travels  through  a world  divided  between  West 
and  East,  between  South  and  North,  this  church  to- 
day stands  before  you,  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  - “the  son  of  the  carpenter”  (Mt.l3:55)  - 
and  she  wishes  to  read  anew,  in  the  mystery  of  Beth- 
lehem night,  the  meaning  of  her  mission  in  the  world. 

In  you,  who  became  poor  for  our  sake,  the  church 
desires  to  discover  anew  the  strength  of  the  beatitude 
of  the  poor  - of  the  poor  in  spirit  to  whom  belongs  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  she  desires  to  remain  faithful 
to  it. 

With  the  power  of  this  beatitude  she  desires  to 
transform  people,  societies  and  systems. 

She  desires  to  build  “the  new  earth  and  the  new 
heavens”  in  which  justice  and  peace  dwell. 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth  peace  among  men  with  whom  he  is 
pleased”  (Lk;2:14). 


“Before  you,  the  eternal  Word  who 
deigned  to  he  horn  in  the  squalor 
of  a stable  in  order  to  make  men 
rich  with  your  divinity,  the  church 
renews  her  preferential  option  for 
the  poor” 


Profoundly  aware  of  this  mission,  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  truth  of  the  beatitude  uttered  by  you 
through  your  birth  as  Son  of  God  and  of  man,  we 
desire  to  proclaim  in  a particular  way  our  fraternal 
union  with  all  people,  and  especially  with  those  who 
are  suffering  because  they  lack  bare  necessities,  with 
those  who  make  up  the  great  multitude  of  the  poor. 
This  multitude  - perhaps  without  knowing  it  - is 
following  you,  precisely  you,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Son  of  God,  who  became  poor  for  our  sake,  that  we 
might  become  rich  through  your  poverty. 

The  days  just  past  brought  us  consoling  signs  of  a 
renewed  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  citizens  and  lead- 
ers. As  we  rejoice  at  the  contribution  being  made  by 
civil  authorities,  church  bodies  and  private  institu- 
tions to  the  fight  against  famine,  we  once  more  man- 
ifest our  solidarity  with  the  countless  multitude  of 
the  poor,  with  their  rights,  with  their  hopes. 

We  affirm  our  solidarity  with  all  the  poor  of  the 
modern  world,  in  the  tragically  concrete  and  daily 
reality  of  their  sufferings: 

-With  the  peoples  of  Ethiopia,  Mozambique  and 
other  regions  of  Africa,  decimated  by  the  scourge  of 
famine  and  drought,  and  with  all  those  who,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  too,  are  dying  of  hunger. 

-With  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  find  them- 
selves forcibly  far  from  their  homelands,  and,  de- 


prived like  Christ  of  a roof,  are  very  often  living  in 
conditions  unworthy  of  human  beings. 

-With  the  unemployed  waiting  for  work  that  will 
enable  them  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  to  make 
their  own  contribution  to  the  building-up  of  society. 

-With  those  who,  through  sickness,  old  age  or  mis- 
fortune, are  tasting  the  bitter  cup  of  solitude  and 
abandonment. 

We  likewise  affirm  our  solidarity: 

-With  the  widows  and  orphans  who  mourn  their 
husbands  and  fathers  who  were  treacherously 
snatched  from  their  affection  and  who  never  returned 
home. 

-With  the  families  of  those  who  have  paid  with 
their  lives  for  their  commitment  to  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  putting  into  practice  the  church’s  social 
teaching. 

-With  the  victims  of  kidnappings,  still  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  seized  them. 

-With  the  families  that  are  suffering  from  the 
moral  upheaval  introduced  into  them  by  the  cynical 
society  of  consumerism. 

-With  those  struggling  to  escape  from  the  toils  of 
drugs,  violence,  criminal  organizations. 

Finally,  we  affirm  our  solidarity  with  all  the  vic- 
tims of  those  other  forms  of  poverty  which  strike  at 
the  spiritual  and  social  values  of  the  individual: 

-With  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  movement,  to  personal  security,  to  life  itself 

-With  those  who  are  excluded,  by  reason  of  their 
nationality  or  race,  from  equal  dignity  with  the  men 
and  women  of  the  same  land. 

-With  those  who  cannot  freely  express  their 
thoughts,  or-freely  profess  and  practice  their  religion. 

-With  those  who  must  pay,  by  exclusion  from  so- 
ciety or  even  by  imprisonment,  for  their  legitimate 
dissent  from  the  ideology  of  regimes. 

-With  those  who  are  subjected  to  forms  of  psycho- 
logical violence,  which  profane  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  conscience,  ignobly  attacking  personal  dignity. 

Before  you,  the  eternal  Word  who  deigned  to  be 
born  in  the  squalor  of  a stable  in  order  to  make  men 
rich  with  your  divinity,  the  church  renews  her  prefer- 
ential option  for  the  poor. 

She  likewise  prays  that  the  light  shining  from  the 
crib  will  disperse  the  darkness  of  error,  hatred  and 
selfishness  which  weighs  on  human  hearts,  and  will 
convince  them  to  commit  themselves  to  working  for  a 
world  in  which  the  values  of  justice  and  love  - ever 
more  widely  shared  and  translated  into  deeds  - will 
prepare  the  way  for  that  peace  which  the  angels  pro- 
claimed, for  the  hope  and  joy  of  all,  in  the  sky  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  preceding  is  the  text  of  the  Pope’s  Urbi  et  Orbi 
message  delivered  Christmas  Day  1984,  from  the  bal- 
cony of  St.  Peter’s  Basilica.  It  is  reprinted  for  our 
reflection  and  celebration  of  Christmas  this  year.  ^ 
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“We  are  facing  this  reality  where  we  can  only  make  use  of  the  experience  by  turning  it  from  something 
that  is  oppressive  and  creates  frustration  into  an  experience  where  we  are  able  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
crush  our  spirit.” 


-LET  OUR  STORY- 
^BETOLD'=^ 


In  March  1983  Karl  Gaspar  was 
unjustly  arrested  and  imprisoned 
on  a charge  of  subversion  in  the 
Philippines.  Last  year  at  Christ- 
mas, many  Canadian  Catholics 
were  asked  to  participate  in  a letter 
writing  campaign  in  support  of  po- 
litical prisoners.  Gaspar,  who  is 
currently  in  the  Redemptorist 
novitiate,  was  one  of  those  pris- 
oners. 

Before  his  acquittal  from  subver- 
sion charges  and  eventual  release 
last  February,  the  International 
Council  for  Adult  Education  in 


Canada  awarded  its  second  J. 
Roby  Kidd  International  Award  to 
Gaspar  for: 

i.  his  inspiring  commitment  (as 
an  educator,  animator  and 
organizer)  to  the  poor  and  the 
powerless  and  his  principled 
defense  of  human  rights 

a.  his  role  in  supporting  the  de- 
velopment of  popular  groups, 
communities  and  organiza- 
tions through  the  mass  train- 
ing of  community  workers  and 
grassroots  leaders 


Hi.  his  innovations  in  and  popu- 
larization of  new  methods  for 
community  education , people's 
theatre,  participatory  research . 

Below,  Gaspar  shares  insights 
arid  lessons  gained  while  living  for 
two  years  behind  bars.  He  tells  us 
what  the  letters  of  solidarity  meant 
to  him. 

The  following  article  is  re- 
printed from  NASSA  News,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Secretariat  of  Social  Action, 
Justice  and  Peace. 
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Karl  Gaspar 


ear  friends, 

I’ll  start  with  three 
stories. 

I’m  now  thinking  of 
my  friends  inside.  At  this  moment, 
one  group  is  out  sunning.  I re- 
member Jojo,  who  was  only  14 
years  old  when  he  was  arrested  in 
1983.  He  was  suspected  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Sparrow  Unit  of  the 
New  People’s  Army. 

We  tried  all  means  to  get  him 
out  under  the  old  provision  of  the 
law  where  he  could  be  released  to 
the  custody  of  the  Ministry  of  So- 
cial Services  and  Development. 
They  would  not  release  him. 

He  turned  15  and  he’s  still  in- 
side. 

One  of  the  first  things  I received 
while  still  in  Bago  Bantay  was  a 
guitar.  When  I was  brought  back  to 
Davao,  that  guitar  became  collec- 
tive property.  The  problem  with 
collective  property  is  that  after  a 
while  it  gets  damaged.  So  Jojo 
said,  ’’Karl,  kung  ganyan  lang 
iyan,  talagang  masisira.  Sayang. 
Ana  kaya,  sa  akin  na  lang.  |I’ll  re- 
pair it,  then  personally  take 
charge  of  it.  People  can  borrow  it 
from  mel”. 

Because  be  was  the  youngest. 


the  other  detainees  said  he  could 
keep  it.  So  Jojo  repaired  the  guitar, 
and  varnished  it  nicely. 

Once,  when  one  of  the  military 
men  celebrated  his  birthday  they 
borrowed  the  guitar.  There,  when 
they  need  things  like  brooms  or 
mops,  they  come  to  us.  You  cannot 
say  no. 

The  next  day,  the  desk  sergeant 
called  me  and  said,  “Karl,  we  owe 
you  an  apology.  The  guitar  got 
smashed”. 

I said,  “It’s  not  mine;  I gave  it  to 
Jojo”. 

The  desk  sergeant  called  Jojo 
and  told  him,  “Sorry,  Jojo.  Here’s 
your  guitar”. 

Jojo  took  it  and  went  to  his  cell 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  When  I 
joined  him,  he  said:  “Grahe  sila, 
ano  Karl?  Wala  silang  puso. 
[They’re  really  terrible.  They  have 
no  heart]”. 

The  second  story  is  about 
Si  Josephine,  a 19  year 
old  peasant’s  daughter. 
She  was  18  when  she  was 
caught  in  an  “encounter”.  Because 
she  was  hit  in  the  leg,  they  ar- 
rested her  and  took  her  to  the  bar- 
racks. In  fact,  when  she  arrived, 
blood  was  still  oozing  from  the 
wound. 

We  were  on  a hunger  strike  at 
that  time  so  we  told  the  new  arriv- 
als, “If  you  want  to  join  us,  it’s 
okay.  If  not,  fine.  Don’t  join  us 
since  you’re  still  adjusting.  It  may 
be  hard  on  you”. 

When  Josephine  was  told  about 
our  purpose,  she  quickly  said,  “I’ll 
join”.  Her  leg  was  still  bleeding. 

In  time  she  learned  how  to  play 
the  guitar  and  had  the  best  voice 
among  the  detainees.  Her  case 
dragged  on.  Apart  from  subver- 
sion, they  charged  her  with  illegal 
possession  of  firearms,  which  is 
unbailable.  She’s  one  of  the  few  left 
from  Batch  83,  including  Fr.  Dong 
Tizon. 

The  week  I was  to  be  released, 
we  took  time  for  sharing  when  we 


could.  She  asked  me,  “What  will 
your  life  be  like  outside?  What  will 
all  our  lives  be  like  outside?  Will 
we  still  go  on  with  the  struggle?”  I 
said  I hoped  that  would  be  so  for  all 
of  us. 


‘^Let  our  stories  be 
told.  Tell  those  outside 
what’s  happening  to 
us,  what  we’re  going 
through.  It  is  only  in 
telling  our  stories  that 
perhaps  they  will  he 
reminded  that  there 
are  political  pris- 
oners.” 


She  gave  me  a postcard  where 
she  drew  a heart  aflame.  “Let  this 
be  a reminder  for  all  of  us,”  she 
wrote,  “to  be  like  the  fire,  which 
does  not  lose  its  light”. 

The  final  story  is  about  Si 
Edwin,  23,  also  from  a 
peasant  family.  They 
were  planting  rice  in  a 
field,  some  21  of  them,  when  Mari- 
nes passed  by  and  picked  them  up. 
Anyone  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
25  is  suspect.  He  was  tortured. 

Edwin  was  a very  young  and  re- 
sponsible detainee,  very  reliable 
and  mature  beyond  his  age.  His 
bond  with  the  peasantry  was  so 
strong  it  would  always  show  itself. 

When  I was  about  to  leave,  he 
asked,  “What  will  you  do  now?”  I 
said  I hadn’t  thought  about  that. 

“This  is  my  suggestion,”  he  of- 
fered. “Let  our  stories  be  told.  Tell 
those  outside  what’s  happening  to 
us,  what  we’re  going  through.  It  is 
only  in  telling  our  stories  that  per- 
haps they  will  be  reminded  that 
there  are  political  prisoners.” 
Those  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned or  who  have  had  relatives 
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in  prison  will  know  exactly  the 
meaning  of  these  three  stories. 

We  are  very  close  to  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed.  We  can  tell  each 
other,  ‘We’ve  gone  a long  way,’  be- 
cause we  represent  still  a minority 


^^[Imprisonment  is] 
like  entering  into  the 
life  situation  of  the 
majority  of  our  people 
who  are  really  poor 
and  oppressed.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  I 
and  all  the  rest  are 
relatively  more  privi- 
leged because  of  our 
access  to  relatives  and 
friends,  we  share  the 
powerlessness  of  being 
a political  detainee,^’ 


of  Filipinos  who  are  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  to  the 
country  today.  Still  there’s  a whole 
distance  between  what  we  know 
and  what  is  for  real.  Those  of  us 
who  may  not  have  had  the  experi- 
ence can  only  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
an  imagination.  You  can  feel  it, 
but  of  course,  there’s  a big  dif- 
ference when  you  undergo  it. 

When  you  undergo  it,  it’s  like 
entering  into  the  life  situation  of 
the  majority  of  our  people  who  are 
really  poor  and  oppressed.  Despite 
the  fact  that  I and  all  the  rest  are 
relatively  more  privileged  because 
of  our  access  to  relatives  and 
friends,  we  share  the  powerless- 
ness of  being  a political  detainee. 

Each  one  does  not  know  what’s 
going  to  happen  to  his  case.  It’s  all 
indefinite  detention.  And  the  wait- 
ing that  comes  with  it  is  like  no 
other  kind  of  waiting.  It’s  akin  to 
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“It  is  possible  to  resist  the  hopelessness  and  near  despair  of  being 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  situation.” 


being  on  an  island,  and  you  want 
to  be  rescued  and  there’s  a boat 
coming.  It  approaches,  then  drifts 
away.  You  can  only  wave. 

In  the  end,  you’re  left  with  a sit- 
uation where  you  grow  in  your 
consciousness  the  evil  of  this 
whole  system.  It’s  heartless,  as 
Jojo  said. 

The  month  after  I was  re- 
leased I visited  the  dif- 
ferent social  develop- 
ment offices  to  thank 
them  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  everything  they  did.  I was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  people  were 
very  busy  doing  so  many  things. 
They  get  so  pressured  because  so 
many  things  need  to  be  done.  It  is 


possible  that  you  get  lost  among 
the  trees  so  that  you  don’t  see  the 
forest  any  more. 

To  me,  that  was  the  value  of  the 
last  two  years.  It’s  still  the  heart 
that’s  important  ...  to  be  in  that 
atmosphere  where  the  heart  has 
struck  you  so  much  that  every- 
thing is  in  perspective.  You  know 
why  the  struggle  has  to  be  pur- 
sued, why  there  has  to  be  a sense  of 
outrage,  why  people  should  be  an- 
gry, wby  there  has  to  be  a transfor- 
mation of  our  society  since  you  are 
a living  example  of  how  a system 
can  be  so  corrupt,  so  heartless. 

At  the  same  time,  because 
you’re  with  people  who  have  given 
all  their  lives,  their  dreams,  their 
hearts,  you  get  squeezed  in  a very 
positive  manner.  Your  heart  gets 
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squeezed  because  of  what  you  see 
and  feel,  especially  the  youth  - 15 
to  21  years  old,  boys  and  girls  - 
that  age  group  of  detainees  who 
are  the  most  vulnerable.  They  are 
the  ones  who  find  it  most  difficult 
to  be  subjected  to  so  small  a space. 
Yet  if  you  listen  to  their  stories, 
you  feel  so  humble.  They  have  trir 
umphed  over  their  fears,  their  in- 
securities, their  doubts. 


canH  do  it  alone. 
This  is  why  relatives 
and  families  have 
such  an  important 
role  to  play.’^ 


That,  to  me,  was  the  heart  of 
that  two  year  experience.  To  be 
with  the  detainees  and  to  go 
through  together  with  them  this 
experience  of  oppression,  of  de- 
privation, of  poverty.  Yet  knowing 
that  you  can  defy  this  evil  system. 
If  you  allow  them,  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  crushing  you,  killing 
what’s  inside  you  that  provides  you 
with  hope  and  gives  you  the  push 
and  the  internal  strength. 

That  is  why  we  need  to  be  in 
solidarity  with  one  another.  So 
that  all  of  us  can  collectively  resist 
the  will  of  this  evil  system.  It’s  for 
that  reason  that  we  can  all  survive 
the  detention  centre.  It  is  possible 
to  resist  the  hoplessness  and  the 
near  despair  of  being  subjected  to 
this  kind  of  situation. 

You  can’t  do  it  alone.  This  is  why 
relatives  and  families  have  such 
an  important  role  to  play.  Who  are 
the  ones  who  go  into  fits  of  depres- 
sion? There  was  one  who  lost  his 
sanity  and  another  who  com- 
mitted suicide  - out  of  despair. 
They  had  no  one  to  visit  them. 

In  that  sense  I was  so  privileged 
to  have  so  many  friends  that  at 
times  I felt  guilty.  Those  of  us  who 


were  personalities  numbered  less 
than  two  percent.  We  received 
many  visitors,  letters  and  expres- 
sions of  solidarity.  That,  to  me,  was 
a tremendous  source  of  encourage- 
ment. Last  Christmas  a sack  of 
Christmas  cards  arrived.  Yet  you 
looked  around  and  out  of  120  pris- 
oners maybe  only  five  received 
such  greetings.  I accept  that  to 
have  been  my  blessing. 

At  the  same  time  you  have  the 
responsibility  to  diffuse  it  as  much 
as  possible,  to  widen  its  benefits. 
For  example,  someone  gave  us 
P1,000  [pesos]  last  Christmas  to 
start  an  income  generating  proj- 
ect. That  ultimately  became  like  a 
tree  from  which  we  were  taking 
the  fruits.  That  PI, 000  became 
P10,000  inside  prison.  In  the  pro- 
cess we  became  experts  in  running 
income  generating  projects. 


There  is  a subculture  in 
prison  and  small  things 
can  be  magnified.  Wheth- 
er you’re  criminal  or  po- 
litical, being  subjected  to  a small 
space  day  in  and  day  out,  perhaps 
for  months  or  years,  makes  you 
selfish.  You  expect  people  outside, 
who  have  all  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment, to  have  all  the  free  time  to 
come  and  visit  you  - and  when 
they  don’t  come,  you  are  alone. 

If  you  get  all  the  attention,  the 
gifts,  it  does  a great  deal  in  terms 
of  morale.  Partly  because  we  who 
were  above  30  were  the  elders 
among  that  group,  the  sense  of 
wanting  to  help,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  was  very  strong.  To 
the  extent  that  we  were  able  to 
help  them,  it  was  made  possible 
because  of  the  help  we  got  from 
outside.  The  solidarity  created  a 
sense  of  camaraderie,  a sense  of 
satisfaction  that  we  were  not  for- 
gotten. 

To  me  that  was  the  value  of  the 
letters  I wrote.  Unless  you  have  a 
face,  a name,  a reality  becomes  an 
abstract.  There  was  a value  to  tell- 


ing stories  about  what  was  hap- 
pening to  us.  That  became  for  me  a 
mechanism  for  survival. 


^‘[The  cards  and  let- 
ters of]  solidarity  cre- 
ated a sense  of  cama- 
raderie, a sense  of 
satisfaction  that  we 
were  not  forgotten.^^ 


Almost  every  week  the  number 
of  detainees  in  Davao  is  increas- 
ing, because  practically  every 
other  day  there  are  zoning  opera- 
tions. It  makes  you  realize  that 
there  will  be  more  detainees,  more 
political  prisoners.  What  hap- 
pened to  me  was  an  accident;  yet  it 
was  not  an  accident.  Because  of  my 
work,  sooner  or  later  it  would  have 
happened,  and  it  did. 

We  are  facing  this  reality  where 
we  can  only  make  use  of  the  expe- 
rience by  turning  it  from  some- 
thing that  is  oppressive  and 
creates  frustration  into  an  experi- 
ence where  we  are  able  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  crush  our  spirit. 

Again,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  get  lost 
in  the  struggle  to  get  our  papers 
done  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Some- 
times we  stop  feeling  for  what’s 
happening  to  the  people,  the  polit- 
ical prisoners.  While  you  know 
what’s  happening  in  your  mind,  it 
makes  such  a difference  if  you  are 
continuously  able  to  feel  it. 

To  remind  you  that  we  have  so 
many  political  prisoners  and  that 
we  must  try  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  visit  them  and  offer  our 
help  and  support  in  any  way  we 
can,  I would  like  to  tell  you  what  a 
philosopher  once  said:”While  there 
are  people  who  are  still  hungry,  we 
have  a responsibility.  While  there 
are  people  who  are  still  in  prison, 
we  are  not  free'’.  ^ 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS 


THEY  SHALL  BEAT 
THEIR  PLOUGHSHARES 
INTO  SWORDS? 


Annual  Global  Military  Expenditure 
$750  billion  (U.S.) 

$750  billion  = GNP  of  all  Latin  America 
= Twice  the  GNP  of  all  Africa 
= 15  times  more  than  amount 
spent  on  Foreign  Aid 


“Peace  cannot  be  limited  to  a mere  absence  of 
war,  the  result  of  an  ever  precarious  balance  of 
forces.  No,  peace  is  something  that  is  built  up 
day  after  day,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  order  intended 
by  God,  which  implies  a more  perfect  form  of 
justice  among  men.” 

Pope  Paul  VI,  Populorum  progressio: 
On  the  Development  of 
Peoples,  26  March  1967. 


1984 

Canada  exported  $1.8  billion  in  arms  of  which 
$150  million  worth  were  sold  to  the  Third  World. 

1984-85 

Canada’s  Defence  Budget  = $9.6  billion 
Canada’s  Foreign  Aid  Budget  = $2.1  billion 
The  money  required  to  provide  adequate  food, 
water,  housing,  health  and  education  for  every 
person  in  the  world  has  been  estimated  at  $17 
billion  per  year.  This  is  an  almost  incomprehen- 
' sible  sum  of  money,  but  is  equal  to  only  two 
weeks  worth  of  global  military  spending. 

If  the  resources  now  absorbed  by  the  arms  race 
were  diverted  to  development,  dramatic  results 
would  be  possible,  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  in  the 
global  community.  For  example: 

— 40,000  village  pharmacies  could  be  built  for 
the  cost  of  one  $20.0  million  jet  fighter 


— 1000  classrooms  for  30,000  children  could  be 
provided  for  the  cost  of  one  $1.0  million  mod- 
ern tank 

— $4.0  billion  would  provide  safe  water  for  all 

— $2.0  billion  would  eliminate  malaria 

— $6.0  billion  would  aid  small  farmers  of  the 
world 

— $0.5  billion  would  provide  vaccine  protection 
for  all  children. 

These  programs  seem  costly,  but  are  minor 
expenditures  compared  to  the  nearly  $2.0  mil- 
lion per  minute  being  spent  on  the  military 
effort. 

The  arms  race,  with  all  its  implications,  serves 
as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  genuine  de- 
velopment, security  and  peace.  If  technology  and 
all  human  resources  were  used  for  the  suste- 
nance of  life,  rather  than  preparation  for  de- 
struction, the  security  of  the  global  community 
would  be  greatly  enhanced! 


“It  suffices  to  remember  that  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  that  numberless  and  unheard  of 
sufferings,  useless  slaughter  and  frightful  ruin, 
are  the  sanction  of  the  past  which  unites  you 
with  an  oath  which  must  change  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  world:  No  more  war,  war  never  again! 
Peace,  it  is  peace  which  must  guide  the  destinies 
of  peoples  and  of  all  mankind.” 

Pope  Paul  VI,  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Address, 
4 October  1965 


Unless  otherwise  stated  all  information  was  taken 
from  the  Canadian  Council  for  International  Cooper- 
ation’s brief  concerning  “Canada’s  Involvement  in  the 
Strategic  Defence  Initiative”. 
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means 


Yahweh  Your  God  Is  In 
Your  Midst  ... 

He  Will  Exult  With  Joy 
Over  You 

He  Will  Renew  You  By  His 
Love; 

He  Will  Dance  With  Shouts 
Of  Joy  For  You 
As  On  A Day  Of  Festival. 

Zephaniah.  3:17,18 


Philippines 


>■« 


fdn 


mmRhiMCiQV 

i,,  c/\m£m  . 
Bias  DKm% 

WlOuiC^  SunO  H:: 


“I  Tell  You  Solemnly  Once 
: Again,  If  Two  Of  You  On 
Eartli  Agree  To  Ask 
Anything  At  All;- It  Will  Be 
Granted  To  You  By  My 
Father  In  Heaven. 

For  Where  TNv0  Ck*  Three 
Meet  In  My  Name,  I 
SJiall  Be  There 
With  The^;?  . 

BlMihiwh 


El  Salvador 
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A Shoot  Springs  From  The 
Stock  Of  Jesse  . . . 

On  Him  The  Spirit  Of 
Yah weh  Rests. 

He  Does  Not  Judge  By 
Appearances 

He  Gives  No  Verdict  On 
Hearsay, 

But  Judges  The  Wretched 
With  Integrity. 

And  With  Equity  Gives  a 
Verdict  For  The  Poor 
Of  The  Land.” 


Is.  11:1-4 
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A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


FAVOURED  PEOPLE 


AS  Advent  prepares  us  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas, the  mystery  of  God’s  Word  born  to 
human  flesh,  it  also  celebrates  vocation  and 
mission.  During  these  special  days  we  are 
again  reminded  of  God  calling  some  of  his  most 
favoured  people.  They  responded  generously  with 
their  lives  to  his  unfolding  plan  and  purpose.  Their 
witness  deserves  our  reflection  during  this  advent 
season. 

We  celebrate  in  John  the  Baptist  the  radical  wit- 
ness of  a prophet  who,  in  preparing  for  the  Messiah, 
called  his  people  back  to  God  through  repentance  and 
baptism.  John’s  witness  strikes  us  because  it  was  so 
stark  and  challenging  in  spirit.  Today’s  vocation  to 
mission  is  also  a call  to  be  prophetic  for  it  challenges 
us  to  reflect  the  security  of  a comfortable  lifestyle  and 
go  instead  to  live  simply  among  other  peoples;  often 
the  poor  and  marginalized.  There  we  will  come  to 
recognize  with  them  how  Christ  is  present  and  active, 
desiring  to  become  wholly  alive  to  them  amidst  their 
daily  struggle  for  a better  life. 

We  celebrate  Mary’s  wholehearted  yes  to  the 
angel’s  message  that  she  be  the  mother  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Always  open  to  God  in  her  life,  Mary  responded 
with  a fldelity  that  would  carry  her  through  sorrow 
and  conflict.  This  same  spirit  of  openness  to  our  Lord 
is  important  to  a missionary  vocation.  While  it  does 
not  give  us  the  security  of  knowing  what  lies  ahead,  it 
does  give  us  the  confldence  to  trust  in  the  Word.  In 
Mary’s  simple,  profound  words:  “I  am  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord,  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  your 
Word” 

We  celebrate  Joseph  also.  Called  in  a dream  to 
accept  Mary  (now  with  child),  Joseph  alters  his  plans 
of  quietly  ending  their  engagement.  In  his  deep  faith 
and  trust  for  the  Father,  Joseph  allows  God  to  assume 
full  direction  of  his  life  and  prepares  himself  to  apply 
all  his  energies  to  the  mission  entrusted  to  him.  Mis- 
sionaries must  always  be  prepared  for  change  and 
trust  in  the  guidance  of  God  because  it  is  first  the 
Lord’s  mission.  We  don’t  usually  find  it  easy  to  leave 
the  security  of  home  and  country  and  immerse  our- 
selves in  a new  culture,  language  and  people.  Because 
God  wants  only  for  us  to  be  happy  in  our  work  of 
building  up  the  kingdom  he  often  fills  our  journey 
with  joy  and  appreciation.  While  it  is  difficult  to  leave 
a mission  and  community  of  people  among  whom  you 
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have  lived  and  learned  to  love,  each  of  us  in  one  way  or 
another  is  asked  this  when  the  time  comes. 

We  celebrate  the  shepherds,  the  poorest  ones  who 
rejoiced  when  the  Good  News  was  proclaimed  to  them 
by  the  angels.  Their  enthusiasm  reminds  me  of  my 
own  missionary  experience  in  the  Philippines.  Ordi- 
nary people,  when  invited  to  study  the  Word  of  God, 
would  make  great  sacrifices  of  time  and  energy  to 
walk  miles  to  meet  one  evening  each  week.  During 
these  study  sessions  we  discovered  God  speaking  to 
us  the  message  of  Life,  Hope  and  Service  to  others. 
Many  of  these  same  people  later  became  active  in 
their  own  communities  leading  prayer,  organizing 
liturgical  services,  providing  health  care  and  acting 
on  other  important  social  issues.  As  missionaries  our 
vocation  today  calls  us  to  animate  how  God  is  calling 
all  of  us  to  work  in  His  vineyard. 

Finally  we  celebrate  Christ  himself,  not  merely  his 
birth  but  the  fact  that  he  is  alive  among  us.  To  bring 
the  Good  News  of  His  presence  and  power  to  heal  into 
a world  crying  out  to  be  restored  to  wholeness,  each  of 
us  is  called  to  live  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
daily.  This  can  assume  many  forms;  here  at  home 
among  the  poor,  jobless,  neglected  or  among  peoples 
overseas. 

During  this  season  of  light  we  are  saying  yes  to 
people  by  our  response  to  life  and  its  challenges.  We 
also  say  ‘yes’  to  Christ’s  love  and  to  mission.  This  is. 
the  ‘yes’  God  looks  for  among  His  favoured  people.^ 
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Commitment  to  Ecumenical  Movement 
Irrevocable:  Pope 

“The  Catholic  Church’s  Commitment  to  the  Ec- 
umenical Movement  is  irrevocable”  according  to  Pope 
John  Paul  II  as  he  addressed  members  of  the  Roman 
Curia  on  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Secre- 
tariat for  Unity.  “Each  local  church,  each  bishop, 
must  be  concerned  about  unity  and  must  encourage 
the  ecumenical  movement  . . . A new  effort  in  ec- 
umenical education  is  called  for.”  Besides  a solid 
grasp  of  the  Catholic  principles  of  ecumenism,  this 
education  demands  a “knowledge  of  other  churches 
and  ecclesial  communities  and  of  the  history  of  the 
ecumenical  movement”.  The  Pope  also  wanted  to 
“thank  the  other  churches  and  ecclesial  communities 
for  renewing  their  relations  and  contacts  with  us.d 
wish  to  thank  them  for  everything  they  have  done  for 
the  ecumenical  movement  brought  about  by  the  Holy 
Spirit”.  (.Ecumenism). 

Religious  Affairs  Department  Hailed  as 
Major  Innovation  ' 

The  newly  created  Department  of  Religious  Affairs 
in  Cuba  will  seek  to  establish  closer  links  between 
the  churches  and  the  State.  This  is  a response  to  a 
promise  made  by  President  Fidel  Castro  to  an  official 
delegation  from  the  U.S.  Bishops’  Conference  that 
visited  Cuba  recently.  The  move,  a major  innovation 
for  a communist  country,  was  welcomed  by  several 
church  leaders.  Previously,  links  between  the 
churches  and  the  State  were  handled  through  an 
attache  in  charge  of  ideological  affairs.  (Ecumenism). 

Mexican  Bishop  Speaks  for  “Disappeared” 

The  Bishop  of  San  Cristobal  las  Casas,  Samuel 
Ruiz,  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  “the  disappeared”  in 
Mexico.  The  fact  that  people  vanish  for  political  rea- 
sons “clearly  contradicts  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
state  on  non-intervention  and  the  right  of  asylum”, 
said  the  bishop  at  a Mass  in  Mexico  City.  He  gave  the 
names  of  514  people  who  had  “disappeared”  since 
1979  for  political  reasons.  He  called  them  “martyrs  to 
injustice”  and  said  “we  do  not  use  religion  for  political 
purposes,  but  as  Christians  we  fight  for  justice  and  for 
the  abandoned”. 

The  bishop’s  see  is  in  one  of  the  poorest  regions  of 
Mexico.  A number  of  refugees  from  Guatemala  are 
living  there.  (The  Tablet). 


British  Priests  Call  for  Greater  Decision- 
Making 

Representatives  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Priests  of  England  and  Wales  recently  adopted  reso- 
lutions supporting  their  bishops’  call  for  greater  deci- 
sion-making responsibility  at  the  local  church  level. 
The  issue  was  raised  by  the  bishops  in  a document 
prepared  for  the  extraordinary  Synod  of  Bishops  in 
Rome.  The  bishops  spoke  of  difficulties  when  deci- 
sions on  local  matters  have  to  be  referred  to  Rome, 
suggesting  that  diocesan  bishops  and  bishops’  con- 
ferences should  exercise  “without  hindrance”  their 
responsibilities  over  local  churches.  (Catholic  Trends). 


Peruvian  Bishops  Call  For  Political 
Amnesty 

The  social  action  commission  of  the  Peruvian 
Bishops’  Conference  and  10  national  human  rights 
organizations  have  signed  a document  calling  for  “an 
immediate  political  and  social  amnesty”  to  “affirm 
the  democratic  tradition  of  our  people”.  The  docu- 
ment is  directed  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Alan  Garcia,  and  speaks  out 
against  “the  way  the  country’s  citizens,  particularly 
the  poor  peasants,  are  persecuted,  prosecuted  or  de- 
tained even  though  they  have  committed  no  acts  of 
violence”. 

The  document  also  demands  far-reaching  changes 
in  army  and  police  activities,  and  calls  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  responsible  for  crimes  and  abuses 
against  the  constitution  and  human  rights. 

Widespread  abuses  of  human  rights  over  the  past 
four  years  under  the  government  of  President  Fer- 
nando Belaunde  Terry  have  been  documented  by  a 
recent  international  commission.  The  people, 
however,  have  great  expectations  of  the  newly-elected 
government  of  President  Garcia.  (The  Tablet). 


Anglicans,  RCs  Reach  Agreement 

The  Second  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  Interna- 
tional Commission  (ARCIC  II),  meeting  recently  in 
Garrison,  N.Y.,  announced  that  it  has  reached  “a 
framework  for  substantial  agreement”  on  the  subject 
of  salvation  and  the  church.  The  subject  involved  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  a key  issue  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. Father  Edward  Yarnold,  S.J.,  said  that  on  justi- 
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fication  the  commission  found  “really  no  difference 
between  the  Council  of  Trent  and  classical  Anglican 
theology”. 

The  Catholic  co-chairperson  of  ARCIC,  Bishop  Cor- 
mac  Murphy-O’Connor  of  Arundel  and  Frighten,  En- 
gland, credits  the  1982  papal  visit  to  his  country  as 
having  “enormous  consequence”  because  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  faiths  was  “lived”  and  “seen”.  Those 
who  watched  the  visit  saw  the  Archbishop  of  Canterb- 
ury, Robert  Runcie,  and  the  Pope  pray  together.  This, 
the  bishop  said,  helped  illustrate  that  reconciliation 
“could  actually  happen”.  (Catholic  Trends). 

Inquiry  Into  Archbishop  Romero’s  Death 
Reopened 

A court  in  El  Salvador  has  ordered  the  reopening  of 
the  investigation  into  the  death  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  of  San  Salvador  who  was  shot  dead  while  he 
was  saying  Mass  on  24  March  1980.  Attempts  to  find 
out  who  was  behind  the  killing  have  so  far  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  case  had  been  discarded  by  the 
courts  last  December  on  the  ground  of  insufficient 
evidence. 

The  reopening  of  the  case  follows  the  appointment 
of  a new  attorney  general  after  the  former  attorney 
general’s  party  lost  its  majority  in  the  municipal 
elections.  A request  for  the  new  investigation  was 
granted  on  20  August  to  the  new  attorney  general, 
Senor  Santiago  Mendoza  Aguilar.  (The  Tablet). 

“Kill  a Priest,  Nun  or  Churchworker”  Says 
Philippine  Colonel 

“Kill  a priest,  a nun  or  a churchworker  and 
frighten  thousands”.  These  words  were  spoken  by  a 
Philippine  colonel  to  a large  gathering  at  a municipal 
hall  in  North  Cotabato  on  23  October  1984.  Bishop 
Quevedo  of  the  local  diocese  complained  to  the  re- 
gional military  commander.  General  Tapia,  that  “It 
sounded  like  a bugle  call  sounding  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  against  the  church  . . .”  In  the  ensuing 
months,  a missionary  priest  (Favalli),  a church- 
worker, his  wife  and  4 children  have  all  been  killed,  in 
Bishop  Quevado’s  diocese  alone.  In  the  last  year  at 
least  6 clergy  have  been  killed.  Another  has  been 
missing  since  July  11  (Romero).  These  and  other  inci- 
dents mark  an  increasingly  systematic  campaign  of 
terror  against  segments  of  the  Philippine  church. 
(Mission  Intercom). 


“Undergo  Change  of  Attitude  Toward  One 
Another”  Says  Ugandan  Bishop 

Ugandans  will  continue  to  live  under  the  rule  of 
the  gun  until  Uganda  achieves  “a  genuinely  elected 
and  accepted  government  based  on  a new  constitu- 
tion,” according  to  a Ugandan  bishop. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Joseph  Mukwaya  of  Kampala 
said  in  an  interview:  “All  Ugandans  of  different 
tribes,  religions,  political  parties,  ideologies  and  dis- 
senting fighting  groups  must  undergo  a change  of 
attitude  toward  one  another.  This  should  include  mu- 
tual trust,  respect,  acceptance  of  each  other  on  an 
equal  basis,  and  the  conviction  that  no  single  group 
can  govern  Uganda  without  the  effective  cooperation 
of  all  people  from  different  parts  of  the  country”. 

Bishop  Mukwaya,  who  has  seen  violence  and  de- 
tentions first  hand  in  Uganda,  advocates  the  forma- 
tion of  “a  national  peace  council  that  would  include 
representatives  of  the  Uganda  National  Liberation 
Army,  the  fighting  groups,  and  the  political  parties”. 

“Such  a council  should  call  for  an  effective  and 
immediate  cease  fire,”  he  said.  “This  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a national  conference  for  a new  constitution, 
with  representatives  present  from  all  the  important 
sectors  of  Uganda.”  (Missionaries  of  Africa  News). 


Jesuit  Held  at  US  Base  in  Honduras 

Despite  categorical  denials  by  the  US  embassy  in 
Honduras,  American  Jesuit  priest.  Father  Juan  Don- 
ald, has  confirmed  that  he  was  held  for  a number  of 
hours  at  the  San  Lorenzo  military  base  of  the  US  36th 
Task  Force.  The  46  year  old  missionary,  who  has 
worked  in  Honduras  since  1977,  said  the  trip  to  the 
US  base  was  only  part  of  a two-day  ordeal  that  began 
when  he  was  picked  up  on  18  August  after  celebrating 
the  Eucharist  in  the  town  of  Saba.  He  was  questioned 
and  harassed  by  Honduran  security  forces  who  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a communist  and  of  leading  armed 
guerilla  groups.  The  priest  was  hooded,  handcuffed 
and  transported  to  four  different  locations,  including 
the  San  Lorenzo  US  base,  before  being  released  in 
Tegucigalpa  after  church  intervention  on  his  behalf 
He  said  that  while  he  was  not  questioned  by  US 
military  personnel,  they  did  provide  a jeep  with  an 
American  GI  driver  to  move  him  from  San  Lorenzo. 
(Mission  Intercom). 
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HAPPY  SOLSTICE? 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS? 


I was  listening  to  the  radio  a 
few  days  before  one  Christ- 
mas when,  between  Christ- 
mas songs,  the  announcer 
read  the  “Dear  Virginia”  editorial. 
It’s  the  one  where  a little  girl  tells 
her  father  how  friends  at  school 
were  saying  that  there  was  no 
Santa  Claus  and  her  father  advis- 
ing her  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun  because  he  would 
never  lie.  The  editor  assured  Vir- 
ginia that  there  was  a Santa,  ex- 
plaining that  wherever  the  spirit 
of  love,  giving,  understanding  and 
forgiving  is  found  there  is  Santa 
Claus. 

As  I listened  I thought:  “We 
shouldn’t  be  asking  is  there  really 
a Santa  Claus  but  rather  is  there 
really  a Jesus  Christ?”  Three  inci- 
dents come  to  mind  in  posing  this 
question. 

When  I worked  in  Japan  I expe- 
rienced many  year  end  parties. 
There  were  bonen  kai  (forget-the- 
year  parties)  where  we  celebrated 
the  end  of  the  year  and  left  behind 
all  its  bad  memories  and  cele- 
brated its  good  ones.  And  there 
were  shinnen-kai  (New  Year’s  par- 
ties) to  celebrate  the  coming  of  a 
new  year. 

In  recent  years,  Christmas  par- 
ties have  been  added.  You  see  and 
hear  all  kinds  of  advertisements 
from  the  hotels  and  night  spots  for 
Christmas  parties.  These  Christ- 
mas parties,  however,  are  cele- 
brated completely  divorced  from 
any  thought  of  rejoicing  in  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
They  have  taken  over  the  celebra- 
tions of  Christmas  - the  dining, 
the  drinking,  the  dancing  - with- 
out imbibing  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
What  they  have  acquired  from  the 
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West  is  the  tinsel,  the  trinkets  and 
the  trappings  without  the  the- 
ology and  the  truth  that  God  has 
become  Man  allowing  us  to  rejoice 
with  a joy  the  world  cannot  give. 

The  second  incident  occurred 
during  a meeting  of  an  inter- 
church coalition  in  Toronto,  the 


“She  sees  the  divorce 
of  Christ  from  our 
Christmas  celebra- 
tions and  names  them 
for  what  they  are  — 
post-Christian  fes- 
tivities not  unlike  the 
pre-Christian  winter 
solstice  revelries.^^ 


last  meeting  of  the  calendar  year. 
As  we  were  wishing  each  other  a 
Merry  Christmas  one  person  re- 
plied: “Happy  Solstice!”  Happy 
Solstice!?!? 

“Well,  isn’t  that  something,”  I 
thought  to  myself  “We  have  come 
full  circle.” 

It  was  decided  to  celebrate 
Christ’s  birth  in  December  as  a 
Christian  response  to  the  Roman 
world’s  celebration  to  the  sun  god. 
The  ancient  peoples  were  never  too 
sure  that  the  sun  would  return 
from  its  fall  in  the  sky.  As  the  days 
kept  getting  shorter  and  shorter 
the  people  never  knew  whether 
the  gods  would  be  happy  enough 


with  them  and  allow  the  sun  to 
return.  When  the  days  grew 
longer  after  23  December  they  had 
very  good  reason  for  celebrating 
their  good  fortunes.  It  was  in  all 
truth  a Happy  Solstice. 

Perhaps  the  person  who  wished 
me  a Happy  Solstice  has  a greater 
insight  into  the  modern  con- 
notation of  Christmas  than  others. 
She  sees  the  divorce  of  Christ  from 
our  Christmas  celebrations  and 
names  them  for  what  they  are  - 
post-Christian  festivities  not  un- 
like the  pre-Christian  winter  sol- 
stice revelries. 

Lastly,  I usually  celebrate 
Christmas  dinner  (or  several  dif- 
ferent Christmas  dinners  on  dif- 
ferent days)  with  relatives  and 
friends.  I enjoy  many  types  of  par- 
ties. I love  the  eating  and  the 
drinking  (perhaps  my  craving  for 
food  and  drink  is  abetted  by  the 
inevitable  restrictions  of  a dia- 
betic diet).  While  I am  not  against 
celebrating,  I do  question  why 
these  meals  are  called  Christmas 
dinners  when  little  attention  is 
given  to  their  religious  signifi- 
cance. Why  not  call  them  ‘Winter 
Solstice’  dinners,  or  ‘Forget  the 
Past  Year’  dinners  or  ‘Celebrate 
Because  it  is  Nice  to  Celebrate’ 
dinners? 

In  short,  why  don’t  we  give 
Christmas  back  to  the  pagans  and 
find  some  other  way  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ?  To  me 
the  basic  question  for  Christ- 
mastime is  not:  “Is  there  really  a 
Santa  Claus?”,  but,  “Is  there 
really  a Jesus  Christ?”  If  there  is  a 
Jesus  Christ,  how  should  we  set 
about  to  celebrate  His  coming  into 
the  world?  Is  the  way  we  are  doing 
it  meaningful  any  more?  ^ 
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NORO(M  IN  THE  INN? 


The  following  is  a letter  sent  to  the  Honourable  Flora  I. 
MacDonald,  Minister  of  Employment  and  Immigra- 
tion, drafted  by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  in 
response  to  Canada’s  immigration  policy. 

The  undersigned  church  denominations  pres- 
ent the  following  comments  regarding  im- 
migration levels  for  1986  and  beyond  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  July  16,  1985. 

Our  April  12, 1985  submission  to  you  sketched  our 
shared  social  vision  for  Canada.  The  interests  of  pres- 
ent and  future  Canadians  will  be  best  served,  we 
argued,  if  Canadians  strive  to  build  together  the  kind 
of  society  that  is  able  to  welcome  generously  many  of 
the  world’s  homeless  and  most  needy  peoples.  This 
vision  and  our  thoughts  on  your  June  1985  “Report  to 
Parliament  on  the  Review  of  Future  Directions  for 
Immigration  Levels”  undergird  the  following  com- 
ments. 

We  support  the  view,  outlined  in  your  report,  that 
immigration  should  be  increased  in  a moderate,  con- 
trolled way,  starting  in  1986.  However,  we  do  not  take 
for  granted,  as  your  report  does,  that  “most  of  the 
increase  should  be  for  independent  applicants  with  or 
without  relatives  in  Canada  who  could  be  chosen  to 
support  economic  growth”.  At  least  three  considera- 
tions prompt  our  different  conclusion: 

1.  We  question  the  ethics  of  using  people  as  means  to 
an  end,  as  in  choosing  some  immigrants  to  support 
economic  growth. 

2.  Studies  by  your  department  and  by  other  re- 
searchers show  that  all  immigrants  bring  benefits 
to  Canada,  including  creating  more  jobs  than  they 
take.  Therefore,  we  should  discontinue  labelling 
only  some  immigrants  (entrepreneurs  and  se- 
lected workers)  as  “economic”,  as  if  all  other  immi- 
grants (family  members,  refugees  and  other 
humanitarian  cases)  are  “uneconomic”.  In  this 
way,  some  people  are  stigmatized,  and  public  opin- 
ion about  immigrants  might  be  misled,  by  the 
present  departmental  labels  — “social  (family 
members),  humanitarian  (refugees)  and  economic 
(business  immigrants  and  selected  workers)”. 

3.  Your  report  gives  no  compelling  reason  why  most 
of  a 1986  increase  in  total  immigration  should  be  to 


best  served  if  Canadians  strive  to  build  together  the 
many  of  the  world’s  homeless  and  most  needy 
kind  of  society  that  is  able  to  welcome  generously 
peoples.” 

the  (mislabelled,  we  say)  “economic”  stream.  That 
is,  why  should  the  wealthy  and  skilled  be  preferred 
over  people  who  are  threatened,  homeless  and  des- 
titute? 

Our  position  is  that  most  of  the  immigration  in- 
crease in  1986  and  in  subsequent  years  should  be  for 
refugees,  humanitarian  cases  and  family  reunifica- 
tions. 
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Our  Inter-Church  Committee  for  Refugees  has 
given  your  department  a brief  that  argues  for  the 
admission  of  a substantial  increase  of  refugees  in 
1986.  We  urge  such  an  increase  in  order  to  achieve  a 
more  adequate  Canadian  response  to  those  people 
who  most  need  to  find  new  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Although  this  component  needs  to  be 
flexible  because  of  the  changing  patterns  of  interna- 
tional refugee  situations  and  other  causes  of  forced 
migration,  the  last  decade  has  demonstrated  the  need 
to  anticipate  and  plan  for  regular  flows  of  many  peo- 
ple for  whom  resettlement  in  Canada  is  a solution  to 
their  desperate  needs.  They  are  unquestionably  a 
great  gift  to  our  country.  Our  traditions,  values  and 
personal  family  histories  commit  us  to  welcoming  the 
poor  and  displaced.  No  evidence  indicates  that  their 
admission  is  in  conflict  with  our  social,  economic  or 
environmental  goals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  so-called  independent  cate- 
gory can  be  increased  by  removing  the  current  re- 
striction on  the  assisted-relative  class.  The  present 
family  reunification  definitions,  based  on  a separate 
household  and  sponsor  requirements,  are  culturally 
inadequate  and  should  be  broadened. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  comment  about 
1986  immigration  levels.  For  the  longer-term,  we  are 
very  interested  in  the  proposed  small  secretariat  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Honourable  Jake  Epp  to  study 
the  social  and  economic  implications  of  Canada’s  de- 
mographic future.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  dis- 
cussions with  you  and  Mr.  Epp  as  we  work  together  to 
formulate  new  visions  and  new  responses. 


Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Reverend  Clarke  Raymond 
Executive  Director  of  Program 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada 

The  Reverend  William  F.  Ryan,  S.J. 

General  Secretary 

Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 

Mgr.  Denis  Robitaille 
Secretaire  general 

Conference  des  eveques  catholiques  du  Canada 

The  Reverend  Arie  Van  Eek 
General  Secretary 

Council  of  Christian  Reformed  Churches 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Costerus 
General  Secretary 
Board  of  World  Mission 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 

The  Reverend  Philip  Cline 
Secretary  of  General  Council 
United  Church  of  Canada 

Mr.  Daniel  Zehr 
Executive  Director 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 


“Why  should  the  wealthy  and  skilled  be  preferred  over  people  who  are  threatened,  homeless  and  destitute?” 

VIVANT  UNIVERS 


Fr.  Hugh  was  the  main  celebrant.  He  was  joined  by  many  fellow  priests  among  whom  were  other  Scarboro 
members  working  in  Peru;  Fr,  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M.,  Fr.  Gerry  Sherry,  S.F.M.,  and  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M.  who 
delivered  the  homily. 


SHARING  PRIESTHOOD 


The  Parish  of  San  Jose 
Obrero  (St.  Joseph  the 
Worker)  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru,  was  mobilized 
early  in  July  for  the  big  event.  Fr. 
Hugh  Fraser  MacDougall,  “their” 
priest  was  celebrating  his  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  priesthood.  It 
was  to  be  an  event  long  remem- 
bered in  that  poor  community  of 
happy  and  festive  Christians. 

The  youth  groups,  con- 
fraternities, and  other  parish 
groups  had  prepared  their  gifts  for 
the  Eucharist  and  their  speeches 
for  the  party  afterwards.  A special 
committee  decorated  the  Church 
with  flower  baskets,  banners  and 
streamers,  once  again  demon- 
strating their  creativity  (what 
miracles  they  can  perform  with 
tissue  paper!).  The  inherent  sense 
of  beauty  of  these  people  shines 
forth  on  occasions  like  these. 

F'or  the  broche  de  oro,  or  finish- 
ing touch,  Benedicta,  the  cook  at 


By  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M. 

the  priest’s  house,  had  been  hoard- 
ing empty  bottles  for  weeks  and 
prepared  her  famous  secret  recipe 
of  chicha  de  jora,  a mild  and  very 
popular  corn  liquor. 

The  day  before  the  party  a youth 


Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  S.F.M.  ^ ‘ 


interviewed  Fr.  Frank  Hegel, 
S.F.M.,  tb  get  some  biographical 
data  on  ‘Hughie’s’  life  for  an  article 
in  the  local  newspaper.  “What  pro- 
fession does  Padre  Hugo  have?”,  he 
asked. 

“He’s  a priest”,  replied  Fr. 
Frank. 

“Nothing  else?”,  the  young  man 
insisted,  “I  mean,  doesn’t  he  have 
another  profession?” 

That’s  all  Fr.  Hugh  was  and  is  - a 
priest  of  God  taken  from  among  a 
priestly  people.  Like  St.  Peter  who 
met  a cripple  outside  the  temple 
one  day  and  said:  “I  have  no  gold  or 
silver,  I can  only  offer  you  Jesus, 
and,  in  his  name,  be  cured,  get  up 
and  walk”. 

Fr.  Hugh  has  written  no  books 
or  important  theses  but  he  has  of- 
fered this  loving  community  all 
that  he  has  -.himself  and  his  God, 
the  God  who  wants  only  life  in  its 
"'abundance  for  his  people.  Fr. 
Hugh’s  people,  his  family  for  the 


i 
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g last  two  years,  responded  with  the 
f same  openness  and  warmth  of  the 
man  from  Cape  Breton,  who,  like 

I them,  had  come  from  a humble 
background.  Like  him,  they  had 
only  their  God  and  themselves  to 
give  each  other. 

3 

I 

The  big  day  arrived 
Wednesday,  21  August. 
In  his  opening  remarks 
(all  agreed  that  his  Span- 
ish was  better  than  it  had  ever 
been!),  Fr.  Hugh  wondered  what 
sign  God  may  have  given  us  when 
all  were  awakened  very  early  that 
morning  by  a strong  earth  tremor 
" that  sent  people  nervously  run- 
ning out  of  their  beds  and  homes. 
All  seemed  to  implicitly  agree  that 
it  was  a sign'  that  the  ordinary  pri- 
estly people  of  God  were  celebrat- 
ing an  ordinary  priest  on  an 
extraordinary  day. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Church  a 
huge  bonfire  greeted  the  several 
hundred  people  who  came  to  cele- 
brate with  Fr.  Hugh  and  the  many 
- priests  who  accompanied  him. 
' This  was  to  be  a moment  to  renew 
the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
! lives.  The  theme,  taken  from  Vat- 
ican IFs  “Constitution  on  the 
• Church”,  was  on  renewing  with 
; our  friend  and  priest,  the  common 
priesthood  of  all  the  baptized,  the 
* call  to  be  living  signs  of  the  ever 
present  love  of  God  among  his  peo- 
( pie. 

H Melchizedeck  (King  of  Justice), 
a from  Salem  (city  of  peace),  was  pre- 
sented as  the  model  of  all  priestly 
work  - to  offer  all  those  daily  cre- 
ative acts  of  the  Christian  people 
that  bring  about  justice  and  peace 
for  all.  The  Gospel  reading  of  Peter 
walking  on  the  waters  made  it 
.j  clear  that  Fr.  Hugh  and  all  of  us 
^ must  ultimately  depend  on  the 
K open  and  embracing  arms  of  the 
1-  loving  Christ  to  catch  us  when  we 
I feel  we  are  about  to  drown  in  the 
^ stormy  waters  we  find  ourselves  in 
i during  our  daily  struggles  as  a 
? priestly  people. 

[ 
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‘^Fr,  Hugh  has  written 
no  hooks  or  important 
theses  hut  he  has  of- 
fered this  loving  com- 
munity all  that  he  has 
— himself  and  his  God, 
the  God  who  wants 
only  life  in  its  abun- 
dance for  his  people.” 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  a good 
and  struggling  priest,  with  Christ 
as  the  ‘air  of  his  life,  at  the  centre 
of  his  life.  Hughie  is  a priest  not 
removed  from  but  taken  from  and 
given  to  a believing  people  that 
has  made  him  their  priest.  It  was 
only  natural  and  right  to  celebrate 
his  night. 

The  toasts,  the  speeches,  the 
gifts,  the  songs  and  dances,  the 
warm  embraces  from  their  friend 
and  priest,  the  simple  dinner  and 

^^The  gospel  reading 
made  it  clear  that  all 
of  us  must  ultimately 
depend  on  the  open 
and  embracing  arms 
of  the  loving  Christ 
to  catch  us  when  we 
feel  we  are  about  to 
drown  on  the  stormy 
waters  we  find  our- 
selves in  during  our 
daily  struggles  as  a 
priestly  people.” 


delicious  cake,  with  plenty  for  ev- 
eryone - these  were  the  living 
signs  of  that  banquet  of  peace,  jus- 
tice and  love  we  were  all  prepar- 
ing, these  25  years  and  forever  in 
the  search  of  Jesus’  Kingdom. 

Fr.  Hugh  managed  to  dance  the 
waltz  with  just  about  every  woman 
in  the  hall  that  night.  It  was  a 
great  party,  a happy  time.  The  peo- 
ple of  Chiclayo  joined  with  their 
priest  in  celebrating  the  pri- 
esthood of  each  other.  Many  more 
years  of  faithful  priesthood  to  you, 
Hughie,  and  many  more  for  your 
people  who  celebrate  joyfully  with 
you  today! 


e extend  congratula- 

m i seven  other 

Scarboro  priests  who 
W W also  celebrate  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  ordina- 
tion this  year. 

Fathers  Joseph  Young,  S.F.M., 
and  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M.,  are 
presently  assigned  to  the  Mission 
Information  Department  of  Scar- 
boro. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Fr. 
John  Walsh,  S.F.M.,  has  worked 
for  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organi- 
zation for  Development  and  Peace 
( CCODP).  He  is  the  program  co- 
ordinator for  educational  outreach 
to  the  English  sector. 

Fr.  Ronald  Pete,  S.F.M.,  is  pres- 
ently doing  language  studies  in 
Korean.  His  pastoral  commitment 
is  to  the  Korean  Catholic  com- 
munity in  Toronto. 

Brazil  is  now  home  for  two  other 
members  of  the  class.  Bishop 
George  Marskell,  S.F.M.,  is  the 
Bishop  of  Itacoatiara  a Diocese  in 
the  Amazon  region  of  Brazil.  Fr. 
Douglas  MacKinnon,  S.F.M., 
works  in  a slum  area  of  the  largest 
metropolis  in  South  America,  Sao 
Paulo. 

Fr.  Gerry  Stock,  S.F.M.,  con- 
tinues to  assist  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  local  church  in  the 
out  islands  of  the  Bahamas.  _ 

Please  pray  for  all  of  them.  V 
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/ believe  in  the  God  of  Life 


I believe  in  the  God  of  life,  not  idols  that 
kill. 

I believe  in  God,  our  Father 
who  believes  in  us  humans. 

I believe  in  the  God  of  life. 

I believe  that  God  reveals  himself  to  us, 
is  present  in  our  midst 
as  the  God  who  believes  in  people 
when  we  believe  in  others 
and  gather  to  believe  as  one 
in  a cause  that  is  worth  believing  in 
and  living  for. 

I believe  in  the  God  of  life. 

I believe  in  the  Son  of  God 
made  flesh  like  us. 

I do  not  believe  in  just  any  son, 
in  just  any  god  . . . 

I believe  in  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  is  the  Son  of  God 
just  because  in  him  was  revealed 
the  God  of  life 
who  destroyed  death. 

I believe  that  God  showed  us  his  human  face 
because  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
he  became  poor  in  a stable 
and  joined  the  working  class 
in  the  carpentry  shop  of  Joseph,  his  father. 

I believe  in  the  grace  and  salvation  he  brought 
us 

for  by  becoming  incarnate  in  this  way 
among  the  poor, 

he  taught  us  that  the  only  way  to  be  human 
beings, 

the  only  way  to  save  ourselves, 
is  to  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  poor. 

I believe  in  the  Spirit  of  the  God  of  life. 

The  spirit,  as  St.  Paul  says, 

of  the  Law  that  gives  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 

I believe  this  Spirit  animates  us, 
gives  us  strength, 
and  makes  us  distinguish 
between  what  is  worthwhile  and  what  is  not. 

I believe  that  the  Spirit  of  life 
is  the  Spirit  of  crisis,  that  is,  of 
discernment  (in  the  biblical  sense  of 
“crisis”) 

who  brings  us  to  discern  between 
the  forces  of  life 
and  the  forces  of  death. 


I do  not  believe  in  churches  that  think  only  of 
themselves. 

I believe  in  the  church  as  the  space 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  Discernment  dwells, 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  Crisis  passes 
judgment. 

I believe  that  the  church  exists 
to  be  a sign  of  human  hope, 
to  bear  witness  to  justice  and  love, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  children  of  God, 
to  give  space  to  organize  hope  and  love. 

I do  not  believe  in  the  churches  when  they 
launch  crusades 
to  defend  their  interests 
saying  they  are  defending  a God 
who  never  asked  to  have  crusades  to  defend 
him. 

I believe  in  the  God  of  life 
who  desires  that  his  church 
struggle  in  favour  of  life. 

I believe  in  life  everlasting 

simply  because  I believe  in  life, 

life  that  is  eternal  because  it  has  meaning 

now. 

I do  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
without  the  body 

because  I believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
whole  human  person, 

because  I believe  in  the  eternal  meaning  of 
human  life  in  the  here  and  now. 

I believe  in  the  God  of  Life  who  makes  belief  in 
life  possible 

Amen,  so  be  it  (translated):  that’s  how  it  is 

folks. 

Hugo  Assmann,  Brazilian  Theologian 

( Latinamerica  Press  1985). 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


The  parish  of  Christ  Light  of  the  World  is 
situated  in  a shantytown  in  the  northern 
area  of  the  city  of  Lima,  in  Peru. 

I remember  one  year  in  particular  when 
everything  had  been  planned  and  prepared  for  an 
eventful  Christmas  midnight  mass. 

As  in  other  years  the  mass  would  be  celebrated 
outside  under  the  stars  on  the  property  where  one 
day  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a church. 

However,  there  was  one  exception  that  year.  That 
was  the  first  Christmas  with  street  lights  and  elec- 
tricity in  the  homes.  How  great  it  was  going  to  be! 
With  electric  power  we  could  make  use  of  all  those 
wonderful  inventions  such  as  an  amplifying  system. 

We  had  erected  a large  screen  of  cloth  on  top  of  the 
chapel  so  that  it  appeared  like  a drive-in  theatre. 
Knowing  full  well  that  there  would  be  well  over  a 
thousand  people  in  the  square  that  night  we  decided 
to  use  the  projector  and  had  slides  made  with  the 
words  of  all  the  hymns  that  we  were  going  to  sing. 

Some  young  people  from  the  community  had 
worked  hard  to  prepare  a sight  and  sound  reflection 
on  the  signs  of  new  life  and  birth  in  our  town  during 
the  past  year.  This  was  done  with  appropriate  music 
and  slides  and  would  be  shown  at  the  time  of  the 
homily. 

Just  about  everything  was  ready  and  in  place. 
Thirty  minutes  before  Mass,  I climbed  on  the  roof  to 
set  up  the  projector.  I had  indicated  to  one  of  the 
young  helpers  that  when  I gave  the  signal,  he  was  to 
plug  it  into  the  transformer  i.e.  that  little  black  box 
on  the  floor.  The  projector  runs  on  110  volts.  The 
current  there  was  220  volts. 


I signalled  and  then  it  happened.  The  only  proj- 
ector lamp  I had  blew.  My  young  friend  explained  to 
this  rather  impatient  author  that  he  didn’t  have  to 
plug  it  into  the  box  on  the  floor  because  there  was  an 
extra  plug  in  the  wall!! 

To  make  a long  story  short,  it  suffices  to  let  you 
know  that  in  a mild  state  of  panic  we  tried  to  make 
use  of  an  older  projector  that  the  sisters  had.  Because 
it  was  manually  operated  we  tried  to  plug  it  into  the 
amplifying  system  by  the  altar  so  as  to  have  it  close  at 
hand.  We  blew  the  fuses.  Not  only  did  we  lose  the 
sound  system,  we  had  become  an  island  of  darkness 
making  it  even  difficult  to  recognize  those  standing 
close  by. 

Frustrated  and  exhausted  from  the  running 
around,  we  began  mass  with  about  15  candles  sur- 
rounding the  altar.  There  was  just  enough  light  to 
read  the  scripture  lessons.  I tried  to  shout  to  be  heard 
and  at  the  end  had  hardly  any  voice  at  all. 

As  mass  finished  I felt  disappointed  that  we  didn’t 
celebrate  as  we  had  planned.  I was  equally  as  certain 
that  others  were  as  disappointed  as  I was. 

The  first  few  people  came  around  to  wish  me  the 
blessings  of  the  season.  What  they  said  to  me  was  to 
be  repeated  by  almost  everyone  that  evening.  “Gee, 
padre  that  was  lovely.”  “It  was  just  like  the  old  days.” 
“It  was  really  nice.”  “What  a nice  ambience  of  peace, 
quiet  and  silence  we  experienced  during  the  mass!” 

. Somehow  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  lived  that  night. 
“The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
has  seen  a great  light; 
on  those  who  live  in  a land  of  deep  shadow 
a light  has  shone”  (Isaiah  9:1).  sjj 


Kemember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
MIM  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 
By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY/TOWN 


PROV./CODE 


Parish  of  The  Ascension,  in  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana 


m oday  in  the  town  of  David  a saviour  has  been  horn 
for  you:  You  will  find  a baby  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  lying  in  a manger  And  suddenly  with  the  angel 
there  was  a great  throng  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God 
and  singing:  ^Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  heaven^  99 


Ft.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 


If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 


r 


! 


□ Priesthood  ED  Lay  Missionary 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

TOWN/CITY 


f 

CODE 


AGE EDUCATION 


